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KNOWING ONE's SELF *. 


2 Kinds viii. Part of the 13th Verſe. 


And Hansel ib But what! is thy e 4 * that ; 
he Should do this great thing 3 * 


E hw a very ſingular inſtance of me de- 
VV ceitfulneſs of the heart, repreſented to us 
in the perſon of Hazael: who was ſent to the 
. prophet Eliſha, to enquire of the Lord, concerning 
his maſter the king of Syria's recovery. For the 
man of Gn, 0 told him chat the king might 


. When I firſt gave this ſermon to be publiſhed, I had eas doubts 
whether it were genuine; for, though I found it in the fame 
parcel with three others in the Dean's own hand, and there was a 
great ſimilitude in the writing, yet as ſome of the letters were dif- : 
ferently cut, and the hand in n much fairer than his, I gave 
it to the world as dubious, But as ſome manuſcripts of his early 
poems have ſince fallen into my hands, tranſcribed by Stella, I 
found, upon comparing them, that the writing was exactly the ſame 
with that of the ſermon ; which was therefore copied by her. Swift, 
in his journal to that lady. takes notice that he had been her writ- 
= ing-maſter, and that there was ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance between 

their hands, as gave occaſion to ſome of his friends to rally him, 
upon ſeeing ſome of her letters addreſſed to him at the bar of the 
coffee-houſe, by aſking him, how long he had taken up the cuſtom 
of writing letters to himſelf ? So that I can now fairly give it to the 
Public as one of his, and not at all unworthy of the author. 


Lor. X. B recover 8 
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recover from the diſorder he was then labouring 
under, began to ſet and faſten his countenance 


moſt violent expreſſions of ſorrow, and a deep 
concern for it; whereupon, when Hazael, full of 
ſhame and cofation,. aſked, * Why weepeth 
my lord?” he anſwered, © Becauſe I know all 
the evil that thou wilt do unto the children of 
6--Urael; their ſtrong holds wilt thou ſet on "es; 
« and thelr young men wilt thou flay with the 
« ſword, and wilt daſh their children, and rip up 
« their women with child.” Thus much did the 
man of God fay and know of him, by a light 
darted into his mind from Heaven. But Hazael, 
not knowing himſelf ſo well as the other did, 
was ſtartled and amazed at the relation, and would | 
not believe it poſſible, that a man of his temper | 


2 THE DIFFICULTY OF 


upon him of a ſudden, and to break out into the 


«c 


could ever run out into ſuch enormous inſtances 


of cruelty and inhumanity. „ What!” ſays he, 


uw Ay: ſervant. a dog, that he ſhould do this 


great thing?“ 
And yet, for all this, it is e highly puck; 


that he was then that man he could not imagine 
himſelf to be; for we find him, on the very next | 
day after 5 return, in a very treacherous and 7 9 ; 
diſloyal manner, mur dering his own maſter, and 
ulurping his kingdom; which was but a prologue 5 mM 
to the fad tragedy which he afterwards acted Upon Eo 
the people of Ifrael. 

And now the cafe is but very little better with 
moſt men than it was with Hazael ; however it 


cometh to pals, they are wonderfully unacquainted 


with 
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KNOWTNG ONE'S SELF. 3 


with their own temper and diſpoſition, and know 


very little of what paſſeth within them: for, of 


ſo many proud, ambitious, revengeful, envying, and 
ill-natured perſons that are in the world, where is 
there one of them, who, although he hath all the 
ſymptoms of the vice appearing upon every occa- 
| fion, can look with ſuch an 1mpartial eye upon him 
ſelf, as to believe that the imputation thrown upon 
him is not altogether groundleſs and unfair? who, if 
he were told, by men of a diſcerning ſpirit and a a 
ſtrong conjecture, of all the evil and abſurd things 
which that falſe heart of his would at one time 
or other betray him into, would not believe as 
little, and wonder as much, as Hazael did before 
nim? Thus for inſtance; tell an angry perſon, 
that he is weak and impotent, and of no con- 
ſiſtency of mind; tell him, that ſuch or ſuch a 
little accident which he may then deſpiſe and 
think much below a paſſion, ſhall hereafter make 
him ſay and do ſeveral abſurd, indiſcreet, and 


miſbecoming things: he may mk own that 


he hath a ſpirit of reſentment within him, that 
will not let him be impoſed on; but he fondly 
; imagines, that he can lay a becoming reſtraint 


upon it when he pleaſeth, although it is ever run- 
ning away with him into ſome indecency or other. 


Therefore, to bring the words of my text to 


our preſent occaſion, I ſhall endeavour, i 1 - 
proſecution of them, to evince the great neceſſity 


of a nice and curious inſpeQion into the ſeveral 


— of the heart, being the ſureſt and the 


„ 2 8 _ Hortell 
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ſhorteſt method that a wicked man can take to 


reform himſelf; for let us but ſtop the fountain, and 


the ſtreams will ſpend and waſte themſelves away in 
a very little time; but, if we go about, like chil- 

dren, to raiſe a bank, and to ſtop the current, not 
taking notice all the while of the ſpring which con- 


tinually feedeth 5 when the next flood of tempta- 


tion riſeth and breaketh in upon it, then we ſhall 


find that we have begun at the wrong end of our 


duty; and that we are very little more the better 
for it, than if we had lat till, and made no advances 


at all. 


point, I ſhall ſpeak to theſe following particulars; 3 


Firſt, by endeavouring to prove, from particular n 
inſtances, that man is generally the moſt 1 ignorant 


_ creature in the world of himſelf. 


"RODE" By enquiring into the ron e FI 5 


reaſons of his ignorance. 


Thirdly, and laſtly, By propoſing W. . 
tages, that do moſt aſſuredly attend a due! im- 


Provement in the knowledge of ourſelves. 


Firſt, then, To prove that man is generally the 
moſt! ignorant creature in the world of himſelf. 


Io purſue the heart of man through all . 
- inſtances of life, in all its ſeveral windings and 
| turnings, and under that infinite variety of ſhapes 


and appearances which it putteth on, would be a 


difficult and almoſt impoſhble undertaking” ;-{0 that 
T ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch as have a nearer 


reference to the preſent. occaſion, and do, upon a 


cloſer 


But, in order 1 clearer explanation of the 
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cloſer view, ſhew themſelves through the whole 


buſineſs of repentance. For we all know what it 
is to repent; but whether he repenteth him truly 
i of his ſins or not, who can know i nf 


Now the great duty of repentance 16 chiefly 


made up of theſe two parts; a hearty ſorrow for 


the follies and miſcarriages .of the time paſt, and 


a full purpoſe and reſolution of amendment for 


the time to come. And now, to ſhew the falſeneſs 
of the heart in both theſe parts of repentance : 


and, 


Firſt, As to a hearty ſorrow for the fins and 
miſcarriages _ of the time paſt. | Is there a more 


ufſual thing than for a man to impoſe upon him 
ſelf, by putting on a grave and demure coun- 
tenance, by caſting a ſevere look into his paſt con- 
duct, and making ſome few pious and devout re- 
flections upon it; and then to believe that he hath 
repented to an excellent purpoſe, without ever let- 
ting it ſtep forth into practice, and ſhew itſelf in a 
holy converſation? Nay, ſome perſons do carry 
the deceit a little higher; who, if they can but 
bring themſelves to weep for their ſins, are then 
full of an ill- grounded confidence and ſecurity; 
never conſidering, that all this may prove to 
be no more than the very garb and outward dreſs 
of a contrite heart, which another heart, as hard 
as the nether mill-ſtone, may as well put on. For, 
tears and ſighs, however in ſome perſons they may 
be decent and commendable expreſſions of a godly 
ſorrow, are neither neceſſary nor infallible ſigns of 
a true and ts repentance. Not 3 


B mm | becauſe 
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becauſe ſometimes, and in ſome perſons, the in- 
ward grief and anguiſh of the mind may be too 
big to be expreſſed by ſo little a thing as a tear, 
and then it turneth its edge inwards upon the 
mind; and, like thoſe wounds of the body which 
bleed inwardly, generally proves the moſt fatal and 
dangerous to the whole body of fin ; not infallible, 4 
becauſe a very ſmall portion of ſorrow, may make 
ſome tender diſpoſitions melt, and break out into 4 
tears; ora man may perhaps weep at parting with 
His fins, as s he would bid the laſt farewell to an old 

| friend. 


But there is Rill a more e pleaſant cheat | in his A 
Air, that when we find a deadneſs, and a ſtrange 
kind of unaptneſs and indiſpoſition to all impreſſions bs 
of religion, and that we cannot be as truly ſorry = 

for our fins as we ſhould be, we then pretend to 
be ſorry that we are not more ſorry for them; 
which | is not more abſurd and irrational, than that 
a man ſhould pretend to be very angry at a thing, 
becauſe he did not know how to be angry at all. 


But, after all, what is wanting in this part of _ 
repentance, we expect to make up in the next; 
and to that purpoſe we put on a reſolution of 
amendment, which we take to be as firm as a 
houſe built upon a rock; ſo that, let the floods 
ariſe, and the w inds blow: and the ſtreams beat 
vehemently upon it, nothing ſhall ſhake it into "i 
ruin or diſorder, We doubt not, upon the 
ſtrength of this reſolve, to ſtand faſt and unmoved 
amid the ſtorm of a temptation ; and do firmly be- 
lieve, at the time we make it, that nothing in the 

world 
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world will ever be able to make us commit thoſe 
fins over again, which we have ſo . reſolved 


againſt. 


Thus many a time have we come to the ſacra- 


ment of the Lord's Supper, with a full purpoſe of 
amendment, and with as full a perſuaſion of put- 
ting that ſame purpoſe into practice; and yet have 
we not all as often broke that purpoſe, and fallt- 
| fied that ſame purſuaſion, by ſtarting aſide, like a 
broken bow, into thoſe very fins, which we then 
10 ſolemnly and ſo confidently declined againſt ? . 


Whereas had but any other perſon entered with 


us into a vow ny tolemn, that he had taken the 
Holy Sacrament upon it; T believe, had he but 


once deceived us by breaking | in upon the vow, we 


| thould hardly ever after be prevailed upon to truſt 
_ that man again, although we ſtill continue to truſt. 


Our own fears, againſt reaſon and againſt expe- 


xilence. 


This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough, and 


will of courſe betray all thoſe well- meaning per- : 
ions into fin and folly, who are apt to take religion 
for a much eaſter thing than it is: but this is not 


the only miſtake we are apt to run into; we do 
not only think ſometimes that we can do more than N 
we can do, but ſometimes that we are incapable 


of doing ſo much: an error of another kind ! in- 
deed, but not leſs dangerous, ariſing from a diffi- 
* and falſe humility. For how much a wicked 


man can do in the buſineſs of religion, if he 


would but do his beſt, is very often more than he 
can tell. 


= XZ Thus 
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Thus nothing is more common than to ſee a 


wicked man running headlong into ſin and folly, 
| againſt his reaſon, againſt his religion, and againſt 


his God. Tell him, that what he is going to do 


will be an infinite diſparagement to his underſtand- 


ing, which, at another time, he ſetteth no ſmall 


value upon ; tell him, that it will blacken his re- 


pautation, which he had rather die for than loſe ; 


tell him, that the pleaſure of fin is ſhort and tran- 
ſient, and leaveth a vexatious kind of ſting behind 
it, which will very hardly be drawn forth ; tell 
him, that this is one of thoſe things for which 
God will moſt ſurely bring him to judgment, 
which he pretendeth to believe with a full aſſurance 
and purſuaiion : and yet, for all this, he ſhutteth 
his eyes againſt all conviction, and ruſheth into 
the fin, like > a horſe into battle ; as if he had 
| nothing left to do, but, like a filly child, to wink 
hard, and to think to eſcape a certain and infinite | 


miſchief, only by endeavouring not to ſee it. 


And now, to ſhew that the heart hath. given in 
a falſe report of the temptation, we may learn from 
this; that the ſame weak man would reſiſt and 
maſter the ſame powerful temptation, upon confi- 
derations of infinitely leſs value than thoſe which 


religion offereth ; nay, ſuch vile conſiderations, 


that the grace of God cannot without blaſphemy 
be ſuppoſed to add any manner of force and effi- 


cacy to them. Thus, for inſtance, it would be a 


hard matter to dreſs up a ſin in ſuch ſoft and 
tempting circumſtances, that a truly covetous man 
would not reſiſt for a conſiderable ſum of money; 


when 
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KNOWING ONE” 8 SELF. 9g 


when neither the hopes of bieavess nor the e of + 
hell, could make an impreſhon upon him before. 
But can any thing be a ſurer indication of the de- 
ceitfulneſs of the heart, than thus to ſhew more 


courage, reſolution, and activity, in an ill cauſe, 
. than it doth in a good one? and to exert itſelf to 
better purpoſe, when it is to ſerve its own pride, 
or luſt, or revenge, or any other paſſion, than 
when it is to ſerve God upon motives of the goſ- 
pel, and upon all the arguments that have ever 
been made uſe of to bring men over to religion 
and a good life? And thus, having ſhewn that 
man is wonderfully apt to deceive and impoſe | 
upon himſelf, in paſſing through the ſeveral ſtages 
of that great duty, Ns $1: e now, 
in the Pp 


Second place, To enquire into o the grounds and | 


reaſons of this ignorance, © and to ſhew whence 
es: 


it cometh to paſs that man, the only creature 
in the world that can reflect and look into 
himſelf, ſhould know ſo little of what paſſeth 
within him, and be ſo very much unacquainted 
even with the ſtanding diſpoſitions and com 
plexion of his own heart.“ The prime rea- 


* 


ſon of it is, becauſe we ſo very ſeldom converſe 
with ourſelves, and take ſo little notice of what 
paſſeth within us: for a man can no more know 
his own heart, than he can know his own face, x 


any other way than by reflexion : he may as well 


tell over every feature of the ſmaller portions of his 
face without the help of a looking-glaſs, as he 


can tell all the inward bents and tendencies of 
| the 
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the ſoul, thoſe ſtanding features and lineaments 
of the inward man, and know all the various MR” 
changes that this 1s liable to from cuſtom, from x 4 
paſſion, and from opinion, without a very fre- 1 it 
| quent ufe of looking within himſelf. DD W 
For, our paſſions and inclinations are not always = 
upon the wing, and always moving towards their: 
reſpective objects; but retire now and then into 
the more dark and hidden receſſes of the heart, 
where they lie concealed for a while, until a freſh =_ 
occaſion calls them forth again: ſo that not every 
| tranſient, oblique glance upon the mind, can bring 
a man into a thorough knowledge of all its 
ſtrength and weakneſſes ; for, a man may ſome- WM 
times turn the eye of the mind inward upon it- 
felf, as he 7: behold his natural face in a glaſs, 
and go away, and ſtrait forget what manner of 
„ man he was.” But a man muſt rather fit down 
and unravel every action of the paſt day into all 
its circumſtances and particularities, and obſerve | 
how every little thing moved and affected him, 
and what manner of impreſſion it made upon his 
= heart: this, done with that frequency and care- 
1 fulneſs which the importance of the duty doth re- 
=_ qure, would, in a ſhort time, bring him into a 
” nearer and more intimate acquaintance with him- = 
— SS 
But when men, fad of this, do paſs away = 
months and years in a perfect {lumber of the 
mind, without once awaking it, it is no wonder 
they ſhould be ſo very ignorant of themſelves, and 
gs very little more of what paſſeth within them 
than 
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than the very | beaſts which periſh. But here it 
may not be amiſs to enquire into the reaſons why 
moſt men have ſo little converſation with them- 
ſelves. | 
And firſt, Becauſe this tellexion is a work and 
labour of the mind, and cannot be performed with- 
out ſome pain and difficulty: for, before a man 
can reflect upon himſelf, and look into his heart 
with a ſteady eye, he muſt contract his ſight, and 
collect all his ſcattering and roving thoughts into 
ſome order and compaſs, that he may be able to 
take a clear and diſtinct view of them; he muſt 
retire from the world for a whi tle, yy be unat= 
tentive to all impreſſions. of ſenſe ; and how hard 
and painful a thing muſt it needs be to a man of 
paſſion and infirmity, amid ſuch a crowd of ob- 
jects that are continually ſtriking upon the ſenſe, 
and ſoliciting the affections, not to be moved and 
interrupted by one or other of them! But, 


| Secondly, Another reaſon why we ſo ſeldom 
converſe with ourſelves, is, becauſe the buſineſs of 
the world taketh up all our time, and leaveth us 
no portion of it to ipend upon this great work and 
labour of the mind. Thus twelve or fourteen 


= years paſs away before we can well diſcern good 
Þ from evil; and of the reſt, ſo much goeth away in 
ſleep, fo much in the proper buſineſs of our call» 


ings, that we have none to lay out upon the more 
ferious and religious employments. Every man's 
life is an imperfect ſort of a circle, which he re- 
peateth and runneth over every day; he hath a 
let of thoughts, deſires, and inclinations, which 


return 


return upon him in their proper time and order, 

and will very hardly be laid aſide to make roont 
for any thing new and uncommon : ſo that call 
upon him when you pleaſe to ſet about the ſtudy 
of his own heart, and you are ſure to find him 
: pre-engaged ; ; either he hath ſome buſineſs to do, 
or ſome diverſion to take, ſome acquaintance that 


- 
PRs 
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he muſt viſit, or ſome company that he muſt en- 


tertain, or ſome croſs accident hath put him out of 
humour, and unfitted him for ſuch a grave em- 
ployment. And thus it cometh to paſs, that a 
man can never find leiſure to look into himſelf, 
| becauſe he doth not ſet apart ſome portion of the 
day for that very purpoſe, but foolithly deferreth 
from one day to another, until his glals 1 is almoſt 
run out, and he is called upon to give a miſerable 


3 of himſelf in the other world. But, 


Thirdly, Another reaſon why a man doth not 
more frequently converſe with himſelf, is, becauſe 
ſuch converſation with his own heart may diſcover 
ſome vice or ſome infirmity lurking within him, 
which he is very unwilling to believe himſelf 
guilty of. For can there be a more ungrateful 
thing to a man, than to find that upon a nearer 
view, he is not that perſon he took himſelf to be? 
that he had neither the courage, nor the honeſty, 
nor the piety, nor the humility, that he dreamed 
he had? that a very little pain, for inſtance, putteth 
him out of patience, and as little pleaſure ſofteneth 
and diſarmeth him into eaſe and wantonneſs? that 
he hath been at more pains, and labour, and coſt, 
to be revenged of an enemy, than to oblige the 
ES beſt 
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beſt friend he hath in the 3 that he cannot 


bring himſelf to ſay his prayers without a great 
deal of reluctancy; and when he doth ſay them, 


dee ſpirit and fervour of devotion evaporate in a very 
fthort time; and he can ſcarely hold out a prayer 
of ten lines, without a number of idle and i imper- 
= tinent, if not vain and wicked thoughts coming 
into his head? Theſe are very unwelcome dif- 
coveries that a man may make of himſelf; ſo that 
it is no wonder that every one, who is already 
fluſhed with a good opinion of himſelf, ſhould ra- 
ther ſtudy how to run away from it, than how to 
converſe with his own heart. 


But farther. : If a man were both able 4 


| willing to retire into his own heart, and to ſet apart 
ſome portion of the day for that very purpoſe ; yet 


he is ſtill diſabled from paſling a fair and impar- 


N . tial judgment upon himſelf, by ſeveral difficulties, 
ariſing partly from prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, 


bs PEE from the lower appetites and inclinations, 


Pirſt. That the e of prepoſſeſſion may 


lead and betray a man into a falſe judgement of 
his own heart. For we may obſerve, that the firſt 
= opinion we take up of any ching, or any perſon, 


doth generally ſtick cloſe to us; the nature of the 
mind being ſuch, that it cannot but deſire, and con- 


. ſequently endeavour to have ſome certain princi- 
plüvKkẽs to go upon, ſomething fixed and unmoveable, 
whereon it may reſt and ſupport itſelf. And hence 
it cometh to paſs, that ſome perſons are with ſo 
much difficulty brought to think well of a man 


x 
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they have once entertained an ill opinion of: and, 


” perhaps, that too for a very abſurd and unwar- 


rantable reaſon. But how much more difficult 


then muſt it be for a man, who taketh up a fond 
opinion of his own Heart long before he hath 
either years or ſenſe enough to underſtand it, either 
to be perſuaded out of it by himſelf, whom he 
| loveth ſo well, or by another, whoſe intereſt or 
diverſion it may be to make him aſhamed of 


: himſelf! Then, 


; Secondly, As to the diculties ariſing from the : 
_ inferior appetites and inclinations; let any man look 
into his own heart, and obſerve in how different 
a light, and under what different complexions, = 
any two fins of equal turpitude and malignity do iP 
appear to him, if he hath but A ſtrong inclination © 
That 
which he hath an inclination to, is always dreſſed 5 
up in all the falſe beauty that a fond and buſy ima- 
gination can give it; the other, appeareth naked 
and deformed, and in all the true circumſtances of 
Thus, Stealing is a vice that 
few gentlemen are inclined to; and they juſtly __ 
think it below the dignity of a man to ſtoop tolo 
| baſe and low a ſin ; but no principle of honour, no i 
workings of he mind and conſcience, not the ſtill 
voice of mercy, not the dreadful call of judgment, 
nor any conſiderations whatever, can put a ſtop to 
that violence and oppreſſion, that pride and ambi- = 
tion, that revelling and wantonneſs, which we 


to the one, and none at all to the other. 


Folly and diſhonour. 


every day meet with in the world. Nay, it is eaſy 
tp obſerve very different thoughts in a man of the 
_ 4 1 


Warn 
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fin that he is moſt fond of, evortditig to the 

different ebbs and flows of his inclination to it. 
For, as ſoon as the appetite is alarmed, and ſeizetli 
upon the heart, a little cloud gathereth about the 
pn head, and ſpreadeth a kind of darkneſs over the 
= face of the ſoul, whereby it is hindered from taking 
a clear and diſtinct view of things; but no ſooner is 
the appetite tired and ſatiated, but the ſame cloud 
paſſeth away like a ſhadow; and, a new light 

ſpringing up in the mind of a ſudden, the man 
ſeeth much more, both of the folly and of the 
== danger of the fin, than he did before. 

And thus, having done with the ſeveral reaſons. 
why man, the only creature in the world that can 

reflect and look into himſelf, is ſo very ignorant 
of what paſſeth within him, and fo much unac- 
quainted with the ſtanding dipoſitions and com- 

plexions of his own heart: I proceed now, in the 
> Third and laſt place, to lay down ſeveral ad- 

1 vantages, that do, moſt afluredly, attend a due 
3 0 improvement in the knowledge of ourſelves. And, 
Firſt, One great advantage is, that it tendeth 
: very much to mortify and humble a man into a 
modeſt and low opinion of himſelf. For, let a 

man take a nice and curious inſpection into all the 

ſeveral regions of the heart, and obſerve every thing 
irregular and amiſs within him: for inſtance; how 
narrow and ſhort ſighted a thing | is the underfiatich- 
ing! upon how little reaſon do we take up an 
= opinion, and upon how much leſs ſometimes do 

5 _ we lay it down again! how weak and falſe 
5 ground do we often walk upon, with the biggeſt 
6 confidence 
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confidence and aſſurance! and how tremulous and 
doubtful are we very often, where no doubt is to FW. 
be made! Again: how wild and impertinent, — 
how buſy and incoherent a thing is the imagina- 
tion, even in the beſt and wiſeſt men; inſomuch, | 
that every man may be ſaid to be mad, but every 
man doth not ſhew it! Then, as to the paſſions ; 0 
_ how noiſy, how turbulent, and how tumultuous © 
are they how eaſily are they ſtirred and ſet 
a-going, how eager and hot in the purſuit, and 
what ſtrange diſorder and confuſion do they throw 
a man into; fo that he can neither think, nor 
| ſpeak, nor act, as he ſhould do, while he is under 
the dominion of any one of them! _ 


Thus, let every man look with 2 ſevere and _ = 
impartial eye into all the diſtin& regions of the 
| heart; and no doubt, ſeveral deformities and 
| e that he never thought of, will open 
and diſcloſe themſelves upon ſo near a view; 
and rather make the man alhamed of himſelf than 
9 
Secondly, A due improvement in the know- 
ledge of ourſelves doth certainly ſecure us from the 
fly and inſinuating aſſaults of flattery. There is 
not in the world a baſer and more hateful thing 
than flattery; it proceedeth from ſo much falſeneſs 
and inſincerity 1 in the man that giveth i it, and often 
diſcovereth ſo much weakneſs and folly in the 
man that taketh it, that it is hard to tell which of 
the two is moſt to be blamed. Every man of 
common ſenſe can demonſtrate in ſpeculation, and 
may be fully convinced, that all the praiſes and com- 
mendations 
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455 mendations of the whole world, can add no more 
25 to the real and intrinfic value of a man, than they 
4 can add to his ſtature. And yet, for all this, 
men of the beſt ſenſe and piety, when they come 
I down to the practice, cannot forbear thinking 
9 much better of themſelves, when they have the 
Es good fortune to be poken well of by other PET” 
= 7 ons. | | 

| T7 But the meaning x this abſurd j proceeding ſeem- | 
_ eth to be no other than this; there are few men 
"IF that have ſo intimate an acquaintance. with their 
1 own hearts, as to know their own real worth, and 
how to ſet a juſt rate upon themſelves; and 
3 therefore they do not know but that he who praiſes 
-M them moſt, may be m noſt in the right of it. For, 


FFF 
S ts ER re ek ORR 


no doubt, if a man were ignorant of the true value 


1 of a thing he loved as well as himſelf, he would 
meaſure the worth of it according to the eſteem 

- of him who biddeth moſt for it, rather than of him 
that biddeth leſs. „ 

WW Therefore, the moſt infall ible way to diſentangle 
1 a man from the ſnares of flattery, is, to conſult 
0 ; and Rudy his own heart ; for whoever does that - 
4 well, will hardly be fo abfurd as to take another 

1 man' 8 word, bet: ore his own ſenſe and experience. 

| £1 Third! dly, An other advantage from this kind of 

A . this, that it teacheth a man how to behave 
himſelf patiently, when he has the ill fortune to 
5 7 be cenſured We abuſed by other people, For a 
4 1 man, who is thoroughly acquainted with his own 
5 3 doth already know more evil of himſelf 
than any body elſe can tell him; and when any 
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one ſpeaketh ill of him, he rather thanketh God 
that he can ſay no worſe : for, could his enemy 
but look into the dark and hidden receſſes of the 
heart, he conſidereth what a number of impure 
thoughts he might there ſee brooding and hover- 
ing, like a dark cloud, upon the face of the ſoul; 
that there he might take a proſpect of the fancy, 
and view it acting over the ſeveral ſcenes of 
pride, of ambition, "of envy, of luſt, and revenge ; 
| that there he might tell how often a vicious incli- 
nation hath been reſtrained, for no other reaſon, 
but juſt to fave the man's credit or intereſt in the 
world; and how many unbecoming ingredients 
have entered into the compolition of his best ac- 
tions. And now, what man in the whole world 
| would be able to bear fo ſevere a teſt? to have 
every thought and inward motion of the heart laid 
open and 0 to the views of his enemies? 
* e : e 1 
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Fourthly, and laſtly : Another advantage of this 
kind is, that it maketh men leſs ſevere upon other 
people's faults, and leſs buſy and induſtrious in 
ſpreading them. For a man, employed at home, 

inſpecting into his own tailings, hath not leiſure to 
take notice of every little ſpot and blemiſh that 0h 
Heth ſcattered upon others; or, if he cannot eſcape 
the ſight of them, he always paſſes the moſt eaſy mv 
and favourable conſtruction upon them. Thus, 

for inſtance, does the ill he knoweth of a man 1 
proceed from an unhappy temper and conſtitution | 
of body? he then conſidereth with himſelf, how 
hard a thing it is, not to be borne down with the 
current 
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current of the blood and ſpirits ; and accordingly 
© layeth ſome part of the blame upon the weakneſs 
of human nature, for he hath felt the force and 
7 rapidity of it within his own breaft ; although per- 
haps, in another inſtance, he remembereth how it 
rageth and ſwelleth by oppoſition; and, although 
it may be reſtrained, or diverted for a while, yet 
it can hardly ever be totally ſubdued. 


Or, has the man ſinned out of cam 25 he then, 
from his own experience, traceth a habit into the 
very firſt riſe and imperfect beginnings of it ; and 
can tell by how flow and inſenſible advacices it 
creepeth upon the heart; how it worketh itſelf by 
degrees into the very Same and texture of it, and 
ſo paſſeth into a ſecond nature; ; and conſequently 
he hath a juſt ſenſe of the great difficulty for him 
to learn to do good, who hath been long accuſ- 
tomed to do evil. | 
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Or, Laſtly, Hath a falſe opinion betrayed him 
into a ſin? he then calleth to mind what wrong 
36 apprehenſions he hath made of ſome things him 
ſelf; how many opinions, that he once made no 
8 : doubt of, he hath, upon a ſtricter examination, 
found to be . and uncertain; how many 
more to be unreaſonable and abſurd. He knoweth 
XZ farther, that there are a great many more opinions 
9 that he hath never yet examined into at all, and 
which, however, he ſtill belicveth, for no other 
1 reaſon, but becauſe he hath believed them ſo long 
n CI already without a reaſon. FVV 
Wy Thus, upon every occaſion, a man intimately 
acquainted with himſelf conſulteth his own heart, 
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and maketh every man's caſe to be his own, and 
ſo puts the moſt favourable interpretation upon it. 
Let every man therefore look into his own heart, 
before he beginneth to abuſe the reputation of 
another; and then he will hardly be ſo abſurd as 
to throw a dart that will ſo certainly rebound and 
wound himſelf, And thus, through the whole 
courſe of his converſation, let him keep an eye 
upon that one great comprehenſive rule of Chriſtian 
duty, on which hangeth not only the law and the 
prophets, but the very life and ſpirit of the goſpel 
too; © Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 1 
unto you, do ye even fo unto them.“ Whieh 4 
rule that we may all duly obſerve, by throwing 9 
aſide all ſcandal and detraction, all ſpite and ran- 1 
cour, all rudeneſs and contempt, all rage and“ 1 
violence, and whatever tendeth to make conver- 5 
ſation and commerce either uneaſy or troubleſome, 7 7 
may the God of Peace g grant, for Jeius Chriſt his 1 
fake, &c. 4 


| Conſider What hath been ſaid; and the Lord by by 
give you a right underſtanding i in all things. To 78 
whom, with the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, be all 
honour and glory, now and for ever. 
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1 Epiſt. Gen. of St. Joux, v. 7. 


> 0p Fur there are three that bear record 17 Heaven, the Fa- 
7 ther, the Ward, and the Ho; ” Gb; and _ Three 
are One. 


HIS 1457 being i apart to Wente = 
dur belief in the Eternal Trinity, I thought 
it t might be proper to employ my preſent diſcourſe 
1 entirely upon that ſubject; and I hope to handle it 
in fuch a manner, that the moſt ignorant among 
6 you may return home better formed of your 
duty in this great Point, than Probably” you are 
at preſent. 
1 It muſt be confeſſed, that by the e and 
1 indiſcretion of buſy, or at beſt of well-meaning 
_ P<oplc, as well as by the malice of thoſe who are 
2X enemies to all revealed religion, and are not con- 

: b tent to poſſeſs their own infidelity in ſilence, with- 

wh - Out communicating it to the diſturbance of ma 
4 7 kind; Lfay, by theſe means, it muſt be confeſſed, has 
F the 3 of the Trinity hath ſuffered very much, 
13 and made Chriſtianity ſufler along with it. For 
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theſe two things muſt be granted: firſt, that men 


of wicked lives would be very glad there were no 
truth in Chriſtianity at all ; and ſecondly, if they 
can pick out any one ſingle article in the Chriſtian 
religion, which appears not agreeable to their own _ 
| corrupted reaſon, or to the arguments of thoſe 
| bad people who follow the trade of ſeducing others, 
they preſently conclude, that the truth or the whole | 
goſpel muſt ſink along with that one article. Which 
is juſt as wiſe, as if a man ſhould ſay, becauſe he 
diſlikes one law of his country, he will therefore 
obſerve no law at all; and yet that one law may 
be very reaſonable 1 in itſelf although he does not 
allow it, or does not know the reaſon of the 
: law-givers. 1 8 
Thus it hath happened with 1 great A of f 
the Trinity; which word is indeed not in ſeripture, i 

; _ was a term of art invented in the earlier times 


(OC xpreſs the doctrine by a ſingle word, for the © 


of brevity and convenience, The doctrine 
FOR as delivered in holy ſcripture, though not ex- 


aciiy in the ſame words, 18 very ſhort, and amounts 
only to this; that the Father, the Son, and the 


Icly Ghoſt, are each of them God, and yet there 


is but One God. For as to the word Perſon, when 1 
we ſay there are three Perſons; and as to thoſe 
other explanations 3 in the Athanaſian creed this day 
read to you (whether compiled by Anathaſius or 
not) they were taken up three hundred years after 
Chriſt to expound this doctrine; and I will tell 
you upon what occaſion. About that time there 
ſprang up a hereſy of people called Arians, from 
one 
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one Arius the leader of them. Theſe denied our 


Saviour to be God, although they allowed all 
the reſt of the goſpel, wherein they were more 


ſincere than their followers among us. Thus the 
Chriſtian world was divided into two parts, till at 


length by the zeal and courage of St. Athanaſtus, 
the Arians were condemned in a general council, 


and a creed formed upon the true faith, as St, 
Athanaſius hath ſettled it. This creed is now read 
at certain times in our churches, which although 
it is uſeful for ediſication to thoſe who underſtand - 
"Nt, yet fince it contains ſome nice and philoſophi- 

cal points which few people can comprehend, the 

bulk of mankind is obliged to believe no more 
than the ſcripture doctrine, 48 1 have delivered it; 
becauſe that creed was intended only as an anſwer 5 
to the Arians in their own Way, who were very 

ſubtle diſputers. 1 5 | 


But this hereſy having revived in the 9 


about a hundred years ago, and continued ever 
ſince; not out of a zeal to truth, but to give a 
Jy looſe to wickedneſs by throw! ing off all religion; 
ſeveral divines, in order to "anſwer the cavils of 
thoſe adverſaries to truth and morality, began ta 
lind out farther explanations of this doctrine of the 


Trinity by rules of philoſophy ; ; which have mul- 
tiplied controverſies to ſuch a degree, as to beget 
ſeruples that have perplexed the minds of many 


ſober Chriſtians, who otherwiſe could never have 
— entertained them. 


I muſt therefore be bold to affirm, that the me- 


thod taken by many of thoſe Naked men to de- 


94 e | tend ; 
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fend the doQrine of the Trinity, hath been founded 


upon a miſtake. 
It muſt be allowed, that every man is bound to 
follow the rules and directions of that meaſure of | 
reaſon which God hath given him; and indeed 
he cannot do otherwiſe, if he will be ſincere, or 
act like a man. For inſtance: if I ſhould be com- 
manded by an angel from heaven to believe it is 90 1 
midnight at noon-day; yet I could not believe "ID t 
him. So if I were direQly told in ſcripture that i 1 
three are one, and one is three, I could not con- 
ceive or believe it in the na tural common ſenſe of 4 
that expreſſion, but muſt ſuppoſe that ſomething ; 
dark or myſtical was meant, which it pleaſed God 
to conceal from me and from all the world. Thus 
in the text, „There are Three that bear record,” 
Ec. Am E capable Of knowing and defining, 
what union and what diſtinction there may be in 
the divine nature, which poſſibly may be hid from w 
the angels themſelves? Again, I ſee it plainly de- 
clared in ſeripture, that there is but one God; It : 
and yet I find our Saviour claming the Preroga- 7 
tive of God in know! ing men's thoughts ; in ſaying = 
„ He and his Father are one ;” ad « bete 1 
« Abraham Was, 1am. I read, that the diſciple = 
worſhipped him : That Thomas ſaid to him, © My 
„Lord and my God:“ and St. John, chap, 1. 
In the beginning was the word, and the word 8 
$ was with God, and the word was God.” I read 85 15 
likewiſe that the Holy Ghoſt beſtowed the git of 7 9 5 
tongues, and the power of working miracles, 


which, 11 1 rightly confi dered, is as great a miracle 


ty 
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# 
as any, that a number of illiterate men ' ſhould of 


a ſudden be qualified to ſpeak all the languages | 
EZ then known in the world, ſuch as could be done 
oy the inſpiration of God alone. From theſe ſeve- 


ral texts it is plain, that God commands us to 
believe there is a union, and there is a diſtinction ; 

but what that union, or what that diſtinction is, 
all mankind are equally ignorant, and muſt con- 
tinue ſo, at leaſt till the day of judgment, without 


| ſome new revelation. ; 


But becauſe 1 cannot conceive the nature ot this 


union and diſtinction in the divine nature, am 1 


therefore to reject them as abſurd and impoſſible, as 


1 would if any one told me that three men are 


one, and one man is three? we are told, that a 


man and his wife are one fleſh ; this 1 can com- 


prehend the meaning of; . literally taken, 
it is a thing impoſlible. But the apoſtle tells Be. 
We ſee . in part, and we know but in part; 
and yet we would 5 all che ſecret ways 
and workings of God. 


Therefore I ſhall again repeat the doctrine of 


the Trinity, as it is politively affirmed in ſcrip- 
ture: that God 1 18 there expr eſſed i in three Gifferent 
names, as Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghoſt; 


that each of theſe is God, and that there is bar 2; 
one God. But this union and dif tinction are a 


1 my! fiery utterly unknown to mankind. 


This is enough for any good Chriſtian to be- 
lieve on this great article, without ever inquiring 


22 f. cher. And this can be contrary to no man's 


eaſon, 
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reaſon, although the knowledge of it 18 ; hid from 


him. 

But there is another difficulty of great import- 
ance among thoſe who quarrel with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as well as with ſeveral other arti- 


cles of Chriſtianity; which is, that our religion 
abounds in myſteries, and theſe they are ſo bold 

as to revile as cant, impoſture, and prieſtcraft. It 
18 impoſſible for us to determine, for what reaſons ih 
God thought fit to communicate ſome things to 1 

us in part, and leave ſome part a myſtery: but ſo 
it is in fact, and ſo the holy ſcriptures tell us in = 
ſeveral places. For inftance : the reſurrection and in 
change of our bodies are called myſteries by St. 
Paul; our Saviour” s incarnation is another; the 9 
ag dem of God is called a myſtery by our Saviour: 8 
e be" only known to his diſciples; ſo is faith and 
the word of God by St. Paul: I omit many others. 
So that to declare againſt all myſteries without diſ- 9 55 


tinction or exception, is to declare againſt the 
| whole tenor of the New Teſtament. 


There are two conditions, that may bring a: 
_ myſtery under ſuſpicion. Firſt, when it is not 
taught and commanded in holy writ ; or fecondly, 
when the myſtery turns to the advantage of thoſe 


who preach it to others. Now as to the firſt, it 


can never be ſaid, that we preach myſteries with- .; 
out warrant from holy ſcripture, although I con- 
feſs this of the Trinity may have ſometimes been 4 
explained by human invention, which might per- 
haps better have been ſpared. As to the ſecond, 


it will not be poſſible to charge the Proteſtant 
rieſt⸗ 


ey 
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prieſhood with propoſing any temporal advantage 


to themſelves by broaching, or multiplying, or 
preaching of myſteries. Does this myſtery of the 


Trinity, for inſtance, and the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt, bring the leaſt profit or power to the 
preachers? No; it is as great a myſtery to them 
ſelves as it is to the meaneſt of their hearers ; and 
may be rather a cauſe of humiliation, by putting 
their underſtanding, in that point, upon a level 
with the moſt ignorant of their flock. It is true 
indeed, the Roman church hath very much en- 


riched herſelf by trading in myſteries, for which = 


they have not the leaft authority from ſcripture, 


and which were fitted only to advance their own 
temporal wealth and grandeur ; ; ſuch a8 tranſub- 

ſtantiation, the worſhipping of images, indulgen- 
ces for ſins, purgatory, and maſſes for the das; 


with many more. But it is the perpetual lane 
of thoſe whoſe who have ill-will to our church, or 
a contempt for all religion, taken up by the wick- 


edneſs of their lives, to charge us with the errors 
and corruptions of popery, which all proteſtants 
have thrown off near two hundred years: whereas 
thoſe myſteries held by us, have no proſpect of 


power, pomp, or wealth, but have been ever 
maintained by the univerſal body of true believers 


bs from the days of the apoſtles, and will be ſo to the 


reſurrection; neither will the gates of hell prevail 


againſt ham. 


It may be thought perhaps a ſtrange thing, that 
God ſhould require us to believe myſteries, While 
me reaſon or manner of what we are to belleve is 

e eee — BE AAA ES above 
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above our comprehenſion, and wholly concealed 
from us: neither doth it appetr at firſt ſight, that 
the believing or not believing them doth concern 
either the glory of God, or contribute to the good- 
neſs or wickedneſs of our lives. But this is a great 
and dangerous miſtake. We ſee what a mighty 
weight is laid upon faith, both in the Old and 
New Teſtament. In the former we read, how the 
faith of Abraham is praiſed, who could believe 
that God would raiſe from him a great nation, at 
the very time that he was commanded to facrifice 
his only Son, and deſpaired of any other iſſue: 
and this was to him a great myſtery. Our Saviour —— 
is perpetually preaching faith to his diſciples, or 1 
reproaching them with the want of it; and St. 
Paul produceth numerous examples of che won 

ders done by faith. And all this is highly reaſon- 
able; for, faith is an entire dependence upon the 
truth, the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of 
God; which dependence will certainly incline us 
to obey him in all things. So that the great ex- 
cellency of faith conſiſts in the conſequence it 
hath upon our actions: as, if we depend upon 
the truth and wiſdom of a man, we ſhall certainly 


be more diſpoſed to follow his advice. Therefore 1 


let no man think that he can lead a8 good a moral 
life without faith, as with it; for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe he who hath no faith, cannot by the ſtrength | 
of his own reaſon or endeavours ſo caſily reſiſt 
temptations, as the other, who depends upon God's 
aſſiſtance in the overcoming of his frailties, and is 
ſure to be rewarded for ever in Hcav en for his 
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5 be above our reaſon, without being contrary to it. 
Of this kind are the power, the nature, and me * 
5 univerſal preſence of God, with innumerable other 
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vidory | over them. Faith,” ſays the apoſtl 84 


« js the evidence of things not ſeen:“ he means, 


that faith is a virtue, by which any thing com- 


manded us by God to believe, appears evident and 


certain to us, although we do not ſee, nor can 
conceive it; becauſe by faith we entirely depend 
upon. the oth and power of God. 


It is an old and true diſtinction, that things m may 


points. How little do thoſe who quarrel with 


myſteries know of the commoneſt. actions of na- 
ture! the growth. of an animal, of a plant, or of 
| the ſmalleſt ſeed, 18 4 myſtery to the wiſeſt among 
men. If an ignorant perſon were told, that a 


loadſtone would draw iron at a diſtance, he might 


ſay it was a thing contrary to his reaſon, and could 
not believe before he ſaw it with his eyes. 


The manner whereby the foul and body are 


united, and how they are diſtinguiſhed „ is wholly 


unaccountable to us. We ſee but one part, and 


yet we know we conſiſt of two; and this is a myſ- 


tery we cannot comprehend, any more than that 


of the Trinity. 


From what hath been ſaid, | it 18 - manifeſt: that 
God did never command us to belteve, nor his 
miniſters to preach, any doctrine which is con- 


trary to the reaſon he hath pleaſed to endow us 


with; but for his own wiſe ends has thought ſit to 


| conceal from us the nature of the thing he com- 


mands; 
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mands ; thereby to try our faith and obedience, 
and increaſe our dependence upon him. 

It is highly probable, that if God ſhould pleaſe 
to reveal unto us this great myſtery of the Trinity, 
or ſome other myſteries in our holy religion, we 
ſhould not be able to underſtand them, unleſs he 
would at the ſame time think fit to beftow on us 
ſome new powers or faculties of the mind, which | 
we want at preſent, and are reſerved till the day of 
reſurrection to life eternal. For now,” as the 
apoſtle ſays, © we ſee through a glaſs darkly, but 
e then face to face.” -J 
Thus, we ſee, the matter is -brought to this 5 
iſſue; : we muſt either believe what God directly 1 
commands us in holy ſcripture, or we muſt wholly 
reje& the ſcripture, and the Chriſtian religion | 
which we pretend to profeſs. But this, I hope, is 
too deſperate a ſtep for any of us to make. 
I have already obſerved, that thoſe who preach up 
the belief of the Trinity, or of any other myſtery, 7 
cannot propoſe any temporal advantage to them- 7 
ſelves by ſo doing. But this is not the caſe of 1 55 
thoſe who oppoſe theſe doctrines. Do they led 
better moral lives than a good Chriſtian ? are they 
more juſt 1 in their dealings? more chaſte, or tem 
perate, or charitable? Nothing at all of this; but, 8 

on the contrary, their intent is to overthrow al! 
religion, that they may gratify their vices without 1 
any reproach from the world, or their own con- 41 
ſcience; and are zealous to bring over as many We 
others as they can to their own opinions; becauſe "0 
it 
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== is ſome kind of imaginary comfort to have a 
is 1 multitude on their ſide. 
N 4 There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, 
. 2 | which, if i it were ſtrictly examined, is not as much 
1 4 contrary to common reaſon, and as much a myſ 
tery, as this doctrine of the Trinity; and there- 
fore we may with equal Juſtice deny the truth of 
them all. For inſtance: it is againft the laws of 
4 nature, that a human body ſhould be able to walk 
upon the water, as St. Peter is recorded to have 
done; or that a dead carcaſe ſhould be raiſed from 
the grave after three days, when it began to cor= _ 
| rupt ; which thoſe who underſtand anatomy will 
| pronounce to be impoſſible by the common rules 
of nature and reaſon. Yet theſe miracles, | and 
many others, are politively athrmed in the goſpel ; 
and theſe we mult believe, or give up our holy re- 
1 ligion to atheiſts and infidels. 
I ſhall now make a few inferences and obſerva- 
tions upon what has been laid, 


| Firſt, It would be well, if people would not oy: 
ſeo much weight on their own reaſon in matters of 
PI religion, as to think every thing impoſſible and 
=” abſurd which they cannot conceive. How often 
1 do we contradict the right rules of reaſon in the 
9 * whole courſe of our lives ? Reaſon itſelf is true and 
juſt, but the reaſon of every particular man is weak 
7 and wavering, perpetually ſwayed and turned by 
> his intereſts, his paſſions, and his vices. Let any 
5 7 man .but conſider, when he hath a controverſy 
| with another, though his cauſe be ever fo unjuſt, 
q though the whole world be againſt him, how 
_ blinded 
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Minded he is by the love of himſelf, to believe po: t 
that right 1 is wrong, and wrong is right, when it 4 ti 
makes for his own advantage. Where is then the 
right uſe of his reaſon, which he ſo much boaſts of, 
and which he would blaſphemoully ſet up to con- 
troul the commands of the Almighty ? _ 
Secondly, When men are tempted to deny the t 
myſteries of religion, let them examine and ſearch w tl 
into their own hearts, whether they have not ſome © th 
favourate fin, which is of their party in this diſl- = 
pute, and which 1 18 equally contrary to other com- ar 
mands of God in the goſpel. For, why do men th 
love darkneſs rather than light? The ſeripture tells ca 
us, © Becauſe their deeds are evil;“ and there can th 
he no other reaſon aſſigned. Therefore, when Jo 
men are curious and inquiſitive to diſcover ſome th 
weak ſides in Chriſtianity, and inclined to favour th 
every thing that is offered to its diſadvantage, it e 
is plain they wiſh it were not true; and thoſe lig 
wiſhes can proceed from nothing but an evil con- ve 
ſcience; becauſe, if there be truth in our reli- ſiv 
gion, their e muſt be miſerable. _ 
And therefore, t hirdly, men ſhould confider, He 
that raiſing A culttes concerning the myſteries in che 
religion, cannot make them more wiſe, learned, the 
or virtuous; better neighbours, or friends, or = ® 
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more ſerviceable to their country; but, whatever F 
they pretend, will deſtroy their inward peace of ſer 
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mind by perpetual doubts and fears arifing in their tne 
| breaſts. And God forbid we ſhould ever ſee the 
times ſo bad, when dangerous opinions in * 
will be a means to > get 7 and preferment; 
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© though even in fach a caſe, 1t would be an \ ill 
traffick to gain the world, and loſe our own ſouls. 


80 that upon the whole it will be impoſſible to 
} find any real uſe towards a virtuous or happy life, 


= = by denying the myſteries of the goſpel. - 


* Fourthly, Thoſe ſtrong unbelievers, who expect 
© that all my ſeries ſhould be ſquared and fitted to 
© their own reaſon, might have ſomewhat to ſay for 
- themſelves, if they could Oy the general reaſon 
of mankind in their opinions; but herein they 
are miſerably defective, ablacd, and ridiculous ; 
| they ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel: they 
can believe that. the world was made by chance; 
that God doth not concern himſelf with things be- 9 
low; will neither puniſh vice nor reward virtue; 
chat religion was invented by cunning men to keep 
the world in awe; with many other Opinions 
_ equally falſe and deteſtable, againſt the common 
light of nature as well as akon; againſt the uni- 
verſal ſentiments of all civilized nations, and offen- 
ſive to the ears even of a ſober heathen. | 


Laſtly, Since the world abounds with peſtilent 
books particularly written againſt this doctrine of 
the Trinity; it is fit to inform you, that the au- 
thors of them proceed wholly upon a miſtake : 
Whey would ſhew how impoſſible it is, that Su | 
can be one, and one can be three; whereas the 
eripture ſaith no ſuch thing, at leaſt 1 in that man- 
ner they would make it: * only that there is: 
ſome kind of unity and diſtindtion in the divine 
ure, which mankind cannot poſhibly compre- 


2 0 hend: thus the whole doctrine is ſhort and plain, 
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and in itſelf incapable of any controverſy ; ſince 
God himſelf hath pronounced the fact, but wholly 


concealed the manner. And therefore many di- 
vines, who thought fit to anſwer thoſe wicked 
books, have been miſtaken too by anſwering fools 
in their folly; and endeavovring to explain a 


myſtery, which God intended to keep ſecret from 
us. And as I would exhort all men to avoid read- 


ing thoſe wicked books written againſt this doc- 8 


trine, as dangerous and pernicious; ſo. I think 


they may omit the anſwers, as unneceſſary. This 
I confeſs will probably affect but few or none 
among the generality of our congregations, who 
do not much trouble themſelves with books, at leaſt 
of this kind. However, many, who do not read 
themſelves, are ſeduced by others that do, and thus 
become unbelievers upon truſt and at ſecond hand; | 
and this is too frequent a caſe : for which abs. = 
have endeavoured to put this doctrine upon a 


ſhort and ſure foot, levelled to the meaneſt under- 


ſtanding ; by which we may, as the apoſtle directs, } 


be ready always to give an anſwer to every man, 
that aſketh us a reaſon of the hope that 1s in Us, 
with meekneſs and fear. 


And thus I have done with my ſubject, 55 
probably I ſhould not have choſen, if I had not 


been invited to it by the occaſion of this ſeaſon, ap- 
pointed on purpoſe to celebrate the myſteries of the 


Trinity, and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, where- Pe 


in we pray to be kept ſtedfaſt in this faith; and 


What this faith 18 1 have ſhewn you in th e plaineſt | 33 1 


25 
0 a 8 


manner I could, For, upon the whole, it is no OY 
1 more | 


12 


ON THE TRINITY. 3s 


more than this God commands us, by our 4 


a . upon his truth, and his holy word, to 


n 


believe a fact that we do not underſtand. And this 
is no more than what we do every day in the 
1 works of nature, upon the credit of men of learn- 
| E ing. Without faith we can do no works acceptable 
to God; for, if they proceed from any other prin- 
© ciple, they will not advance our ſalvation; and 
1 tis faith, as I have explained it, we may acquire 
1 without giving up our ſenſes, or contradicting our 
reaſon, May God of his infinite mercy inſpire us 
Vluoth true faith in every article and myſtery of our 
1 religion, ſo as to diſpoſe us to do what is pleaſing 
in his ſight; and this we pray through Jeſus 
7 > Chriſt, to whom, with the Father and the Holy 
1 Ghoſt, the myſterious incomprehenſible One Gon, 
be all honour and gory. now and for evermore ! 
1 Amen. be | 
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MUTUAL SUBJEC TION: 
1 St. P ETER v5. 


—— 7: ea, all f you be fuljet one to another. 


to the elder; doth here, in the words of my text, 


ſum up the whole, by advancing a point of doc- 
trine, which at firſt may Apen A little extraordi- 
nary; © Yea, all of you,” faith he, be ſubje& 
one to another. For it ſhotild ſeem, that two 
perſons cannot properly be ſaid to be ſubje& to 
each other, and that ſubjection is only due from 


7 IIIE apoſtle having in many parts of this 
epiſtle given directions to Chriſtians concern- 
ing the duty of ſubjection or obedience to ſuperi- 
ors; in the ſeveral inſtances of the ſubject to the 

prince, the child to his parent, the ſervant to his 

maſter, the wife to her huſband, and the younger 


inferiors to thoſe above them: yet St. Paul hath 1 6 


ſeveral paſſages to the ſame purpoſe. For he ex- 1 | 

horts the Romans, © in honour to prefer « one ano- ö 
and the Philippians, © that in lowlineſs 4 q 
* of mind they ſhould each eſteem other better 
and the Epheſians, that they "kt 


2 


e ther; 


59 


than themſelves; 


ſhould “ ſubmit themſelves one to another 1 in the 1 


„Ne 
1 
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„ fear of the Lord.” Here we find theſe two 
great apoſtles recommending to all Chriſtians this 


5 4 duty of mutual ſubjection. For we may obſerve 


: # by St, Peter, that having mentioned the ſeveral re= 
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lations which men bear to each other, as governor 


; and ſubject, maſter and ſervant, and the reſt which 


I have already repeated, he makes no exception, 
but ſums up the whole with commanding * alt-t0- 
„ he ſubject one to another.” Whence we may 
| conclude, that this ſubjection due from all men 
to all men, is ſomething more than the compli- 


ment of courſe, when our betters are pleaſed to tell 
us they are our humble ſervants, but underſtand 
us to be their ſlaves. 


I know very well, that ſome of thoſe who ex- 


| . plain this text apply it to humility, to the duties of 

charity, to private exhortations, and to bearing 
with each other's infirmities; and it is probable the 
apoſtle may have had a regard to all theſe. But, 
however, many learned men agree, that there is 
ſomething more underſtood, and ſo the words in 
© their plain natural meaning muſt import; as you 
will obſerve yourſelves, if you read them with the 


3 of the verſe, which is thus; “ Like- 
wiſe ye younger ſubmit yourſelves unto the 
elder; yea, all of you be ſubject one to ano 
= wa” So that, upon the whole, there muſt 
be ſome kind of ſubjection due from every man 


00 


5 to every man, which cannot be made void by any 
power, pre- eminence, or authority whatſoever. 
Now what ſort of ſubjection this is, and hoy it 


0 _ ought 
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4 ought to be paid, ſhall be the ſubject of an pre- 


ſent diſcourſe. 
As God hath contrived all the works of 1 nature 


to be uſeful, and in ſome manner a ſupport to | 0 
each other, by which the whole frame of the world, 1 
under his providence, is preſerved and kept up; = 
ſo among mankind our particular tations are a- 
pointed to cach of us by God Almighty, wherein 
we are obliged to act, as far as our power reach- 
eth, towards the good of the whole community. 
And he who doth not perform that part aſſigned 
him towards advancing the benefit of the whole, 


in proportion to his opportunities and abilities, 1s 


not only a uſeleſs, but a very miſchievous member 7 
of the publick: becauſe he takes his ſhare of the 
profit, and yet leaves his ſhare of the burden to 
be borne by others, which is the true principal 
cauſe of moſt miſeries and misfortunes in life. For 
a wiſe man, who does not aſſiſt with his counſels 


great man, with his protection; a rich man, with 


Bis bounty and charity; and a poor man, with his 5 


labour; are perfect nuiſances in a commonwealth. 


Neither is any condition of life more honourable 
in the ſight of God than another; otherwiſe ge 
would be a reſpecter of perſons, which he aſſures 
us he is not: for he hath-propoſed the ſame ſal- 


vation to all men, and hath only placed them in 
different ways or ſtations to work it out. Princes 


are born with no more advantages of ſtrength or 
wiſdom, than other men; and, by an — | 
edncatioh, are uſually more 2 in both, than 


thouſands of their ſubjes. They depend for 
every 
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- 6 every neceſſary of life upon the meaneſt of their | 
people: beſides, obedience and ſubjection were 
never enjoined by God to humour the paſhons, 
luſts, and vanities of thoſe who demand them from 
us ; but we are commanded to obey our governors, | 
7h becatiſe diſobedience would breed ſeditions in the 
= ſttate. Thus ſervants are directed to obey their 
maſters, children their parents, and wives their 
> huſbands; not from any reſpect of perſons i 
od, but heeuuſs otherwiſe there would be ting 
9 but confuſion in private families. This matter 
„will be clearly explained, by conſidering the com- 
A g 15 pariſon which St. Paul makes between the church 
of Chriſt, and the body of man: for the ſame re- 
. ſemblance will hold, not only to families and king=- 
doms, but 15 the Whole corporation of mant, 
1 « The eye,” faith he, „cannot lay unto the hand, 


11 have no need of thee ; ; nor again the hand to 
„ « the foot, I have no 1 of thee. Nay, much 


more, thoſe members of the body which ſeem to 


3öàz © be more feeble, are neceſſary: and whether one | 
. © member ſuffer, all the members ſaffer with it; 
== © or one member be honoured, all the members 
| rejoice with it,” The caſe is directly the fame - 
b among mankind. The prince cannot lay to the 
1 = merchant, I have no need of thee; nor the mer- 
bu, chant to the labourer, I have no need of thee, Nay, 
much more thoſe members, which ſeem to be more 
n feeble, are neceſſary, For the poor are generally 
more neceſſary members of the commonwealth thin 
2 : the rich: which clearly ſhews, that G od never in- 
LY terided fuchy poſſeſſions for the ſake and ſervicę of 
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thoſe to whom he lends them; but becauſe he 
| hath aſſigned every man his particular ſtation to be 
_ uſeful in life, and this for the reaſon given by the 
apoſtle, “that there may be no ſchiſm in the 
ee, 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature 
of that ſubjection, which we all owe to one ano- 
ther. God Almighty hath been pleaſed to put us 
into an imperfect ſtate, where we have perpetual | 
occaſion of zach other's aſſiſtance. There is none 
fo low, as not to be in a capacity of aſſiſting the 
Higheſt; nor ſo 3 highs, as not to want the aſſiſtance 
of the lowed: 


It plainly appears from what- hath been aid 
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that no one human crcature is more worthy than 


another in the ſight of God, farther than accord- | 
ing to the goodneſs or holineſs of their lives; ; and | ; 
: that power, wealth, and the like outward advan- 
tages, arc ſo far from being the marks of God's 
approving or preferring thoſe on whom they are 
beſtowed, that, on the contrary, he 1s pleaſed to 


Fſaffer them to be almoſt engroſled by thoſe Who "oh 


have leaſt title to his favour. Now, according to 
this equality wherein God hath placed all man- 
kind with relation to himſelf, you will obſerve, | 
that in all the relations between man and man, : 
there is a mutual dependence, whereby the one 
cannot ſubſiſt without the other. Thus, no man 
can be a prince without ſubjects, nor a maſter 
without ſervants, nor a father without children. 
And this both explains and confirms the doctrine 
pf the text; for where there is a mutual depend- 
8 encc 
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BY MUTUAL SUBJECTION. ax 
© ence there muſt be a mutual duty, and conſequently 
2 a mutual ſubjection. For inſtance, the ſubject 
1 1 muſt obey his prince, becauſe God commands it, 
FF human laws require it, and the ſafety of the ws . 
lick makes it neceſſ. lary; ; for the ſame reaſons we 
C 6 muſt obey all that are in authority, and ſubmit 
ourſelves not only to the good and gentle, but alſo 
co the froward, whether they rule according to our 
> liking or not. On the other ſide, in thoſe coun- 
tries that pretend to freedom, princes are ſubject to 
thoſe laws which their people have choſen ; they are 
bound to protect their ſubjects in liberty, property, 
and religion, to receive their petitions, and redreſs 
| + their grievances: fo that the beſt prince is, in the 
= opinion of wile men, only the greateſt ſervant of 
lle nation; not only a ſervant to the publick in 
| SE general, Tas: in ſome ſort to every man 1n it, In 
the like manner, a ſervant owes. obedience, and . 
= diligence, and faithfulneſs to his maſter; from 
whom at the ſame time he hath a juſt 1 for 
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Protection, and maintenance, and gentle treatment. 
) __ Nay, even the poor beggar hath a juſt demand of 
aan alms from the rich man, who is guilty of fraud, 
- = injuſtice, and oppreſſion, if he does not afford re- 
8 bet according to his abilities. 5 
1 = But this ſubjection we all owe one another, 1 


no where more neceſſary than in the common con- 
1 F verſations of life; for without it there could be no 
ix. 2 © fociety among men. If the learned would not 
ſometimes ſubmit to the ignorant, the wile to the 
1 dimple, the gentle to the froward, the old to the 
7 | weakneſſes of the young there would be nothing 
Ml but us 
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but everlaſting variance in the world. This our 
Saviour Himſelf confirmett by his own example; for 
Ke appeared in the form of a ſervant, and waſhed 
his diſciples feet, adding thoſe memorable words, 
« Ve call me Lord and Maſter, and ye fay well, 
60 for 10 I am. If I then your Lord and Maſter i. 8 
„ waſh your feet, how much more ought ye to 
*« waſh one another's feet?“ Under which expreſ - 
Ton of waſhing the feet, is included all that ſub- 2 
jection, aſſiſtance, love, and duty, which every _ 1 
good Chriſtian ought to pay his brother, in what- _ 
ever ſtation God hath placed him. For the greateſt + 
prince, and the meaneſt ſlave, are not, by infinite 
degrees ſo diſtant; as our Saviour and thoſe diſci- EK 
| Pes whoſe feet he vouchſafed to waſh. = TX 
And although this doctrine of ſubjeQing our- o 
feives to one another may ſeem to grate upon the 11 
pride and vanity of mankind, and may therefore be 
hard to be digeſted by thoſe who value themſelves | « 
upon their greatneſs or their wealth; yet it is | 
really no more than what moſt men oraftife upon 
x 
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other occaſions. For, if our neighbour who is our 
inferior comes to ſee us, we riſe to receive him, wre 1 
place him above us, and reſpect him as if he were J if 
better than ourſelves; and this is thought both de- I 
bent and neceſſary, and is uſually called good- r 
manners. Now the duty required by the apoſtle, 1 9 
1s enly, that we ſhould enlarge our minds, and 
that what we thus practiſe in the common courſe *F 
of life, we ſhould imitate in all our actions and By 9 
proceedings whatſoever; ſince our Saviour tells us, : ; 7 
that every man is our Heiebour, and fince we are 
$547: | | o 
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7 40 ready 3 in the point of civility to yh to others 
in our own houſes, where only we have any title 
to govern. 1 
HFaving thus own: you, what ſort of ſubje ee- 
tion it is, which all men owe one another, and in 
what manner it ought to be paid, I ſhall now. 
; In draw ſome obſervations from what hath been 
fad. | : 
And firſt; A thorodgh pratiice of this duty of ; 
Wm | ſubjecting olrſclens to the wants and infirmities 
of each other, would utterly . in us the 5 
vice of pride. 
Por, if God has pleaſed to entruſt me vi a 
allent, not for my own ſake, but for the ſervice of 
2 others, and at the ſame time hath left me full of 
- i # wants and neceſſities, which others muſt ſupply ; 3 
e 14 can then have no cauſe to fet any extraordinary 
e value upon myſelf, or to deſpiſe my brother, be- 
8 3 5 en he hath not the ſame talents which were lent 
Is to me. His being may probably be as uſeful to 
* | the publick, as mine; and therefore, by the 
PA 1 7 rules of right reaſon, Jam in no ſort preterable to 
e | him. 8 
e z 0 Secondly; 'Tis very manifeſt from what has been 
1 TH that no man ought to look upon the advan- : 
9 ages of life, ſuch as riches, honour, power, and 
| F the like, as his property, but merely as a truſt, 
8 T tick God hath depoſited with him to be em- 
Pployed for the uſe of his brethren ; and God will 
275 certainly puniſh the breach of et truſt, though 
* A the laws of man will not, or rather indeed cannot; 
becauſe the truſt was conferred only by God, who 
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has 
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has not left it to any power on earth to decide 
infallibly, whether a man makes a good uſe of his 
talents or not, or to puniſh him where he fails. 
And therefore God ſeems to have more particularly 
taken this matter into his own hands, and will moſt 
certainly reward, or puniſh us, in proportion to our 


good, or ill performance in it. Now, although 15 


the advantages, which one poſſeſſeth more than 


another, may in ſome ſenſe be called his property 1 
with reſpect ta other men, yet with reſpect to 
God they are, as I ſaid, only a truſt; Which will 


plainly appear from hence: if a man toes not uſe 


thoſe advantages to the good of the publick, or 1 


the benefit of his neighbour, it is certain he dota 
not deſerve them, and conſequently that God 


never intended them for a bleſſing to him; and 1 


on the other ſide, whoever does employ his ta- 


lents as he ought, will find, by his own experi- 


ence, that they were chiefly lent him for the ſer- 
vice of others; for, to the ſervice of others he 
will certainly employ them. 

Thirdly, If we could all be brought to practiſe 
this duty of ſubjecting ourſelves to each other, it 


would very much contribute to the general happi- 1 
neſs of mankind : for this would root out envy and 7 

malice from the heart of man; becauſe you cannot bk. 
envy your neighbour's renath; if he make uſe of 5 
it to defend your life, or carry your burden; you 
cannot envy his wiſdom, if he gives you good 
counſel ; nor his riches, if he ſupplies you in you 
wants; nor his greatneſs, if he employs it to your 1 by 
protection. The miſeries of life are not properly 
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owing to the unequal diſtribution of things; but 
God Almighty, the great King of Heaven, is 


©” reated like the kings of the earth, who, although 


perhaps intending well themſelves, have alben molt 


aabominable miniſters and ſtewards, and thoſe ge- 


nerally the vileſt, to whom they intruſt the moſt 


1 talents. But here is the difference, that the princes 


of this world ſee by other men's eyes, but God | 
ſees all things; and therefore, whenever he per- 
mits his bleſſings to be dealt among thoſe who are 


unworthy, we may certainly conclude, that he in- 
tends them only as a puniſhment to an evil world, 


as well as to the owners. It were well, if thoſe 


| would conſider this, whoſe riches ſerve them only 


as a ſpur to avarice, or as an inſtrument to their 
| beſts + ; whoſe wiſdom is only of this world, to put : 
| falſe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 


7 evil good, againſt the conviction of their own con- 


7 5 
ain 


ſciences; and laſtly, who employ their power and 
favour in acts of oppreſſion or injuſtice, in miſre- 
Y projecting perſons and things, or in countenancing 


6 the wicked, to the ruin of the innocent. 


Fourthly, The practice of this duty of being 
ſubject to one another, would make us reſt con- 
tented in the ſeveral ſtations of life, wherein God 


x | hath thought fit to place us; becauſe it would, in ; 
| . the beſt and eaſieſt manner, bring us back as it 
0 were to that early ſtate of the goſpel, when Chriſt- 


ans had all things in common. For, if the poor 
Ed the rich diſpoſed to ſupply their wants; if 
the ignorant found the wile ready to inſtruct 1 
direct them; or if che weak might always find 
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protection from the mighty; 1 they cx none of 2 _ * 
them, with the -leaſt pretence. — Juſtice, lament = 35 

5 cheir own condition. a n 
From all that hath been hitherto ſaid, it appears, 0 01 
that great abilities of any fort, when they are en- . 
ployed as God directs, do but make the owners u 
of them greater and more painful ſervants to their i. 
neighbour, and the publick : however, we are by | pe 
no means to conelude from hence, that they are 1 jo 
not really bleſſings, when they are in the hands of th 
good men. For, firſt, what can be a greater ho- ot 
nour than to be choſen one of the ſtewards and n 
difſpenſers of God's bounty to mankind? what is m 
there that can give a generous ſpirit more plea= ro 
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ſiure and complacency of mind, than to conſider, fel 


that he is an inſtrument of doing much good ? | bl 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, 
their ſubſiſtence, their ſafety, their health, and the pr 
good conduct of their lives? The wickedeſt man 7 co 
upon earth takes a pleaſure in doing good to thoſe wi 
he loves; and therefore ſurely a good Chriſtian, in 
who obeys our Saviour's commands of loving al! 
men, cannot but take delight in doing good even 
to his enemies. God, who gives all things to all 
men, can receive nothing from any; and thoſe 
among men, who do the moſt good, and receive 
the feweſt returns, do moſt retemble the Creator: 
for which reaſon St. Paul delivers it as a faying 
of our Saviour, that © it is more bleſſed to give 
than receive.” By this rule, what muſt become 
of thoſe things, which the world values as the 
greateſt Ln . power, and the like, 
when 
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py when our Saviour plainly determines, that the 25 
beſt way to make them bleſſings is to part with 


them? Therefore, although the advantages, which 


1 one man hath over another, may be called bleſſings, 


yet they are by no means ſo in the fenſe the world 
© uſually underſtands. Thus, for example, great 
riches are no bleſſings in themſelves; becauſe the T 
poor man with the common neceſſaries of life en- 
075 more health, and has fewer cares without 
them: how then do they become bleſſings? No 
* otherwiſe than by being employed | in feeding the 
© hungry, cloathing the naked, rewarding worthy | 
men, andi in ſhort, doing acts of charity and gene- 
roth. Thus likewiſe, power is no bleſſing i in it- 
ſelf, becauſe private men bear leſs « envy, and trou- 
ble, and anguiſh without it. But when it is em- 
W oloyed to protect the innocent, to relieve the op- 
rreſled, and to puniſh the onpreſiar, then it be- 
comes a great bleſſing. And lo, laſtly, even great 
Grier is, in the opinion of Solomon, not a bleſſing 
in itſelf: for © in much wiſdom is much ſorrow;“ 
Wand men of common underſtanding, if they ſerve - 
God, and mind their callings, make fewer miſ- 


2 takes in the conduct of life, than thoſe who have 
"= heads. And yet wiſdom is a mighty bleſſ- 


9 uct te ignorant, to he - a faithful oe 
either 1 in publick or private, to be a director to 


| youth, and to many other ends needleſs here to 
N mention. 


10 conclude : * God lent us into the world 1 to 


"ons | 
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our abilities will reach, and as littleev il, as our many Mz 
infirmities will permit. Some he hath only triſted 
with one talent, ſome with five, and ſome with ten. 
No man is without his talent ; and he that is faith- | 7 
ful or negligent in a little; ſhall be rewarded or 1 0 
puniſhed, as well as he that hath been ſo in a greet 


deal. . 
Conſider what bath been ſaid, £7, 


— 


0 N TH E 


' TESTIMONY OF CON SCIENCE. 


2 c R. i 12. Part of it. 


9 — For our rejoicing is this, the tftimony of our _— 
3 ſcience.” 5 


\HERE | is no word more | frequently | in the 
4 mouths of men than that of conſcience, and 
che meaning of it is in ſome meaſure generally un- 


dᷓ̃eeſtood: however, becauſe it is likewiſe a word 


1 extremely abuſed by many people, who apply 
bother meanings to it, which God Almighty never 
intended; I ſhall explain it to you in the cleareſt 
manner I am able. The word Conſcience properly 
ſigniſies that knowledge which a man hath within 
; himſelf of his own thoughts and actions. And 
1 1 ecauſe if a man Judgeth fairly of his own actions, : 
by comparing them with the law of God, his mind 


Will either approve or condemn him, according "" WH 
e hath done good or evil; therefore this know-_ 
1 ledge or conſcience may properly be called both 
1 =” accuſer and a judge. So that whenever our 
Wy” 3 accuſeth us, we are certainly guilty; 
. but we are not always innocent, when it doth not 


accuſe 
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accuſe us: for very often, through the hardnef: 
of our hearts, or the fnduels and favour we bea 
to ourſelves, or through ignorance or neglect, we 
do not ſuffer our conicience to take any cogniſance 
of ſeveral ſins we commit. 


uſe of this hath been the occaſion of more evils 


under the fun than almoſt all other cauſes Put 4 
For, as conſcience is nothing elſe but 


d: 
EA C 


together. 


the knowledge we have of what we are thinking 
and doing; ſo it can guide us no farther than that 1 


hat! 


knowledge reacheth: and therefore God 
placed conſcience in us to be our director only in 


thoſe actions, which ſcripture and reaſon plainly | |; 
But in caſes too diffi- 


tell us to be good or evil. 
cult or doubtful for us to comprehend or deter- 


mane, there conſcience is not concerned; becauſe _ 


it cannot adviſe in what it doth not underſtand, 
nor decide where it is itſelf in doubt: but, by 


God's great mercy, thoſe difficult points are never 
There is 
likewiſe another evil, that men often fay, a thing 


of abſolute neceſſity to our ſalvation. 


is againſt their conſcience, when really it is not. 


For inftance : aſk any of thole who differ from 15 
why they do not come "rs 
to church? they will ſay, they diſlike the ceremo- 
nies, the prayers, the habits, and the like; and 1 
therefore it goes againſt their conſcience: but they 1 2x 
are miſtaken, their teacher hath put thoſe words 
into their mouth; for a man's conſcience can go 
no higher than his knowledge ; and therefore ll 9 


the worſhip eſtabliſhed, 


There is another of- 
tice likewiſe belonging to conſcience, which is that 
of being our director and guide; and the wrong 
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he has thoroughly examined by ſcripture, and the 

15 3 of the ancient church, whether thoſe 
9 — points are blameable or not, his er cannot 
poſſibly direct him to condemn them. Hence 
1 . have likewiſe ariſen thoſe miſtakes about what is 
4 - uſually called liberty of conſcience ; which, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is no more than a libert ty of know. 
ing our own thoughts; which liberty no one can 
take from us. But thoſe words have obtained quite 
different meanings: liberty of conſcience is now-a- 


eh PEG NE NEVE; 


days not only underſtood to be the liberty of be- 
t lieving what men pleaſe, but alſo of endeavouring 

n to propagate that belief as much as they can, and 
to overthrow the faith which the laws have already ; 


7 eſtabliſhed, and to be rewarded by the publick for 


- thoſe wicked endeavours : : and this f is the liberty of 
_ conſcience which the fanaticks are now openly in 

e the face of the world endcavouring at with their 

L, 7 utmoſt application. At the ſame time it cannot 
but be obſerved, that thoſe v ery. perſons, Who, 
er under pretence of a publick ſpirit and tenderneſs 

15 5 towards their Chriſtian brethren, are ſo zealous for 
ſuch a liberty of conſcience as this, are of all others 
Nt. the leaſt tender to thoſe who differ from them in 


the ſmalleſt point relating to govern: nent; and I 
ne riſk I could not ſay, that the Majeſty of the liv- 
0- Ang God, may be offended with more ſecurity, 
nd than the memory of a dead prince. But the wiſ⸗ 
ey wu dom of the world at preſent ſeems to agree with 
rds that of the heathen emperor, Who faid, If the 
gods were offended, it was their own concern, 
uy 8 nd they were able to vindicate themſelves, 
L „ 3 Wt 


] 
1 
| 
; 
f 
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But, although conſcience hath been abuſed to © 


thoſe wicked purpoſes which I have already re- 8 ; 
lated, yet a due regard to the directions it plainly | 5 
gives us, as well as to its accuſations, reproaches, 
and advices, would be of the greateſt uſe to man- 
kind, both for their preſent welfare, and future 895 I 
f pinels, 5 
Therefore, my Uiconrſs at this time ſhall be 
directed to prove to you, that there is no ſolid, 
ſirm foundation for virtue, but on a conſtience 
which is guided by religion. 


In order to this, I ſhall firſt ſhew you the weak- 


nels and uncertainty of two falſe principles, which _ 
many people ſet up in the place of conſcience, for 1 
a guide to their actions. 5 Cs. 
The firit of theſe principles i is, what the world 1 
uſually calls moral honeſty. There are ſome 
people, who appear very indifferent as to religion, 
and yet have the repute of being juſt and fats” in 
their dealings; ; and theſe are generally known _ 
by the character of good moral men. But now, 5 
if you look into the grounds and the motives of 
ſuch a man's actions, you ſhall find them to be 
no cther than his own eaſe and intereſt. For ex- 
ample : you truſt a moral man with your money 
in the way of trade, you truſt another with the 
defence of your cauſe at law, and perhaps they 1 
both deal juflly with you. Why ? not from an 
regard they have for juſtice, but becauſe their for- 
tune depends upon their credit, and a ſtain of open 
publick diſhoneſty muſt be to their diſadvantage, 4 5 
But let it conſiſt with ſuch a man's intereſt and 
ſafety 5 


— A — — — ä 4 od . 
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lafety to wrong you, and then it will be impoſſible 
3 you can have any hold upon him; becauſe there 
is nothing left to give him a check, or put in the 
L 5 balance aint his profit. For if he hath nothing 
to govern himſelf by but tlie opinion of the world, 
ads long as he can conceal his injuſtice from the | 
world, he thinks he is ſafe. 
"> Befides, it is found by experience, that thoſe 
| men who {et up for morality without regard to 
; religion, are generally virtuous but in part; they | 
Xx will be juſt in their dealings between man and 
” == man; but if they find themſelves diſpoſed to pride, 
h. Cl Juſt, intemper ance, or avarice, they do not think 
* their morality cone erned to check them in any of 
: | theſe vices; becauſe it is the great rule of ſuch 
d Þ men, that they may lawfully follow the dictates of 
e nature, wherever their ſafety, health, and fortune 
„ are not injured, So that upon the whole there is 
n hardly one vice, which a mere moral man may 
n not, upon ſome occaſions, allow himſelf to prac- 25 
„tie. 

ol uhe other falſe aciple; which ſome men ſet up 
de in the place of conſcience to be their director 
in life, 3 is what thoſe who pretend to it call ho- . 
7 = nour. | : 

10 . This we” is ro 3 the fandion of an 
I oath; ; It is reckoned to be a great commendation to 
14 be a ſtrict man of honour; and it is commonly 
r underſtood, that a man of honour can never be 


n Suly of a baſe action. This is uſually the ſtile of 
e. F " military men, of perſons with titles, and of others 
who Pretend to N and quality. Tis true in- 
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deed, that in ancient times it was univerſally un- 
derſtood, that honour was the reward of virtue; 


but, if ſuch honour as is now-a- days going will 


not permit a man to do a baſe action, it muſt be 
allowed, there are very few ſuch things as baſ- 1 
actions in nature. No man of honour, as that 
word is uſually underſtood, did ever pretend that 
his honour obliged him to be chaſte or temperate, 
to pay his creditors, to be uſeful to his country, to 
do good to mankind, to endeavour to be wiſe or 7 
learned, to regard his word, his promiſe, Or bis 6 
oath : or if he hath any of theſe virtues , they were 
never learned | in the catechiſm of ar which 1 
contains but two. precepts, the punctual payment 
of debts contracted at play, and the right under- 
1 8 ſtanding the ſeveral degrees of an affront, in order 


to revenge it by the death of an brerhey: 


But ſuppoſe this principle of honour, which 
ſome men ſo much boaſt of, did really produce i 
more virtues than it ever pretended to; yet, ſince 
the very being of that honour depended upon the _ 
breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the people, 1 
the virtues derived from it could be of no long or i 
certain duration. For example: ſuppoſe a man, 1 
from a principle of honour, ſhould reſolve to be 
juſt, or chaſte, or temperate, and yet the cenſuring 4 
world ſhould take a humour of refuſing him thoſe 
characters, he would then think the obligation al 
an end. Or, on the other fide, if he thought he 
could gain honour by the falſeſt and vileſt action 
(which 3 is a caſe that very often happens) he won 

then make no ſcruple to perform It, And God F 
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> knows, it would be an unhappy ſtate, to have the 
5 religion, the liberty, or the property of a people 
9 lodged in ſuch hands; . which however hath been 
too often the caſe. 


What I have ſaid upon {this principle of honour 


may perhaps be thought of ſmall concernment to 
moſt of you, who are my hearers : however, a 
caution was not altogether unneceſſary; ; ſince there | 
is nothing by which not only the vulgar, but the 
= honeſt tradeſman, hath been ſo much deceived, as | 
this infamous pretence to honour 3 in too many of 
© their betters. a 


Having thus ſhewn you the weakneſs and un- 


15 certainty of thoſe principles, which ſome men ſet 
up in the place of conſcience to direct them! in their _ 

actions; I ſhall now endeavour to prove to you, 

that there is no ſolid, firm foundation of virtue, - 
but in a conſcience directed by” the. principles of 
religion. | 


There is no way c of Judging how far we. may 


depend upon the actions of men, otherwiſe than, 
by knowing the motives, and grounds, and cauſes 
of them; and if the motives of our actions be not 
rreſolved and determined into the law of God, they 
= WJ ill be precarious. and uncertain, and liable to per- 
> St changes. _ I will thew you what I mean by 
7 an example: ſuppoſe a man thinks it his duty to 
5 obey his Parents, becauſe reaſon tells him ſo, be- 
cauſe he is obliged by gratitude, and becauſe the 
4 laws of his country command him to do ſo : if he 
la x ltops here, his parents can have 110 taſting ſecurity ; 
4 lor an occafion may happen, wherein it may be 


L. 4 extremely 
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extremely his intereſt to be diſobedient, and where 


the laws of the land can lay no hold upon him: 
therefore, before ſuch a man can ſafely be truſted, 


he muſt proceed farther, and conſider, that his rea- 
ſon is the gift of God; that God commanded him 


to be obedient to the laws, and did moreover in a 
particular manner enjoin him to be dutiful to his 
parents; after which, if he lays due weight upon 
thoſe conſiderations, he will probably continue in 
| his duty to the end of his life: becauſe no earthly 


intereſt can ever come in competition to balance ©: 
the danger of offending his Creator, or the hap- 


5 pineſs of pleaſing him. And of all this his con- 


ſcience will certainly inform him, if he hath any 2 


regard to reli Sion. 


'v 


- Secondly ;; Fear and hope are the two Sen 1 5 
natural motives of all men's actions: but neither of 
bheſe paſſions will ever put us in the way of virtue, 
unleſs they be directed by conſcience. For, al- 
though virtuous men do ſometimes accidentally 2 


make their way to preferment, yet the world is ſo 


corrupted, that no man can reaſonably hope to be 
rewarded in it merely upon account of his virtue, © 

And conſequently the fear of puniſhment in this 

life, will preſerve men from very few vices, ſince | 
{ome of the blackeſt and baſeſt do often prove the * 
ſureſt ſteps to favour ; ſuch as ingratitude, hypo- 
criſy, treachery, | e ſubornation, atheiſm, 
and many more, which human laws do little con- 
cern themſelves about. But, when conſcience Ne 
placeth before us the hopes of everlaſting 8 1 
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gneſs, and the fears of everlaſting miſery, as the 
reward and puniſhment of our good or evil ac- 
7 tions; our reaſon can find no way to avoid the 
force of ſuch an argument, otherwiſe than by run- 
+ ning into infidelity, 


SL 


Laſtly, Conſcience will dire us to love God, 


0 and to put our whole truſt and confidence i in him. 
Our love of God will inſpire us with a deteſtation 


For fin, as what is of all things moſt contrary to 


his divine nature; and if we have an entire con- 


fidence 1 in him, FR will enable us to ſubdue and 


7 all the allurements of the world. 8 
It may here be objected, if 9 be 0 ſure 


a director to us Chriſtians in the conduct of our 
kues, how comes it to paſs that the ancien it hea- 
thens, who had no other lights but thoſe of nature 
1 and reaſon, ſhould ſo far exceed us in all manner 


.of virtue, as plainly appears by many examples 
| Per have left on record? 


Too which it may be anſwered: ir; thoſe Bes- 


3 were extremely ſtrict and exact: in the edu- 
cation of their children; whereas among us this 
care is ſo much laid 1 that the more God has 
4 bleſſed any man with eſtate. or quality, juſt ſo much 


e leſs in proportion is the care he takes in the 


Education of his children, and particularly of thaꝛt 

child which is to inherit his fortune; of which the 
effects are viſible enough among the great ones of 
the world. Again, thoſe heathens did in a parti- 
ud " manner inſti] the principle into their children 


loving their country; which is ſo far otherwiſe 
_now=.. 
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 now-a-days, that of the ſeveral parties among us, 
there is none of them that ſeem to have ſo much 
as heard whether there be ſuch a virtue in the 
world, as plainly appears by their practices, and ; 
_ eſpecially when they are placed in thoſe ſtationn 
where they can * only have opportunity of ſhew- 
ing it. Laſtly; the moſt conſiderable among tlie 
| heathens did generally believe rewards and puniſh- #2 
ments in a life to come 3 which 1 18 the great Prin- x; 
ciple for conſcience to work upon : whereas too 1 
many of thoſe, who would be thought the mot 
conſiderable among us, do, both by their practices 
and their diſcourſes, plainly affirm, that they be- 


lieve nothing at all x the matter. 


Wherefore, ſince it hath manifeſtly appeared 5 
that a religious conſcience } is the only true ſolid 
foundation upon which virtue can be built, gire 
me leave, before I conclude, to let you lee how. */ 
neceſſary. ſuch a conſcience is, to conduct us in 


every ſtation and condition of our lives. 


That a religious conſcience is neceſſary in any 
ſation, is confeſſed even by thoſe who tell us th: 
al nn was invented by cunning men, in or- 1 
der to + ep the world in awe. For, if religion c 


5 by the confeſſion of its adverſaries, be neceſlar; e 


toward the well-gover ning of mankind; then ever! N 
wiſe man in power will Ha ture, not only to chook N 
out for every ſtation under him ſuch perſons as ae 


* v. here they can ou VEIL fr. Here the world only is not! 1 
its proper place: it ſhould be—* here only they can have opports | I 


. nity of ſhewing it. 
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not likely to be kept 1 in awe by religion, but like- 


I wiſe to carry ſome appearance of it himſelf, or 
elſe he is a very weak politician. And accordingly To 
| in any country, where great perſons affect to be 
3 1 _ wy deſpiſers of religion, their counſels will be 
found at laſt, to be fully as deſtructive to the ſtate, 
e 7 as to the church, 


- > It was the advice of Jethro t to his ſon-in-la w 
— Moſes, to © provide able men, ſuch as fear God, 
0 ee men of truth, hating covetouſneſs,” and to place : 
i: N ſuch over the people ; ; and Moſes, who was as wiſe 
& a ſtateſman at leaſt as any in this age, thought ft - 
e- to follow that advice. Great abilities, without the 


fear of God, are: moſt dangerous inſtruments, = 
ed, when they are truſted with power. The laws of 
lid man have thought fit, that thoſe who are called to 
ve any office of truſt, ſhould be bound by an oath to 
ow. - the faithful diſcharge of it: but an oath is an ap- 
in > -peal to God, and therefore: can have no influence 
_ except upon thoſe who believe that he is, and that 


my he! is a rewarder of thoſe that ſeek him, and a pu- 
hat niſher of thoſe who diſobey him: and therefore, 

or- we ſee, che laws themſelves are forced to have re- 
om courſe to conſcience in theſe caſes, becauſe their 

ar,, penalties cannot reach the arts of cunning men, 
ei; echo can find ways to be guilty of a thouſand in- 
ook zulliecs without being diſcovered, or at leaſt with- 


ae out being puniſhed, And the aki why we find 
= o many irauds, abuſes, and corruptions where any 
truſt is conferred, can be no other, than that there 
2 > 18 10 little conſcience and religion left in the world; 
þ or at leaſt that men, in their choice of inſtruments, 
= have 
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have private ends in view, which are very different 
from the ſervice of the publick. Beſides, it is cer- 15 


* 


tain, that men who profeſs to have no religion, 


are full as zealous to bring over proſelytes, as any 1 
papiſt or fanatick can be. And therefore, if thoſe | "30088 
who are in ſtation high enough to be of influence 3 
or example to others; if thoſe (I fay) openly pro- : 1 
feſs a contempt or diſbelief of religion, they wil "2 
be ſure to make all their dependents of their own = 
principles ; and what ſecurity can the publick en- 
pect from ſuch perſons, whenever their intereſts, 


or their luſts, come into competition with their 


duty? It is very poſſible for a man, who hath the 
appearance of religion, and is a great pretender to 


conſcience, to be wicked and a hypocrite ; but it is 


8 impoſſible for a man, who openly declares againſt 


religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity | that be 
will not be alle, and eruel, and corrupt, whenever 


a temptation offers, which he values more than he 


docs the power wherewith he was truſted. And 


it ſuch a man doth not betray his cauſe and his hy 


maſter, it is only becauſe the temptation was not 
properly offered, or the profit was too ſmall, or 
the danger too great. And hence it is, that wre 


find fo little truth or juſtice among us; becauſe 
there are ſo very few, who, either in the ſervice o 
the publick, or in common dealings with each 


other, do ever look farther than their own advan- "BP 
tage, and how to guard themſelves againſt the 3 
laws of the country ; which a man may do u) 


_ favour, by ſecrecy, or by cunning, —— he 


| breaks almoſt every law of God. 
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| 2 P Therefore, to conclude: It plainly appears, that 


- unleſs men are guided by the advice and judgment 


: 5 of conſcience founded on religion, they can give 
: 2 7 no ſecurity that they will be either good ſubjeRts, 5 


faithful ſervants of the publick, or honeſt in their 


mutual dealings; ſince there is no other tie, through 


© which the pride, or luſt, or avarice, Or ambition 
of mankind, will not certainly break one time or 
other. 


| Conſider what has been ſaid, Ve, 


much promoted it. 


A 
e 
COL „ 
B ROT HE RL Y LOVE. 

H x B. Kii. 1. 


Le. Irethery love continue. 


IN che carly t times of the 3 the Chriſtian 9 
1 were very much diſtinguiſhed from all other 5 
bodies of men, by the great and conſtant love they 
bore to each other; = ENY although it was done 1 
in obedience to the frequent injunctions of our Sa- 
viour and his apoſtles, yet, I confeſs, there ſeemeth Wo 
to have been likewile a natural reaſon, that very as 
For the Chriſtians then were 
few and ſcattered, living under perſecution by the 

heathens round about them, in whoſe hands was 

all the civil and military power; 
thing ſo apt to unite the minds and hearts of men, 
or to beget love and tenderneſs, as a general dit- 1 
treſs. The firſt diſſenſions between Chriſtians took 3 
their beginning from the errors and hereſies that AF 
aroſe among them many of thoſe hereſies, om oy 
times e e IB 

ſucceeded by others, remain to this day ; and 1 a 
ing been made inſtruments to the pride, _ 5 


and ſometimes reviving, 0 


and there is no- 


II 


or ambition of ill- deſigning men, by extinguiſhing . 


brotherly love, have been the cauſe of infinite a- 
5 — lamities 


23 hamities, as well as corruptions of faith and man- 
9 ners, in the Chriſtian world. | | 
T The laſt legacy of Chriſt was peace and mutual 
love; but then he foretold, that he came to ſend a 
E $ word upon the earth : the primitive Chriſtians ac- 
e cepted the legacy, and their ſucceſſors down to 
1 ne preſent age have been largely fulfilling his pro- 
phecy. But whatever the practice of mankind 
bath been, or ſtill continues, there is no duty more 
incumbent upon thoſe Who profeſs the goſpel, than 
tat of brother ly love ; which, whoever could re- 
ſtore in any degree among men, would be an in- 
. ſtrument of more good to human ſociety, than 
0 ever was, or will be done by all the ſtateſmen and : 
9 1 in the world. 
It is upon this ſubject of brotherly love, that T-- 
| | ry to diſcourſe at preſent, and the method '$ 
1 ſerve ſhall be : as follows : 5 


1 | 1. Firſt, 1 will enquire into the cauſes of this 
” _ creat want of br otherly love Ong us, -- 

Vas © 3 : | 

= | vis A, 1 will bay open the fad effects and 
e conſequences, which our animoſities and mu- 5 
il fs ; tual hatred have produced. h 

ok 

hat 


8 il. Laftly, 1 will uſe ſome. motives and exhor- 
9 tations, that may perſuade you to embrace 
brotherly love, and continue in it. 


3 . Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the cauſes of this 
WE cat want of brotherly love a among us. 
This 


This nation of ours hath, for a hundred years 


paſt, been infeſted by two enemies, the papiſts and TY 
each in their turns, filled it with 


fanaticks; who, 
blood and ſlaughter, and, for a time, deſtroyed 


both the church and government. The memory 


of theſe events hath put all true proteſtants, equally 


upon their guard againſt both theſe adverſaries, who, 
by conſequence, do equally hate us. 


among proteſtants to aſſiſt them. 


The fanravicks 5 8 
revile us, as too nearly approaching to popery ; = 
and the papiſts condemn us as bordering too much on 
fanaticiſm. he papiſts, God be praiſed, are, by the 3 
viſdom of our laws, put out of all viſible poſſibility FE 
of hurting us; beſides, their religion 1 is ſo generally 7 
abhorred, that they have no advocates or abettors 
But the fanaticks 3 
are to be conſidered in another light; they have 5 
had, of late years, the power, the luck, or the 3 
cunning, to divide us among ourſelves; they have Bi 
endeavoured to repreſent all thoſe he have been 1 

| fo bold as to oppoſe their errors and deſigns, under 
the character of perſons diſaffected to the govern- I 5 
ment; and they have ſo far ſucceeded, that now- D 4 
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a-days, if a clergyman happens to preach with any = 
Zeal and vehemence againſt the fin and danger of 
ſchiſm, there will not want too many, in his con- 
_ gregation, ready enough to cenſure him as hot and E- 
high-flying, an inflamer of men's minds, an enemy 1 


to moderation, and diſloyal to his prince. 


Hath produced a formed and ſettled . has : 
| tween thoſe who profeſs the ſame doctrine and diſ- 
cipline; while they who call themſelves moderate, ; - 
5 5 are 
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are forced to widen their bottom, by facrificing 
ſ their principles and their brethren, to the ineroach- 
ments and inſolence of diſſenters; who are there- 
S bore anſwerable, as a Principal cauſe of all that 
F - hatred and animoſity now reigning among us. 
T7 Another cauſe of the great want of brotherly 5 
15 . love is, the weakneſs and folly of too many among 
5 3 5 you of the lower ſort, who are made the tools and 
inſtruments of your betters to work their deſigns, 
3 2 wherein you have no concern. Your numbers 
# make you of uſe, and cunning men take the ad- 
1 | vantage, by putting words into your mouths which 


© you do not underſtand ; then they fix good or il 
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* ? | purpoſe: : and thus you are taught to love or hate, 
0 3 you know not what or why; you often ſuſpect 85 
10 F © your beſt friends, and neareſt neighbours, even 
'o your teacher himſelf, without any reaſon, if your 
n leaders once taught vou to call him by a name 
er which they tell you Terk. ſome very bad : 
3 WA 
A third cauſe of our great want of br Ghei) 
19 I I Þ tore, ſeemeth to be, that this duty is not ſo often 
of G * infiſted on from the pulpit, as it ought to be in 
- = ſuch times as theſe; on the contrary, it is to be 
= = doubted, whether Je Aries are not ſometimes de- 
Z © livered by an ungoverned zeal, a deſire to be diſ- 
p 3 F tinguiſhed, or a view of intereſt, which produce 
quite different effects; when, upon occaſions ſet 
; apart to return thanks to God for ſome public bleſ- 
3 ha the time is employed in ſtirring up one part 
Jof the congregation againſt the other, by repre- 
P ſentations 7 


208 


characters to thoſe words, as it beſt ſerves their 


Fans of as 100 perſons, which God, in 


his mercy, forgive thoſe who are guilty of. 


The laſt cauſe I ſhall mention of the want of | L 
brotherly love 1s, that unhappy diſpoſition towards | þ | 7 
politicks among. the trading : 
been induſtriouſly inſtilled into them. 
times, the middle and lower ſort of mankind, © 
ſeldom gained or loſt by the factions of the king 8 
dom, and therefore were little concerned in them, 
farther than as matter of talk and amuſement ; bu 
now, the meaneſt dealer will expect to turn the 
penny, by the merits of his party. 
ſent his neighbour as a man of dangerous prin- 8; 
£ ciples, c can bring a railing accuſation againſt him, 
perhaps a criminal one; and fo rob him of his? 
| livelihood, and find his own account by that, much © 
more than if he had diſparaged his neighbour's 0 
goods, or defamed him as a cheat. . 
pens, that inſtead of enquiring into the ſkill or ho- 


people, which hath 
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He can repre- 
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For fo it ha- 


neſty of thoſe kind of people, the manner is now 


to enquire into their party, and to reject or encou- 
rage them accordingly ; ; which proceeding hath 23 


made our people, in general, ſuch able politicians, 7 


that all the artifice, flattery, diſſimulation, diligence, 
and dexterity in undermining each other, which the 1 ; 
ſatirical wit of men hath charged upon courts; to- 1 
gether with all the rage and violence, cruelty and 
injuſtice, which have been ever imputed to duble 38 5 
aſſemblies; are with us (ſo polite are we grown, * . 


£ n 
32 . 1 


to be ſeen among our meaneſt traders and artificers, *q; 
in the greateſt perfection. 


2A 
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All which, as it may 


be matter of ſome humiliation to the wiſe and | 
— . might i 5 
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L mighty of this world, ſo the effects thereof may 
perhaps, in time, prove very different from what, 
1 hope in charity, were ever foreſeen or intended. 
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bh, 5 11. 1 will therefore. now, in the ſecond place, 
| 0 lay open ſome of the ſad effects and conſequences, 
y 2 which our animoſities and mutual hatred have pro- 


vx 7 * duced. 15 
And the firſt il conſequence | is, that our want 
5 of brotherly love hath almoſt Aalren out all ſenſe 


* 

_ LINE 
3 
n 


e of religion from among us, which cannot well be 
i otherwiſe : for, ſince our Saviour laid ſo much 
"| | eight upon his diſciples loving one another, that 
be gave it among his laſt inſtructions; and ſince 
is | the primitive Chriſtians are allowed to have chiefly : 
" propagute the faith by their ſtrict obſervance of 
's 


that inſtruction; it muſt follow, that in proportion 
p- as brotherly love declineth, Chriſtianit; y will do ſo 
0- | 2 too. The little religion there is in the world, kath 


"BY een obſerved to reſide chiefly among the middle 
0 ; and lower ſort of people, who arc neither tempted 
at 


to pride and luxury by grea t riches, nor to deſpe- 
rate courſes by extreme poverty : and truly I, upon 
ce, 4 hat account, have thought it a happinels, that 
the i Whos who are under my immediate care, are ge- 
9 . of that condition; ; but where party hath 
55 once made entrance, with all its conſequences E 
58 hatred, envy, partiality and virulence, religion can- 
1 not _ keep its hold in any ſtate or degree of 
5 Aife whatſoever. For, if the great men of the 
orld have been cenſured in all ages for mingling 
W 00 little religion with their politicks, What a hnavock 
A. 5 of 


as i 
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S of principles muſt they needs make in unlearned 5 
| andi irregular heads; of which indeed the effects 
are already too viſible and melancholy all over the 
kingdom e | 
Another ill conſequence from our want of bro- at 

therly love is, that it increaſeth the inſolence of 1 fi 

the fanaticks; and this partly ariſeth from a mif- 
taken meaning of the word moderation ; a word Ke W. 
which hath been much abuſed, and bandied about 5 1 10 

for ſeveral years paſt. There are too many people "I 
indifferent enough to all religion; there are many w 
others, who diſlike the clergy, and would have thi 
them live in poverty and dependence; ; both theſe th. 
ſiorts are much commended by the fanaticks for 3 ul 
moderate men, ready to put an end to our diviſions, na 
and to make a general union among Proteſtants, gon 
Many ignorant well-meaning people are deceived the 
by theſe appearances, ſtrengthened with great pre. in 
tences to loyalty: and theſe occaſions the fanaticks LY eve 

lay hold on, to revile the doctrine and diſcipline 
of the church, and even inſult and oppreſs the 7 bf 
clergy, wherever their number or favourers wil“ 
bear them out; inſomuch that one wilful refractory Bhi 

: fanatick, hath been able to diſturb a whole parilk #75 
for many years together. But the moſt moderate "3 

and favoured divines dare not own, that the word 
moderation, with reſpect to the diſſenters, can be 3 

at all applied to their religion, but is purely per- E 

| ſonal or prudential. No good man repineth at te 
liberty of conſcience they enjoy; and, perhaps, % 
very moderate divine may think better of thei 
loyalty than others do; or, to ſpeak after the man- 
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* ner of men, may think it neceſſary, that all pro- 
Wes © teſtants ſhould be united againſt the common 
py ; enemy; or out of diſcretion, or other reaſons beſt 
1 known to himſelf, be tender of mentioning them 
9 0 at all. But ſtill the errors of the diſſenters are all 


f a fixed and determined, and muſt, upon demand, be 
- 15 Lene by all the divines of our church, 


N hether they be called, in party phraſe, high or 
t low, moderate or violent. And farther, I believe 
e 5 ” it would be hard to find many moderate divines, 
eue, if their opinion were aſked whether difenters | 
ſhould be truſted with power, could, according to 
1 their conſciences, anſwer in the ee 5 from 
Or | whence it is plain, that all the ſtir which the fa- 
s, . naticks have made with this word moderation, was 
T8 only meant to increaſe our diviſions, and widen 
ed them ſo far as to make room for themſelves to get 
e. in between. And this is the only ſcheme they 
K ever had (except that of deſtroying root and 
ne branch) for the uniting of proteſiants,. they ſo much | 
he talk of. 
m I hall mention but one ill e more, 
n 5 which attends our want of brotherly love; that it 
hath put an end to all hoſpitality and friendſhip, 
e - I good correſpondence and commerce between 
mankind. There are indeed ſuch things as leagues 
; and confederacies among thoſe of the ſame party; 
Ee! but ſurely God never intended that men ſhould be 
ſo limited in the choice of their friends: however, 
ſo it is in town and country, in every pariſh and 
;Etreet ; the paſtor is divided from his flock, the fa- 
her 1 his ſon, and the houſe often divided 
; E againſt 
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railing at the oppoſite ſide; thus every man alive; 
of his own country, among which his oldeſt ac- 


are often of the number: neither can people of 
different pa arties mix together without conſtraint, IM th 
ſuſpicion, and jealouſy, watching every word they 7 
ſpeak for fear of giving offence ; or elſe falling into 
' rudeneſs and reproaches, and fo leaving themſelves 
open to the malice and corruption of informers, 8 4 52 
who were never more numerous or expert in their ; 
; trade. : And as a farther addition to this evil, thoſe by 1 K. 


againſt itſelf. Men's very natures are ſoured, ang 4 
their paſſions inflamed, when they meet in party . 
clubs, and ſpend their time in nothing elſe but 


Wars 
— 
OY 


among us is encompaſſed with a million of enemies 


quaintance and friends, and kindred themſelves, 1 


very few, who, by the goodneſs and generoſity of 7 | Wo: 


their nature, do in their own hearts deſpiſe this th 
narrow principle of confining their friendſhip and i; 
eſteem, their charity and good offices, to thoſe of 50 


their own party, yet dare not diſcover their good 51 
inclinations, for fear of loſing their favour and in- yo 


tereſt. And others again, whom God had formed 8 thi 
with mild and gentle diſpoſitions, think it neceſ- |, 
ſary to put a force upon their own tempers, by o 


xt 
mY 
D 
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acting a noiſy, violent, malicious part, as a means fax 


to be diſtinguiſhed, Thus hath party got the better WE to 
of the very genius and conſtitution of our people; to 


ſo that whoever reads the character of the Engliſh ti 
in former ages, will hardly believe their preſent me 
poſterity to be of the ſame nation or climate. 


III. I ſhall! 
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= im. 1 ſhall now, in the laſt Pate ande uſe of 
| bo b ſome motives and exhortations, that may perſuade 
5 tha to embrace brotherly love, and to continue in 
e 9 it. Let me apply myſelf to you of the lower fort, 
S 100 deſire you will conſider, when any of you 1 5 
make uſe of fair and enticing words to draw in 
1 cuſtomers, whether you do it for their ſakes or 
1 your own. And then, for whoſe ſakes do you 
; „ think i it 18, that your leaders are ſo induſtrious to 
put into your heads all that party rage and viru- 
lence? is it not to make you the tools and inſtru- 
8 5 ments, b y which they work out their own deſigns ? 3 
8, 15 Wh. has this ſpirit of faction been uleful to any of you 
ir in your wordly concerns, except to thoſe who have 
le bo 3 traded in whiſpering, backbiting, or informing, 
of 70 x wanting {kill or honelly to thrive. by fairer me- 
1s thods ? It is no buſineſs of yours to enquire, who 
id 1 is at the head of armies, or of councils, unleſs 
of 22 you had power and {kill to EW neither of which 
0d is ever likely to be your caſe ; and therefore to fill 
n- your heads with fears, and hatred of perſons and 
things, of which it is impoſſible you can ever make 
a F right judgment, or to ſet you at variance with 
== your. neighbour, becauſe his thoughts are not the 
A ſame as yours, is not only in a very groſs manner 
Tos to cheat you of your time and quiet, but lizew wie 
le; to endanger your ſoulss. 
ih Secondly, In order to reſtore brotherly love, let 
ent + me earneſtly exhort you to ſtand firm in your reli- 
gion; I mean the true religion hitherto eſtabliſhed 
4 55 wages. 5 2 without JETER in the lealt —— to 
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neighbour 1s not unneditely a villain, a papiſt, and 
a traitor, becauſe the fanaticks and their adherents | 


will not allow him to be a moderate man. Nay, it | 
is very probable, that your teacher himſelf may be © 
2 loyal, pious, and able divine, without the leaſt 
grain of moderation, as the word is too frequent | 
_ underſtood. Therefore, to ſet you right in this 
matter, I will lay before vou the character of | 
truly moderate man; and then I will give you the | 7 


faith, againſt all invaders whatſoever. He is for 5 
giving the crown its juſt prerogative, and the pe- 255 


ple their juſt liberties. He hateth no man for dif. 


feriog from him in political opinions; nor doth be 2 f 
think it a maxim infallible, that virtue ſhould al- 
Ways attend upon favour, and vice upon diſgrace. 5 
Theſe are ſome few lineaments | in the character of 
Aa truly moderate man : let us now compare it with Hs 7 


the deſcription of one who uſually paſſeth under 
chat title. 
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other; and in a particular manner beware of that 1 
word, moderation; and believe it, that your 
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deſcription of ſuch a one, as falſely protenileth; 0 A 2 
that title. | eu 
A man truly moderate, is ſteady it in oo doctrine fro 
N and difcipline of the church, but with a due Chriſ- | 1 be 
tian charity to all who diſſent from it out of a bar 
principle of conſcience; the freedom of which, be 1 | © 
thinketh, ought to be fully allowed, as long as it | dio 
is not RODS but never truſted with power. He 1 3 
is ready to defend with his life and fortune the one 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the proteſtant eſtabliſhed | the 
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A moderate man, in the new meaning of the 
be word, is one, to whom all religion is indifferent; 
© who, although he denominates himſelf of the 
church, regardeth it no more than a conventicle. : 


S He perpetually raileth at the body of the clergy, 


| with exceptions only to a very few, who, he 


1 hopeth, and probably upon falſe grounds, are as 
ö | erh, to betray their rights and properties as hin 
a | 


Felt He thinketh the power of the people can never —_ 


e1 be too great, nor that of the prince too little; and 
a4 4 Pet this very notion he publiſheth as his beſt ar⸗ 
1 gument to prove him a moſt loyal ſubject. Every 
opinion in government, that differeth in the leaſt 
22 from his, tendeth directly to popery, ſlavery, and re- 
{- bellion. Whoever lieth under the frown of power 
a8 kan, in his judgment, neither have common ſenſe, 
ne common honeſty, nor religion. Laſtly, his devo- 
it Lion conſiſteth in drinking gibbets, confuſion, and 
le 1 nion in profanely idolizing the memory of 
he one dead prince, and ungratefully trampling *. 
ed the aſhes of another. 
i By theſe marks you will eaſily diſtinguiſh a truly | 
9 | pay man from thoſe, who are commonly, 
but very falſely, ſo called; and while perſons thus 
i ualified are ſo numerous and fo noiſy, ſo full of 
al- zeal and induſtry to gain proſelytes, and ſpread 
ce. | their opinions among the people, it cannot be won- 
of © dered at that there ſhould be 1o little brotherly love * 
ith 25 Jeft among us. 
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Laſtly, it would probably contribute to reſtor: tir 
ſome degree of brotherly love, if we would but 'T 
conſider, that the matter of thoſe diſputes, which 7th 
inflame us to this degree, doth not, in its own na- of 

ture, at all concern the generality of mankind, wi 
Indeed as to thoſe, who have been great gainers or 66 
loſers by the changes of the world, the caſe is dit „ 
ferent; and to preach moderation to the firſt, and 6 
ee to the laſt, would perhaps be to little pu. 
purpoſe: but what is that to the bulk of the people, y 
who are not properly concerned in the quarrel, a. am 
though evil inſtruments have drawn them into it? vir 
for, i the reaſonable men on both ſides were to 55 
confer opinions, they would find neither religion, 1 
loyalty, nor intereſt, are at all affected in this di. 5 
pute. Not religion, becauſe the members of the 
church, on both ſides, Profeſs to agree in every fs 
article : not loyalty to our prince, which is pre- 
tended to by one party as much as the other, ans 
therefore can be no ſubject for debate: nor intereſ, 
for trade and induſtry lie open to all; and, what»: 
18 farther, concerns only thoſe Who fave expecta- .M 
tions from the publick : ſo that the body of the 
people, if they knew their own good, might yet“? 
live amicably together, and leave their betters 
quarrel among themſelves; who might alſo pro- 
bably ſoon come to a better temper, it. they wer? 
leſs ſeconded and e b. the poor deludel 
multitude, 1 


— — — 
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I have now done with my text, which l _ | 


to have treated i in a manner more : ſuited tothe preſent 1 
times 7; 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 55 


. times, than to the nature of the ſubject in general. 


That J have not been more particular in explaining 
the ſeveral parts and properties of this great duty 
of brotherly love, the apoſtle to the Theſſalonians 
will plead my excuſe. Touching brotherly love 


ShRY 


e (ſaith he) ye need not that I write unto you, 


„ for ye JEEVES are taught of God to love one 
= another,” So that nothing remains to add, but 
our prayers to God, that he would pleaſe to reſtore 


3 nd continue his duty of brotherly love or charity 


among us, the very bond of peace and of all 
1 Virtues. 


Nor. 29, 171%. 
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: Preached at St. Parkick' 3 Dou! BLIN, Jan. 30% a 
1725-6, being Says _ 
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 Grnzs1s xlix. 55 8, 7. 


SEO wy, Ltvi are brethren: J infruments of cruelty on” 8 
in their habitations. 2 Y 
0 1 y ful, come not thou into their K unto their of 828 
' ſem'l, min? honour be not thou united; for in their ani © 
they flew a man, and i in their je will they 4 ed due 
a wall. HH 
Curſed be their anger, for it was heres; and their eat 5 
for it was cruel, I will divide hem in Jacon, a Fn 7 
ſeater them in ISRAEL, | KEN 


: | KNOW very well. that the church hath bee thi 
4 often cenſured for keeping holy this day of hi- 
miliation, in memory of that excellent King at Char 
bleſſed Martyr CHARLES I. who rather choſe t the k 
die on a ſcaffold, than betray the religion and | times 
berties of his people, wherewith God and the b 
had entruſted him. But, at the ſame time, it i 3 
| ” mau 5 
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manifeſt that thoſe who make ſuch cenſures, are 
either people without any religion at all, or who 
derive their principles, and perhaps their birth, 
from the abettors of thoſe Who contrived the mur- 
det of that prince, and have not yet ſhewn the 
Frorld that their opinions are changed. It is al- 
; bea that the obſervation of this day hath ſerved 
5 5 to continue and encreaſe the animoſity and enmity 
1 among our countrymen, and to diſunite Proteſt- 
ants; that a law was made, upon the reſtoration of 
the martyr's ſon, for a general pardon and oblivion, 
une all reproaches upon that occaſion; and 


ſince none are now alive who were actors or in- 


ſtruments in that tragedy, it is thought hard and 


uncharitable to keep 5 the —— * of it for all 
| eneraions. 


-Þ Now, becauſe I conceive moſt of you to be i ig- 

norant in many particulars concerning that horrid 

0 murder, and the rebellion which. preceded it; 1 
mp. ns Þ 


\ ill, 
| Fir, relate to you ſo much of the ory a as may 
all he ſufficient for your information: 
ani | Secondly, I will tell you the conſequences which 
"thi bloody deed had upon theſe kingdoms : 
And, laſtly, I will ſhew you to what good uſes 5 
be th ſolemn day of humiliation may be applied. 1 
bo As to the firſt; in the reign of this prince, 
artes the a the power and Prerogative of - 
e U the king were much greater than they are in our 
8 . times, and ſo had been for at leaſt ſeven hundred 
law. . before; and the beſt princes we ever had, 
it is c Tied their power much farther than che bleſſed 


ſh 3 5 mint. 
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martyr offered to do, in the moſt blameable part of 
his reign. But, the lands of the crown having 
been prodigally beſtowed to favourites in the pre- 
ceding reigns, the ſucceeding kings could not ſup- 
port themſelves without taxes raiſed by parliament ; 


£ — . 5 
: WS 9 * 


which put them under a neceſſity of frequernly | | 


calling thoſe aſſemblies; and the crown lands be- 

ing gotten into the hands of the nobility and gen- 

try, beſide the poſſeſſions of which the church had 
been robbed by king Henry the Eighth, power, 


which always Gallows Property, grew to lean to the 1 
fide of the people, by whom even the juſt richts of er 


the crown were often diſputed. 


But farther: upon the crüel perſect ation. in raiſed ©! 
againſt the Proteſtants, under queen Mary, among 
great numbers who fled the kingdom to ſeek for 


ſhelter, ſeveral went and reſided at Geneva, which 
is a commonwealth governed without a king, and 


where the religion contrived by Calvin, is without 


the order of biſhops. When the Proteſtant faith 


was reſtored by queen Elizabeth, thoſe who fled to 
Geneva returned among the pl home to England. 
and were grown ſo fond of the government and ; 
religion of the place they had left, that they uſed =? 
all poſſible endeavours to introduce both into their 


own country; at the ſame time continually preach- 1 


ing and railing againſt ceremonies and diſtin& 7 


| habits of the clergy; ö taxing whatever they diſliked ; 


as a remnant of Popery ; and continued extremely | 
troubleſome to the church and ſtate, under that 3 2 
great queen, as well as her ſucceſſor king James |. x | 
Theſe people called themſelves Puritans, as pre- 

tending By 
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© tending. to a purer faith than thoſe of the hark 


J eſtablihed. And theſe were the founders of our 


Diſſenters. "They did not think it ſufRcient to leave 


5 all the errors of Popery; - but threw off many lau- 


dable and edifying inſtitutions of the primitive : 
church, and at laſt even the government of 
Weep; ; which, having been ordained by the 
apoſtles themſelves, had tinted” without inter- 
| ruption, in all Chriſtian churches, for above fifteen 
hundred years. And all this they did, not becauſe i 
thoſe things were evil, but becauſe they were kept 
by the Papi From thence they proceeded, by 
degrees, to quarrel with the kingly government; 
© becauſe, as I have already faid, the city of Geneva, 
to which their fathers had flown for refuge, was | 


a commonwealth, or government of the people. 


Theſe Puritans, about the middle of the martyr's 
reign, were grown to be a conſiderable faction in 
the kingdom, and in the lower houſe of parlia- 
ment. They filled the public with the moſt falſe 


1 and bitter libels againſt the biſhops and clergy, ac- 


2 | 


cuſing chiefly the partes bei among them of Po- 
Wpery ; ; and at the ſame time, the houſe of com- 


mons grew ſo infolent and unealy to the king, that 
N Fong refuſed to furniſh him with neceſſary ſupplies 
for the ſupport of his family, ele n 
conditions as he could not ſubmit to without for- 
leiting his conſcience and honour, and even his 
cCeoronation cath. 


- pk 
” 9 


4 was forced upon a practice, no way jullifiable, of 


unleſs upon ſuch 


And in ſuch an extremity, he 


Fong money; for which, however, he had the 


| bpinion of the judges on his ſide: for wicked 


2 
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Judges there were in thoſe times as well as in ours, 
There were likewiſe many complaints, and ſome. 
times juſtly made againſt the proceedings of a cer- 


tain court, called the Star-chamber, a judicature of 
great antiquity ; but it had ſuffered ſome corrup- 


tions, for which, however, the king was no wiſ- & 
anſwerable. I cannot recollect any more ſubjeds | . 
of complaint with the leaſt ground of reaſon ; ne: 1} 
is it needful to recolle& them, becauſe this gracious 1 
king did, upon the firſt application, redreſs al 
grievances by an act of parliament, and put it out : 
of his power to do any hardſhips for the future, 1 
But that wicked faction in the houſe of commons a 
not content with all thoſe marks of his juſtice and 


condeſcenſion, urged ſtill for more; and, joining | Gilg 


with a factious party from Scotland, who had the 4 


| fame fancies in religion, forced him to paſs an ad tx) 
cut 


for cutting off the head of his beſt and chief mi. 
niſter; and at the ſame time, compelled him, by. 
tumults and threatenings of a packt rabble, poi. 
ſoned with the ſame doctrines, to paſs another lau, 
by which it ſhould not be in his power to diflols: 


Fer 
that parliament, without their own conſent. Thus Þ 
by the greateſt weakneſs and infatuation that eve ; 
poſſeſſed any man's ſpirit, this prince did in effet f 
ſign his own deſtruction. For the houſe of con f 
mons, having the reins in their own hands, drov: I 

on furiouſly ; ſent him every day ſome unreaſor 
able demand; and when he refuſed to grant , 
made uſe of hats own power, and declared thi 1 
an ordinance of both houſes, without the king 
conſent, ſhould be obeyed as a law, contrary t. 
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1 all 90200 and equity, as well as to the fundamental 
cCeonſtitution of the kingdom. 
- > About this time the rebellion in elan broke 
f but, wherein his parliament refuſed to aſſiſt him; 
nor would accept his offer to come hither i in perſon 
to ſubdue thoſe rebels. Theſe, and a thouſand 
b er barbarities, forced the king to ſummon his 
e "Joyal ſubjects to his ſtandard in his own defence. 
u Meanwhile the Engliſh parliament, inſtead of help- 
: ; ing the poor Proteftants here, ſeized on the very 
1 army that his majeſty was ſending over for our re- 
re. lief, and turned them againſt their own ſovereign. 
The rebellion in England continued for four or 
nd ve years: at laſt the king was forced to fly i in 
a6 diſguiſe to the Scots, who ſold him to the rebels. | 
And theſe Puritans had the impudent cruelty to 
m try his ſacred perſon in a mock court of juſtice, and 


mi. ut off his head; which he might have ſaved, if | 


b he would have yielded to betray the conſtitution | in 
1 church and ſtate. 
lan, In this whole proceeding, Simeon and Levi were 


b. brethren; the wicked inſinuations of thoſe fanatical 


„ Preachers ſtirring up the cruelty of the ſoldiers, 

ove Pho, by force of arms, excluded from the houſe 
Fes Every member of parliament, whom they appre- 
Re ended to bear the leaft inclination towards an 
ror! apreement with the king, ſuffering only thoſe to 

ſor enter who thirſted chicky for his blood; and this 
\t i the very account given by their own writers. 
til hence It is clear that this prince was, in all re- 
i Iþ<Qs, a real martyr for the true religion and the 


＋ Perty of the people. That odious parliament 
* Vor. X. . * 2 . 
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had firſt turned the biſhops out of the houſe of 9 
lords; in a few years after, they murdered thcir "I 1 
king; then immediately aboliſhed the whole houſe ti 
of lords; and fo, at laſt, obtained their wiſhes, c 6 
having a government of the people, and a new re. "2 
lügion, both after the manner of Geneva, withou 1 
a king, a biſhop, or a nobleman; and this the; 
blaſphemouſly called,“ 5 he kingdom of Chriſt an 


his ſaints.” 


This is en 10ugh for your information on thi "Ret 
fiſt hed L tall therefore. proceed to: the ſecoul 
wherein I will ſhew you the miſerable confequence| 3 
| which that abominable rebellion and murder Pro- Ir 
duced i in theſe nations. = 

Firſt, The Irith rebellion was wholly 2 owing « oi 
that. wie ked Engliſh parliament. _ For the Kaden 
in the Iriſh Popith maſſacre. would never haven . 
dared to ſtir a finger, if they had not been en. ' 
couraged by that rebellious ſpirit in the En gli 

houſe: of commons, which they very well Kuen 6. 1 
muſt difable the king from ſending any ſuppl TX 
to his Proteſtant fubſects here; and therefore, 1 
may truly ſay that the Fngliſh parliament hel 
the king's hands, while the Iriſh Papiſts he ere wer 

_ cutting our graudfathers throats. | 1 

| Secondly, That murderous Puritan uftiamen 1 N 
when they had all in their own power, could nd! ö | 
agree upon any one method of ſettling a form cith| 
of religion or civil government; but changed even 1 
day from ſchiſm to ſchiſm, from hereſy to herel!, 3 
and from one faction to another : Whence arc. 
that wild confuſion ſtill continuing in our erf | 
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ways of ſerving God, and thoſe abſurd notions of 
civil * which have ſo often torn us with fac- 


For men, obſerving what numberleſs villanies of 
all kinds were committed during twenty years, 
L under pretence of zeal and the reformation of God's 


church, were 9 e to doubt chat all reli- 


. 
„ 


. 
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: Y-cdelliou pe Dies 
- Fourthly, The old virtue, and loyalty, and ge- 5 
5 1erous ſpirit of the Engliſh nation were wholly cor- 
: rupted, by the power, the doctrine, and the ex- 
ample, of thoſe wicked people. Many of the an- 
Necient nobility were killed, and their families ex- 
Sf ww in defence of their c pines, and | country. or 


1 the —_ among chem freed or e 
with the reigning iniquities; and not a few of the 
new ſet, created when the martyr's ſon was re- 
ere ſtored, were ſuch who had drunk too W of the f 
bad principles then prevailing. 

Pifthly, The children of the murdered prince | 


nc were forced to fly, for the ſafety of their lives, to 
the foreign countries; where one of them at leaft, 1 
en mean king Lins II., was ſeduced to Popery ; ; 
? which ended in the loſs of his kingdoms, the mi- 
| ſery and deſolation of this country, and a long and 
espenſive war abroad. Our deliverance was owing 
3 28 2 e to 
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to the valour and conduct of the late king ; and | 0 7 
therefore, we ought to remember him with gra- WF: 


_ tude, but not mingled with blaſphemy or idolatry, ! 


It was happy that his intereſts and ours were the * 
ſame: and God gave him greater ſucceſs than our 1 
ſins deſerved. But, as a houſe thrown down | by a Z * 
ſtorm, is ſeldom re-built without ſome change in 
the dennen ſo it hath happened, that lince 15 4 i 
the late Revolution, men have fate much looſer i in x 
the true fundamentals both of religion and govern- A 
ment, and factions have been more violent, trea- be 


cherous, and malicious than ever; men running na- 
turally from one extreme into another : and for 


- #3 


private ends, , taking up thoſe. very opinions pro- "BY 
feſſed bx the leaders in that rebellion, Which car- 


| ried the blefled martyr to the ſcaffold. 


Sixthly ; Another conſequence of this horr id re- 
bellion and murder was, the deftroyii ing or defacing Fa. 
of. fuch vaſt numbers of God's houſes. * In their = 
* ſelf-will they digged down a wall.“ If a 
Rranger ſhould now tra avel in England, and ob- 
ſerve the churches in his way, he could not other- $ 
wiſe conclude, than that ſome valt army of Turks 3 


Or Heathens had been ſent on purpoſe to ruin and 


blot out all marks of- © hriftianity. They ſpared . 
neither the ſtatues of ſaints, nor antient prelates, a. 
nor kings, nor benefactors; ; broke down the tombs 


and monuments of men famous in their genera- 


tions, ſeized the vetlels of filver ſet apart for the 
holieſt uſe, tore down the moſt innocent ornainents BY 
| both within and without, made the houſes. of . 
prayer, dens of thieves, or ſtables for cattle, Theſe Wa 
were 
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4 ere the mildeſt effects of Puritan zeal and devo- 
on for Chriſt; and this was what themſelves af- 
ated to call a thorough reformation, | In this 
1 ingdom, thoſe ravages were not ſo eaſily ſeen; 
for, the people here being too poor to raiſe ſuch _ 
"noble temples, the mean ones we had were not de- 
"Faced, but totally deſtroyed. 5 
| 7 Upon the whole, it is certain, that although God 
. might have found out many other ways to have 
puniſhed a ſinful people, without permitting this 
1 rebellion and murder; yet, a8 the courſe of the 5 
= world hath run ever 1 we need ſeek for no 
other cauſes of all the public evils we have hitherto 
3 ſuffered, or may ſuffer for the future, by the miſ- 
Ec: conduct of princes, or wickedneſs of the people. 
1 go on now, upon the third head, to ſhew 
on pos 0 what good uſes this ſolemn day of humilia- : 
tion may be applied. 


© Firſt, It may be an inſtruction to princes them 
6 ſelves, to be careful in the choice of thoſe Who 
gare their adviſers in matters of law. All the judges 
8 f England, except one or two, adviſed the king, 
bat he might legally raiſe money upon the ſub- 
Jects, for building of ſhips, without conſent of par- 
liament; which, as it was the greateſt overſight of 
1 2 reign, ſo it proved the principal foundation of 
all his misfortunes, Princes may likewiſe learn 
Fon hence, not to ſacriſice a faithful fervant to the 
Wage of a faction; nor to truſt any body of men 

with a greater ſhare of power than the laws of the 


| 1 and have en a much leſs to depoſit 


1 : 
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it. 


Secondly, By bringing to mind the tragedy of 7 
this day, and the conſequences that have ariſen s f 7 
from it, we ſhall be convinced how neceſſary it; 
for thoſe in power to curb in ſeaſon all ſuch un. 
ruly ſpirits as defire to introduce new doctrines and 1 
diſcipline in the church, or new forms of govern- 1 
ment in the ſtate. Thoſe wicked Puritans began, 
in queen Ebzabeth' s time, to quarrel only with 2 
E Turplices and other habits, with the ring in matri-. #q 

mony, the croſs in baptiſm, and the like; then 
they went on to farther matters of higher import 0 

ance; and at laſt, they muſt needs have the hob 
: government of the church diſſolved. This greu 
work they compaſſed, ſirſt, by depriving the biſhops y 
of their ſeats in parliament ; then they aboliſhed 
the whole order ; and at lat, which was their ori“ « 
ginal deſign, they ſeized on all the church-landz 1 
and divided the ſpoil among themſelves, and, lik FS, 
Jeroboam, made priefts of the very dregs of the 
people. This was their way of reforming t 
church. As to the civil government, you have at: LY 
ready heard how they modeled it, upon the mu- 
der of their king, and diſcarding the nobility. ds 
clea ly to ſhew what a Babel they had built, alte) * 
twelve years trial and twenty ſeveral forts of _—— 
vernment, the nation, grown weary of their "8 
ranny, was fe orced to call in the fon of him v. hon 
thoſe reformers had ſacrificed. And thus wer ""M 


Simeon and Levi vided in Jacob, and ſcatt 
in Lira cl, 


it in their hands until they ſhall pleaſe to for 
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My Thirdly, Although the ſucceſſors of thoſe Puri- 


; tans, { mean our preſent Diſſenters, do not think 
lt to obſerve this day of komilation yet it would 
| be very proper in them, upon ſome occaſions, to 
5 | , renounce, in a public manner, thoſe N 
pon which their predeceſſors acted; and it will 
455 de more prudent in them to do fo, enn thoſe 
— very Puritans, of whom ours are follow ers, found, 
i, by experience, that after they had ov erturned the 
. church and ſtate, murdered their kin ng, and were 
1 9 projecling what they called a kingdom of the ſaints, 
they were cheated of the power and poſſeſſions 
A they only panted after, by an upſtart ſect of reli- 
e gion that grew out of their own bowels, who ſub- 

5 jected them to one tyrant, while they were endea- 
yl pouring to ſet up a thoutand. 

Ml. Fourthly, Thoſe who 6 to be followers of 
ri. eur church eſtabliſhed, and yet preſume in diſcourſe 
0 ho juſtify or excuie that rebellion and murder of : 
ike a king, ought to conſider how utterly contrary all 
ich opinions are to the doctrine of Chriſt and his 
ch: Pocles, as well as to the articles of our church, 
and to the preaching and practice of its true Pre — 
„felſors for above a hundred years. Of late times 
1 deed, and [ ſpeak it with grief of heart, we have 
1 =: even ſermons of a ſtrange nature ; . although 

8 1 reaſon would make one think it a ver 7 unaccount- 

able way of procuring favour under a monarchy, 

4 palliating and leſſening the guilt of thoſe Who 
cl D nurdered the beſt of kin gs in cold blood, and, 
al 1 pr a time, e the very monarchy i itlelf. 
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Pray God, we may never more hear ſuch dodtine oh de 
from the pulpit, nor have it ſcattered about in 

Print, to poiſon the people ! 7 « 
Fifthly, Some general knowledge of this hon 73 je 
rebellion and murder, with the conſequences md - * 
had upon theſe nations, may be a warning to out 
people, not to believe a lie, and to miſtruſt thok | 
deluding ſpirits, who, under pretence of a purer 
and more reformed religion, would lead them from | 
their duty to God and the laws. Politicians may 
ſay what they pleaſe; but it is no hard thing at al 
for the meaneſt perſon, who hath common under- | he o 
ſtanding, to know whether he be well or ill go- Þ . 2 
verned. If he be freely allowed to follow his trade jan 
and calling; if he be ſecure in his property, and nat 
hath the benefit of the law to defend himſelf againſt © n 
5 injuſtice and oppreſſion; if his religion be different 1 


from that of his country, and the government t 


think fit to tolerate it; (which he may be very ſe- 'S 
cure of, let it be what it will) he ought to be ful i 1 
ſatisfied, and give no offence, by writing or dif- 
courſe, to the worſhip eſtabliſhed, as the Difſenting | 7 
preachers are too apt to do. But, if he hath any 
new viſions of his own, it is his duty to be quict | 
and polleſs them in ſilence, without diſturbing the 
community by a furious zeal for making proſelytes. 
This was che e folly and madneſs of hole oy 


Rn oo les al the 1 of God 3 man, 3 1 
make hdr country a field of blood, to propagate what- : 5 
ever wild or wicked opinions came into their heads, 4 : 
— — e i N 
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1 5 N 1 2 
A 5 
oy 3 
Y 
75 
: wo 


N 


. all their abſurdities and blaſphemies to 
proceed from the Holy Ghoſt. 
a To conclude this head. In anfwer to that ods 
| ; L jection of keeping up animoſity and hatred be- 
9 3 tween Proteſtants, by the obſervation of this day 1 
if there be any ſect, or ſort of people among us, 
3 "= profeſs the ſame principles in religion and go- 
1 vernment which thoſe Puritan rebels put in prac- 
9 "tice, J think it is the intereſt of all thoſe who love 
tte church and king, to keep up as ſtrong a party 
19 againſt them as poſſible, until they ſhall, in a body, 
renounce all thoſe wicked opinions upon which 
. their predeceſſors acted, to the diſgrace of Chriſt- 
e Janity, and the perpetual infamy of the Engliſh 5 
dation. 

ſi © 5 When we 158 the Papiſts of the hab 14 * 
at 2 trine, that no faith ought to be kept with here- 
m $ ticks ;” they deny it to a man: and yet we juſtly 
Y 3 © think it dangerous to truſt them, becauſe we know 
= actions have been ſometimes ſuitable to that 
opinion. But the followers of thoſe who beheaded 
= he martyr, have not yet renounced their principles; 
and till they do, they may be juſtly ſuſpected: 
jy” neither will the bare name of Proteſtants ſet them 
Fight; for, ſurely, Chriſt requires more from us 
than a profeſſion of hating Popery, which a Turk 
pr an Atheiſt may do as well as 4 Proteſtant. 
| If an enſlaved people ſhould recover their liberty, 
from a tyrannical power of any ſort, who could 
4 blame them for commemorating their deliverance. 
| a day of joy and thankſgiving ? And doth not 
he deſtruction of a church, a King, and three 
4 — — Eing- 


ENT! 
n 
8 
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kingdoms, by the artifices, hypocriſy, and cruelty, 
of a wicked race of ſoldiers and preachers, and 
other fons of Belial, equally require a ſolemn time 1 
of humiliation; een ſince the conſequence; | 
of that bloody ſcene ſtill continue, as 1 have al- tn. 
ready ſhewn, in their effects upon us? 9 
Thus I have done with the three heads I pro- 
15 poſed to diſcourſe on. But, before I conclude, 137 
muſt give a caution to thoſe who hear me, that 4 
they may not think I am pleading for abſolute |? 1 1 
unlimited power in any one man. It is true, all 3 5 
power is from God; and, as the apoſtle Jays, 3 5 
© The powers that be are ordained of God: » but 1 1 
this is in the ſame ſenſe that all we have is from in %4 
'G od, our food and raiment, and whatever Poſſeſ- "i 
ion we hold by lawful means. Nothing can be 1 
meant in thoſe or any other words of Scripture, to 
juſtity tyr annical power, or the ſavage cruelties «| u 
thoſe Heathen emperors who lived in the time of 
the apoſtles. And ſo St. Paul concludes, © The 
« powers that be are ordained of God:“ for what? | 1 
* hy, „for the puniſhment of evil-doers, and 
the praiſe, the reward of them that do well.“ 
There is no more inward value in the greateſt em- 
peror, than in the meaneſt of his ſubjects: his 
body is compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance, the ſame 
parts, and with the ſame or greater infirmities : his 
education is generally worſe, by flattery, and idle- 
nels, and luxury, and thoſe evil diſpoſitions that 4 
early power is apt to give. It is therefore againſt E 1 
common ſenſe, that his private perſonal intereſt, ai 4 
pleaſure 0 
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pleaſure, ſhould be put in the balance with the 
ſlafety of millions; every one of which is equal by 
£ nature, equal in the fight of God, equally capable 
5 7 of falvation : and it is for their ſakes, not his own, 
that he is entruſted with the government over 
9 | chem. He hath as high truſt as can ſafely be re- 
poſed in one man, and if he diſcharge it as he 
Fought, he deſerves all the honour and duty that - 
ga mortal may be allowed to receive. His perſonal 
Failings we have nothing to do with; and errors 
2 7 n government are to be imputed to his miniſters 
„in the ſtate. To what height thoſe errors may be 
z affered to proceed, is not the buſineſs of this day, 5 
"A bor this place, or of my function, to determine. 
5 When oppreſſions grow too great and univerſal to 
pe borne, nature or neceſſity may find a remedy. 
+ But, if a private perſon reaſonably expects pardon, 
85 upon his amendment, for all faults that are not 
A apital ; it would be a hard condition indeed, 
vot to give the ſame allowance to a prince; who 
| in uſt ſee with other men's eyes, and hear with 


; Ke 


e mon cole in all civilized 1 that it muſt be 
15 very bad government indeed, where the body of 


or Par are deluded by falſe preachers to grow fond 
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of new viſions and fancies in religion ; ; Which, 

managed by dextrous men, for ſiniſter ends of ma- 

lice, envy, or ambition, have often made whole 

nations run mad. This was exactly the caſe in 

the whole progreſs of that great rebellion, and the 

murder of king Charles I. But the late Revolution 

under the prince of Orange, was s occaſioned by a 
proceeding directly contrary, the oppreſſion and 
injuſtice there beginning from the throne: for that 
unhappy prince, king James II., did not only in- BJ 
vade our laws and liberties, but would have forced 1 
a falſe religion upon his ſubjects, for which he was 
deſervedly rejected, ſince there could be no other 1 
remedy found, or at leaſt agreed on. But, under 1 
the bleſſed martyr, the deluded people would have - 
forced many falſe religions, not only on their fel- 1 
low-ſubjects, but even upon their ſovereign bhim- 
ſelf, and at the ſame time invaded all his undoubtedd 
rights; and becauſe he would not comply, raiſed | 
a horrid rebellion, wherein, by the permiſſion of | 
God, they prevailed, and put their ſovereign to 
death, like a common criminal, in the face of the | 
world. f 7 
Therefore, thoſe who cem to think they cannot SE 
otherwiſe juſtify the late Revolution, and the 
change of the ſucceſſion, than by leſſening the 
guilt of the Puritans, do certainly put the greatcl WY 
affront imaginable upon the preſent powers, by FE 
ſuppoſing any relation or reſemblance between that 
Rebellion and the late Revolution; and, conſe— F 
quently, that the preſent eſtabliſhment is to be 1 
N defended 
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J Lefended by the ſame arguments which thoſe 
Lawn made uſe of, who, to obtain their ty- 
hs trampled under foot all the laws both. of 
God and man. 

1 One great deſign of my Acourſe was, to give 
. warning againſt running into either extreme 
of two bad opinions, with relation to obedience. 
As kings are called gods upon earth; ſo ſome 
woe allow them an equal power with God, over 
Tall laws and ordinances ; and that the liberty, and 
i ear, and life, and religion of the ſubjeck, de- 

3 Npended wholly upon the breath of the prince 
which however, I hope, was never meant by thoſe 

: bo pleaded | for ne obedience. And this 


10 iy firſt ain with it; but hath e gone 
E: Hp to the other, to ſerve ay a an evil turn of 


L P prerogative; 1 they 3 find © their = 
own account, as the higheſt maintainers of it. . 
On the other ſide, ſome look upon kings as an- 
5 5 werable for every miſtake or omiſhon in govern- 
| : ent, and bound to comply with the moſt unrea= _ 
ſonable demands of an unquiet faction; which 

. as the caſe of thoſe who perſecuted the bleſſed 
martyr of this day from his throne to the ſcaf- 
old. 
FE Between theſe two extremes, it is s eaſy, from what 
Kath been ſaid, to chooſe a middle: to be good 
And loyal bee yet, according to your power, 
1 thful allertors of your religion and liberties : to 
. avoid 
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avoid all broachers and preachers of new-fangled | | 4 
doctrines in the church: to be ſtri& obſervers of 14 7 
the laws, which cannot be juſtly taken from you | 
without your own conſent : in ſhort, © to be | 1 2 | 
„ God and the king, and meddle not with thoſe | 5 1 
_— who are given to change. = . 


* 


Which chat you may all do, Oc. 
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Exopus XX. 16. 


5 In 2 6 6% 4 - 
S 4 
CE ns, 


it * ſpall not bear falſe Witneſs againſ thy Neighbour: 


N thoſe great changes that are made in a coun- 
2 try, by the prevailing of one party over another, 
Mt is very convenient that the prince, and thoſe 
4 7 who are in authority under him, ſhould uſe all juſt 
and proper methods for preventing any miſchief to 
the public from ſeditious men. And Governors do 
1 3 \ well, when they encourage any good ſubject to diſ- 
1 B over (as his duty obligeth him) whatever plots or 
onppiraie may be any way dangerous to the ſtate: 
gheither are they to be blamed, even when they 
9 e informations from bad men, in order to find 
put the truth, when it concerns the public welfare. 
2 very one indeed is naturally inclined to have an 
Ml opinion of an informer ; although it is not im- 
| oy but an honeſt man may be called by that 
lame. For whoever knoweth any thing, the tell- 
pg of which would prevent ſome great 228 to his 
7 Fince, his country, or his neighbour, is bound in 
; Piece to reveal it. But the miſchief is, that 


When 
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when parties are violently inflamed, which ſeemcth * | 
unfortunately to be our caſe at preſent, there i; | 
never wanting a ſet of evil inſtruments, who, ther 
out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy lucre, are 
always ready to offer their ſervice to the prevalline 5 
fide, and become accuſers of their brethren, with— BY 
out any regard to truth or charity. Holy David A : 1 
numbers this among the chief of his ſuffering; 
“ Falſe Witneſſes are riſen up againſt me, and ſuch A 
as breathe out Cruelty *.“ Our Saviour and h: h 
apoſtles did likewiſe undergo the ſame diſtreſs, as 5 
we read both in the Goſpels and the Acts. For 

| Now becauſe the fin of falſe witneſſing is ſo hor: E the 
rible and dangerous in itſelf, and ſo odious to God Fo 4 
and man; and becauſe the bitterneſs of too many = 4 
among us is riſen to ſuch a height, that it is 1 | 
_ eaſy to know where it will ſtop, or how far ſome 
weak and wicked minds may be carried by a mi{- a el 
taken zeal, a malicious temper, or hope of reward, 
to break this great commandment delivered in tie 
text: therefore, in order to prevent this evil, and wi 
the conſequences of it, at leaſt among you who al” 
my Nerven, F thall, Mn 


5 Fixsr, Shew you ſeveral ways by which 2 
man may be called a falſe witneſs againſt hi 
| neighbour. = 


11. SECONDLY, I hall give you ſome ke 19 v 
your conduct and behaviour, in order to de 
fend yourſelves againſt the malice and cunning ite 
ol falſe accuſers. = 1 [ = 


* Plat. Xxvii.12. ; 
II. ail Vo 
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Il. Axp laſtly, I ſhall conclude with ſhewing 
8 you very briefly, how far it is your duty, as 
FX good ſubjects and good neighbours, to bear 
faithful witneſs, when you are lawfully called 


advice of 3 your own conſciences. 


I. As to the firſt, there are ſeveral ways by which 
1 man may be juſtly called a 1 witnels againſt 

2 bis neighbour. . 
== Firſt, According to the direct meaning « of the 
5 = ord, when a man accuſeth his neighbour without 
5 Us the leaſt ground of truth, 80 we read, that Je- 


2 5 p T akbongh he was entirely 1 innocent, he's was 0 ; 
. to deach. And in our age it is not caſy to 
4 tell how many men have loft their lives, been 
H uined in their fortunes, and put to ignominious 
man, by the downright perjury of falſe 
I» itneſſes! the law itſelf in ſuch caſes being not 
: = le to protect the innocent. But this is fo hor- 
by a crime, that it doth not need to be ASSra= 
4 2 ated by words. 
A ſecond way by which a man bee a falſe 
-Y Gitnes is, when he mixeth falſchood and truth 
1 gether, or concealeth ſome circumſtances, which, 
chey were told, would deſtroy the falſchoods he 
2 ſtereth. So the two falſe witneſſes who accuſed 
3 r Saviour before the chief Prieſts, by a very 
= 1 itt! perverting of his words, would have made him 
1 3 of a capital crime ; for fo it was among the 


uf Vor. * 938 5 I 


to it by thoſe in authority, or by the ſincere 5 


7 zabel hired two ſons of Belial o accuſe Neveth = 
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Jews to propheſy any evil againſt the temple: 
This fellow ſaid, © I am able to deſtroy the tem- 
„ple of God, and to build it in three days,” 
whereas the words, as our Saviour ſpoke them, 
were to another end, and differently expreſſed: 
for when the Jews aiked him to ſhew them a ſign, 
he faid ; 
"þ will raiſe it up. 


additions of a falſe witneſs. 


Thirdly, A man is a falſe witneſs, when, in ac- $ 4 
cakiy his neighbour, he endeavours to aggravate Þ* 
by bis geſtures, and tone of his voice, or when he TL 
chargeth a man with words which were only re- 
As if any 
one ſhould tell me that he heard another ſpeak Fe 
certain dangerous and ſeditious ſpeeches, and I Þ © 
ſhould immediately accuſe him for ſpeaking them! 
himſelf; and ſo drop the only circumſtance that! 
This was the caſe of St. Ste- 
e This man ceaſeth Þ © 


peated or quoted from ſomebody elſe. 


made him innocent. 


phen. The falſe witneſſes ſaid, 


Beine this temple, and in three days | 
In ſuch caſes as theſe, an 
innocent man is half confounded, and looketh as if Þ 7 
he were guilty, ſince he neither can deny his words,, 
nor perhaps readily ſtrip them from the malicious "i 


&* not to ſpeak blaſphemous words againſt this holy ver. 


e place and the law.” Whereas St. Stephen faid 


no ſuch words; but only repeated ſome propheſies Þy 
of eremiah or Malachi, which threatened Jeru- 5 


ſalem with deſtruction if it did not repent: how- 
ever, by the fury of the people, this innocent holy 


perſon was ſtoned to death for words he never 
ſpoke. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, The blackeſt kind of falſe witneſſes are 
Y thoſe who do the office of the Devil, by tempting. 
their brethren in order to betray them. I cannot 
cal to mind any inſtances of this kind mentioned 


j ? in holy ſcripture. But I am afraid, this vile prac- 


tice hath been too much Silo wet in the world, 
When a man's temper hath been ſo ſoured by mis 
7 fortunes and hard uſige, that perhaps he hath rea- 
© fon enough to complain; then one of theſe ſe- 
dueers, under the pretence of friendſhip, will ſeem 
to lament his caſe, urge the hardſhips he hath ſuf- 


Y cred, and endeavour to raiſe his paſſions, until nne 
hath ſaid ſomething that a malicious informer 8 
; ener or aggravate againſt him in a court of 


I Fifthly, Whoever Pede inen 3 his 
neiglibour, out of a principle of malice and re- 
g venge, from any old grudge, or hatred to his per- 


ſon; ſuch a man is a falſe witaeſs } in the ſight of 


* 


5 3 cod, although what he ſays be true; becauſe the 


motive or cauſe is evil, not to ſerve his prince or 
country, but to gratify his own reſentments. And 
therefore, although a man thus accuſed may be 


] very juſtly puniſhed by the law, yet this doth by 


no means acquit the accuſer; who, inſtead of re- 


| Jearding the public ſervice, intended only to glut 
| his private rage and ſpite. 4 


Sixthly, I number among falſe un les, all 


thoſe who make a trade of being inforners in hope 
of favour and reward; and to this end employ 
cheir time, either by N in public places, to 
catch up an accidental word; or in corf upting mea's 


H — lervants Ea 
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ſervants to diſcover any unwary ae of wei 


Cr at 
maſter; or thruſting themſelves into company, uf ine 
then bang the moſt indecent ſcurrilous language, W thc 
taftening a thouſand falſehoods and ſcandals upon 5 J ſpe 
whole party, on purpofe to provoke ſuch an 4 vil 

ſwer as they may turn to an accuſation. And ! ang 
this ungodly race is {aid to be grown ſo numerous 3 0 
that men of different parties can hardly conver; F 


ö 
A 


together with any ſecurity. Even the pulpit hut 
not been free from the miſrepreſentation of tl het 3 = 
informers; of w hom the clergy have not wantclf 9 
, occaſions to complain with holy David: “ Thai 10 4 
daily miſtake my words, all they 1 imagine 18 U 1 
« do me evil.” Nor is it any wonder at all, tha 7 
this trade of informing ſhould be now in a flow 
riſhing condition, fince our caſe is manifeſtly thu? E be a 
We are div ided into two parties, with very liv h. 
charity or temper towards each other: The pref 1 will 
vailing fide may talk of paſt things as they "i | tri 
with ſecurity; and generally do it in the moſt p 
voking words they can invent; while thoſe whi | A wn 
are down, are ſometimes teinpted to ſpeak in fi goo 
your of a loſt cauſe, and therefore, without greſ Prot. 
caution, muſt needs be often caught tripping, 1 heit! 


thereby furniſh plenty of materials for witneſſes Wm hend 

informers. [RS 85 . avoic 
Laſtly, Thoſe may well be reck koned among ful ; 

witneſſes agaiuſt their neighbour, who bring him ing II. 

trouble and puniſhment by ſuch 1 as 4 4 Feral 

of no conſequence at all to the publick, nor can bY witne 

of — other uſe but to create vexation. Such wil bee | 

neſſes are thoſe who cannot hear an idle intemy: E Vain 
4 : rt 
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& rate expreſſion, but they muſt immediately run to 
Yi magiſtrate to inform ; or perhaps wrangling in 
Itheir cups over night, when they were not able to 
e or. nend three words of common ſenſe, 
il pretend to remember every thing in the morn- 
ing, and think themſelves very properly qualiſied 
; F be accuſers of their brethren. God be thanked, 
, 4 ne throne of our king is too firmly ſettled to be 
1 aken by the folly and raſhneſs of every ſottith 
9 companion. And ] do not in the leaft doubt, that 
rhen thoſe in power begin to obſerve the falle- 
1 ood, the prevarication, the a ggravating manner, 
id treachery and ſeducing, the malice and re- 
4 venge, the love of lucre, a la aſtly the trifling ac- 
= Eeufations in too many wicked people; they will 
be as ready to diſcourage every ſort of thoſe whom 


8 : 3 


11 
Mo I have numbered among falle witneſſes, as they 
1 5 will be to countenance honeſt men, who, out of 
'1\ 1 5 

ea a true zeal to their prince and country, do, in the 


Bonocence of their hearts, freely diſcover whatever _ 
be may apprehend to be dangerous to either. K 
good Chriſtian will think it ſallicient to reprove his 

7 brother for a raſn unguarded word, where there TY 

a 1 . neither danger nor evil example to be appre- 
aun ; hended ; Or, if he will not amend by reproof, 
7 4 bold his converſation. 


þ Wis And thus 3 may ſerve to ſhew the ſe- 
5 | 'S ways whereby a man may be ſaid to be a falſe 
n 1 Fitneſs againſt his neighbour. I might have added 
ne kind more, and it is of thoſe who inform 

eat their neighbour out of fear of puniſhment 
H — — 10 


OT 
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to themſelves ; which, although it be more ex- L G 
cuſable, and hath leſs of malice than any of the Þ 9 m 
reſt, cannot however be juſtified. I go on ther e- 3 kn 
fore upon the ſecond head, to give you ſome rules | = 1 th 
for your conduct and behaviour, in order to de- 3 de 
fend yourſelves againſt the malice and cunning of ter 
falſe accuſers. I ca 
It is readily agreed, chat innocence is the bet . © of 
protection in the world; yet that it is not len, 3 e 
ſufficient without ſome 7 —. of prudence, our b _ 
Saviour himſelf intimateth to us, by inſtructing b no 
8 N „ to be wiſe as ſerpents, as well as inno- q D; 
cent as doves.” But, if ever innocence be too ? 
7 wat a defence, it is chiefly ſo in jealous and my L 
cious times, when factions are arrived to a 50 : 
Pitch of animolity, and the minds of men, inſtead 
of being warmed by a true zeal for religion, are 
5 185 only by party fury. Neither is virtue i- 3 
ſelf a ſufficient ſecurity in ſuch times, becauſe it h) 
not allowed to be virtue, otherwiſe than a as it hat 
a mixture of party. MF | th 
However, although virtue and innocence are no 1 | wh 
_ infallible defence againſt perjury, malice, and = 
ſubornation, yet they are great 1 ts for enabling 
us to bear thoſe evils with temper and refignation;Þ VP 
and it is an unſpeakable comfort to a good man, 3 
under the malignity of evil mercenary tongues 
that a few years will carry his appeal to a higher 1 3 
tribunal, where falſe witneſſes, inſtead of daring to 
bring accuſations before an all-feeing Judge, will 
call for mountains to cover them. As for, earth 1 4 — 


judges, they ſeldom have it in their power, andÞ 
G of 4 N j 


| a: 
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God knows whether they have it in their will, to 
e ; Lb mercy with juſtice; they are ſo far Goin 
- | knowing the hearts of the accuſer or the accuſed, 
5 þ that they cannot know their own; and their un- 
4 Y ertanding 3 is frequently biaſſed, although their in- 
3 tentions be juſt. They are often prejudiced to 
3 | cauſes, parties, and perſons, through the infirmity 
| ET | of human nature, without being ſenſible them- 
' ſelves that they are fo: And therefore, although 
ir _ God may pardon their errors here, he certainly will 
is not ratify their ſentences hereafter. 
oy 1 However, ſince, as we have before chives, 8 


— 
—— 
8 855 


less as doves, but wiſe as ſerpents; give me leave 
0 preſcribe to you ſome rules, which the moſt ig- 
T norant perſon may follow for the conduct of his 
1 life, with ſafety, in perilous times, aan falſe 


re - 
. accuſers. | 
8 S 1ſt, Let me vide you to have nothing at all to 


a | do with that which is commonly called politicks, or 
| the government of the world, in the nature of 
| which it is certain you are utterly | ignorant; and 
u 4 3 | when your opinion is wrong, although it proceeds 
from 1 Ignorance, it ſhall be an accuſation againſt 


| 

a you. Beſides, opinions in government are right or 
'F 3 

in 7 J wrong juſt according to the humour and diſpoſition 

ink I 


| by of the times; and unleſs you have judgment to 
7 diſtinguiſh, you may be puniſhed at one time, for 
_ F , what you would be rewarded in another. 55 
1 2dly, Be ready at all times, in your words and 
mY : 3 actions, to ſnew your loyalty to the king that reigns. 
n over you, This is the plain manifeſt doctrine of 


3 1 our Saviour preſcribeth to us to be not only en 


. holy 
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holy ſcripture : © Submit yourſelves to every ordi- 
* nance of man for the Lord's ſake, whether it 'z 1 
* be to the king as ſupreme, &c.“ And another 1 1 
apoſtle telleth us, * The powers that be are or- : Z 
„ dained of God.“ Kings are the ordinances cf ; : 
man by the permiſſion . God, and they are or- 
dained of God by his N man. The powers 
that be, the preſent powers, which are ordained by 5 5 
God, and yet in ſome ſenſe are the ordinances of - 
man, are what you muſt obey, without preſuming 1 5 
to examine into rights and titles; neither can it 
be reaſonably expected, that the powers in being, 
or in poſſeſſion, ſhould ſuffer their title to be pub- 5 : 
licly diſputed by ſubjects without ſevere puniſh- + 
ment. And to ſay the truth, there is no duty in 
religion more eaſy to the generality of mankind, Y 
than obedience to government; 1 fay, to the gene- 
rality of mankind; becauſe while their law, and . 
property, and religion are preſerved, it is of no he 
great conſequence to them by whom they are go- - £ 
verned, and therefore they are under no tempta- 1 
tions to deſire a change. Z I 
3dly, In order to prevent any danger from the ; £ 
malice of falſe witneſſes, be ſure to avoid intem- N a 
perance. If it be often ſo hard for men to govern T 
their tongues when they are in their right ſenſes, ÞX 
how can they hope to do it when they are heated 
with drink? In thoſe caſes moſt men regard not 
what they ſay, and too many not what they ſwear ; 
neither will a man's memory diſordered with 
drunkenneſs ſerve to defend himſelf, or _— him 
whether he were guilty or nok. 


* Achly, Avoid 
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E Athly, Avoid, as much as poſſible, the converſa- 
on of thoſe people who are given to talk of pub- 
1 Pie perſons and affairs, eſpecially of thoſe whoſe 
9 oinions in ſuch matters are different from yours. 
never once knew any diſputes of this kind ma- 
Haged with tolerable temper; but on both ſides 
Ehey only agree as much as poſſible to provoke the 
Paſſions of each other; indeed with this diſadvan- 
- age, that he who ge on the ſide of power, 
may ſpeak ſecurely the utmoſt his malice can in- 
7 F ent ; while the other lieth every moment at the 
ercy of an informer; and the law, in theſe caſes, 
ill give no allowance at all for paſſion, inadvert- 
Ency, Or the higheſt provocation. | 
I come now, in the laſt, place, to ſhew you how 5 
ar it is your duty, as good ſubjects and good 
0 eighbours, to bear Faithful witneſs, when you are 
7 fully called to it by thoſe 1 in authority, or by 
he ſincere advice of your Own conſciences. 
In what I have hitherto ſaid, you eafily find, 
hat I do not talk of bearing witneſs in general, 
v I hich is and may be lawful upon a thouſand ac- 
; I ounts, in relation to property and other matters, 
: and wherein there are many ſcandalous corruptions, 
5 Almoſt peculiar to this country, which would re- 
| quire to be handled by themſelves. But I have 
b confined. my diſcourſe only to that branch of bear- 
; | g falſe witneſs whereby the publick 3 is injured, in 
he lafety or honour of the prince, or thoſe in au- 
mority under him. 

In order therefore to be a faithful witneſs, it is 
3 rt neceſſary that a man doth not undertake it 
F from 
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from the leaſt proſpect of any private advantage 6 ; 
himſelf. The ſmalleſt mixture of that leaven wit 
ſour the whole lump. Intereſt will infallibly bis il 

his judgment, although he be ever ſo firmly il 
ſolved to ſay nothing but truth. He cannot ſern, 1 K 

God and Mammon; but as intereſt is the al. 

end, he will ule the moſt effectual means to ad. 
vance it. He will aggravate circumſtances to mak 

2 teſtimony valuable ; he will be ſorry if tl th 4 
per ſon he accuſeth ſhould be able to clear himſelf; 3 
in ſhort, he is labouring a point which he think 1 

neceſſary to his own good ; and it would be a di- 1 
appointment to him, that his 2 8 8 ſhoull £2 7 

_ prove innocent, N | | 7 

5thly, Every good ſubject I 18 obliged: to bear wits 4 
nels againſt his neighbour, for any action or work; I 

the telling of which would be of advantage to thi 1 

publick, and the concealment dangerous, or of i 1 
example. Of this nature are all plots and con 
racies againſt the peace of a nation; all diſgrace 
fol words againft a prince, ſuch as clearly di | 
cover a 1 and rebellious heart: but, when 1 1 
Our prince and country can poſſibly receive no d 3 

mage or diſgrace ; ; where no ſcandal or ill exampl . 
is given; and our neighbour, it may be, provoke 1 
by us, happeneth privately to drop a raſh or in 3 
diſcrect word, which in ſtrictneſs of law mig} 8 
bring him under trouble, perhaps to his utter un 3 

doing; there we are obliged, we ought to proce ; I 
no farther than warning and reproof. T 
In deſcribing to you the ſeveral kinds of fü 1 | 
witneſſes, I have made it leſs neceſſary to dwell ; 

| 5 muff pe 
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nuch longer upon this head; becauſe a faithful 
ness, like every thing elſe, is known by his con- 
54 9 trary: Therefore it would be only repetition of 
"ESwhat I have already laid, to tell you, that the 
1 3% oy truth is required in a witneſs; that he 
7 ould be wholly free from malice ind the per- 
Y Yon he accuſes; that he ſhould not aggravate the 
3 Sale circumſtance againſt the criminal, nor con- 
if Teal the ſmalleſt in his favour ; and to crown all, 
17 9 -_ I have hinted it befor e, chat the only cauſe 
1 or motive of his undertaking an office, ſo ſubject 
i "B 0 to cenſure, and ſo difficult to perfor m, ſhould be 
ww The ſafety and ſervice of his prince and country. 
Under theſe conditions 2 and limitations (but not 


v7 Poet there is no manner of doubt, but a good 
rü I an may lawfully and juſt! 17 become a witneſs 1 in 

the 9 ehalf of the publick, and may perform that office 
ill ir its own nature not very deſirable) with honour 


+ and integrity. For the command in the text is po- 
1 4 tive, as well as negative; that is to tay, as we are 
4 3 directed not to bear falſe witneſ againſt our neigh- | 
pour, fo we are to bear true. Next to the word 
pf God, and the advice of teachers, every man's 
Ponſcience, ſrialy examined, will be his beſt di- 
FeQor i in this weighty poet; 3 and to that 1 thall 
YJeave him. 
It might perhaps be thouglit proper to have 
Faded fomiething by way of advice to thoſe who are 
unhappily engaged in this abominable trade and ſin 
of bearing falſe witneſs; but I am far from believ- 


a 
<9 


ad ing or pan any of that deſtructive tribe are 
we now my hearers. I look upon them as a ſort of 


nu 


they 


People that ſeldom — theſe holy places, Where 
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they can hardly pick up any materials to ſerve thei 
turn, unleſs they think it worth their while to mif. 
repreſent or pervert the words of the preacher: 


And whoever is that way diſpoſed, I doubt, cannot YG 
be ina very good condition to edify and reform him 
ſelf by what he heareth. God in his mercy pre- 


ſerve us from all the ouilt of this grievous ſin for- _ 


| bidden in my text, and from the inares of thoſe 


who are guilty of it. 


I ſhall conclude with one or two precepts given Ee 
by Moſes from God to the children of Iſrael, i in? 


the XXIili“ of Exod. 1,2. 


2G 'Thou ſhalt not Tails a falſe report : Put not wy 


5 teous witneſs. 


0 Thou ſhalt not follow 4 müste e to do evil 


: * neither ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline after TE 


$6 many, to wreſt Judgment.” 


Now to God the Father, &c. 


2 thine hand with the wicked, to be an unrigh- b 7 
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THE POOR MAN'S CONTENTMENT. 


Purrir. Chap. iv. Part of the I 1th Verle. 


1 bave earned, in wbalſoer er Pate 1 am, therewith to be 
con ell. 


HE holy EI re is ; fall of expreſſions to ſet | 


the whole progreſs of his life ; his weakneſs, pride, 
and vanity ; his ammeaarable. deſires, and perpe- 
tual diſappointments the prevalency of his paſ- 
ſions, and the corruptions of his reaſon ; his de- 
luding hopes, and his real, as well as imaginary 


1 fears; his natural and artificial wants; his cares 
a and anxieties; the diſeaſes of his body. and the 
diſeaſes of his mind; the ſhortneſs of his life; his 
E dread of a future ſtate, with his careleſsneſs to pre- 
| pare for it: and the” wiſe men or all ages have 


made the ſame refleQions, 
But all theſe are general calamities, Gam, which 


E none are excepted ; 3 1 being without remedy, it 
is vain to bewail them. The great queſtion, long 
debated in the world, is, whether the rich or the 
> poor are the leaſt miſerable of the two? It is cer- 
| tain that no rich man ever deſired to be poor, and 


that 


forth the miſerable condition of man during 
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that moſt, if not all poor men, defire to be rich; 


whence it may be argued, that in all appearance, AY 
the advantage lieth on the fide of wealth, becauſe mY 


both parties agree in preferring it en poverty. 


But this reaſoning will be found to be falſe : for!“ I 
lay it down as a certain truth, that God Almighty 3 
_ hath placed all men upon an equal foot, with re- E 
: ſpect to their happineſs in this world, and the i 1 


city of attaining their ſalvation in the next ; or, at Ei 


leaſt, if there be any difference, it is not to the} 


advantage of the rich and the mighty. Now, 1 L 
ſince a great part of thoſe who uſually make up 


our congregations, are not of conſiderable ſtation, 


and many among them, of the lower ſort, and] 


ſince the meaner people are generally and Juſt 
charged with the ſin of repining and murmuri 


== 


at their own condition, to which, however, tei ” 
betters are ſufficiently ſubje& (although, perhaps} WF 
for ſhame, not always ſo loud in their complaint)“ 


1 thought it might be uſeful to reaſon upon this 


point in as plain a manner as I can. I ſhall ther- 
fore ſhew, firſt, that the Poor enjoy many tem- 3 
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poral bleſſings, which are not common to the rich, 


and the great: and likewiſe, that the rich and the. 1 
great are ſubject to many temporal evils, which! 


are not common to the poor. 


But here I would not be Mia 000 per- = 


haps, there is not a word more abuſed than that of ® 
the poor, or wherein the world is more generalh 
miſtaken. Among the number of thoſe who beg 
in our ſtreets, or are halt-ſtarved at home, or lan- | : 
guiſh in priſon for debt, there is hardly one in Jt 
to, hundred 
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7 Wounded, who doth not owe his misfortunes to his 
4 on lazineſs, or drunkenneſs, or worſe vices. 

To theſe he owes thoſe very diſeaſes, which 
| pften diſable him from getting his bread. Such 
1 4 retches are deſervedly unhappy; they can only 
| Wlams themſelves ; and when we are commanded. 
"to have pity on the poor, thele : are not underſtood 
Pre of the number. 1 5 8 

FR true indeed, that ſometimes honeſt; en- 
1 eontug men, are reduced to extreme want, 
I ven to the begging of alms, by loſſes, by acci- 


: Tents, by diſeaſes, and old age, without any fault 
'| « 5 their own : but theſe are very few, in compari- 
1 Jon of the other; ; nor would their ſupport be any 
1 enſible burden to the publick, if the charity of 
, - Frell-diſpoſed perſons were not intercepted by thoſe 
= Fommon ftrollers, who are moſt importunate, and 
| l Tho leaſt deſerve it. Theſe, indeed, are properly 
1 Ind juſtly called the poor, whom it thould be our 
all | ' to find out and diſtinguiſh, by making 
hem partake of our ſuperfluity and abundance. _ 


But neither have theſe any thing to do with 
1 preſent ſubject: for, by the poor, I only intend. 
he honeſt, induſtrious artificer, the meaner ſort 
b Te tradeſmen, and the labcurice: man, who getteth 
© bis bread by the ſweat. of his brows, in town or 
Fountry, and Who make the bulk of mankind : 
E E ong us. : 
| Eirſt, [ ſhall 8 3 that the poor 7 
he ſenſe 1 underſtand the word) do enjoy many 
Ermpor bleſſings, which are not common to the 
ſich and ear; - and likewiſe, that the rich and 
F _ great 


a” 


great: are ſubject to many temporal evils, which Mm 


the foregoing head, I ſhall draw ſome obſervations = 


labouring man, or induſtrious artificer, who ear: 
their bread by the ſweat of their brows, and uſuall; 
live to a good old age, with a great degr Fee of ſtr rength 4's 


great happineſs of the meaner fort. Their reſt i; 1 


children, which are certainly accounted of as 
bleſſing, even to the poor, where induſtry is not 71 
wanting; they are an aſſiſtance to their honeſt pr 
rents, inſtead of being a burden they are healthy 5 | 
and ſtrong, and fit for labour; 1 18 the fi- 2 


in the world, farther than to be able to get his bread 
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not common to the poor. 
Secondly, From the arguments offered to prove 


that may be uſeful for your practice. "= 
1. As to the firſt: Health, we know, is gene- 


rally allowed to be the beſt of all earthly poſſeſ. 
ſions, becauſe it is that, without which, Wwe can 7 
have no ſatisfaction in any of the reſt. For riches 6 | 
are of no uſe, if ſickneſs taketh from us the ability > 
N enjoying them, and power and greatneſs arc 5 
then only a burden. Now, if we would look for 90 g 


health, it muſt be 1 in the humble habitation of the 7 e 


and vigour. 2 
The refreſhment of the body by lep, is nat © | 


not diſturbed by the fear of thieves and robbery 
nor is it interrupted by ſurfeits of intemperance 1 
Labour and plain food ſupply the want of quiet 3. 
ing draughts; and the wiſe man telleth us, tha 
the ſleep of the labouring man is ſweet. As 


ther in fear, leſt his heir ſhould be ruined by at 'f 
unequal match; nor is he ſolicitous about his ring . 
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= The poorer ſort are not the objects of general 
red or envy; they have no twinges of ambi- 
3 on, nor trouble themſelves with Part y-quarrels, 
A gr ſtate-diviſions. The idle rabble, who follow 
I cir ambitious leaders in ſuch caſes, do not fall 
Within my deſcription of the poorer ſort ; for, it is 
x; u, I mean only the honeſt induſtrious poor in 
on or country, who are fafeſt in times of public 
4 durbance, in perilous ſeaſons, and public revo- 
: f tions, if they will be quiet, and do their own 
| Wu fincts - for, artificers and huſbandmen are ne- 
eſſary in all governments: : but, in ſuch ſeaſons, 
he rich are the public mark, becauſe they a are 
entimes of no uſe but to be plundered; like 
9 me ſort of birds, who are good for nothing but 
a eir feathers; ; and ſo fall: a prey to the deen | 
I | Ne. | 
Let us 3 on the other tide; to examine 
5 4 e diſadvantages that the rich and the great lie . 
Inder, with reſpect to the wenne of the pros | 
| e. 
: | Firſt ben * While health, as we have faid, is I 
. e general portion of the lower ſort, the gout, 
he dropſy, the ſtone, the colick, and all other diſ- 
. are continually haunting the palaces of the 
Wich and the great, as the natural attendants upon 
Les and luxury. Neither does the rich man 
Fat his ſumptuous. fare with half the appetite and 
ſta, that even the beggars do the crumbs which 
Wl from his table: but, on the contrary, he is 
Full of loathing and. diſguſt, or at beſt of in- 
Pence in the midſt of plenty. Thus cheir in- 
Vor. C — temperance. | 
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temperance ſhortens their wb; without pleaſing 
their appetites. 
Buſineſs, fear, gullt, deſign, anguiſh, and ver 
ation, are continually buzzing about the curtain 2 
of the rich and the powerful, and will hardly ſuf. 4 
fer them to cloſe their eyes, unleſs when they a 
dozed with the fumes of ſtrong liquors. | = 

It is a great miſtake to 1magine, that the rich 15 
want but few things; their wants are more nume 1 
cus, more craving, and urgent, than thoſe of poor 
men: for, theſe endeavour only at the neceſfarisi 
of life, which make them happy, and they think £5 
no farther : but the deſire of power and wealth i 5 
endleſs, and therefore — to be ſatisfied with 
any acquiſitions. 5 
If riches were ſo great a bleſſing. as thay are 5 f 
commonly thought, they would at leaſt have thi ih 
advantage, to give their owners cheerful hearts ani 
countenances; they would often ſtir them up tM 
expreſs their thankfulneſs to God, and diſcover ther 4 c 
ſatisfaction to the world. But, in fact, the con- Poth 
trary to all this is true. For, where are there mor: Wot gi 
cloudy brows, more melancholy hearts, or more EY 
ingratitude to their great Benefactor, than amony 4 
thoſe who ahound in wealth? And indeed, it ae ti 
natural that it ſhould be fo, becauſe thoſe men er h 
Who covet things that are hard to be got, muſt be : on, a 
hard to pleaſe ; . whereas a ſmall thing maketh the 
poor man happy; ; and great loſſes cannot bel 8 
R Which 
It is likewiſe worth conſidering, how few among ought 
— the rich have procured their wealth by juſt mer ches « 
4 „ fe 
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15 ſures; how many owe their fortunes to the ſins of 
WW cir parents, how many more to their own? If 
een's titles were to be tried before a true court of 
onſcience, where falſe ſwearing, and a thouſand 
ie artifices (that are well known, and can hardly 
e avoided in human courts of juſtice) would avail 
5 Pothing; how many would be ejected with infamy : 
ad diſgrace? How many grow conſiderable by 
reach of truſt, by bribery and corruption? how 
0 hany have ſold their religion, with the rights and 
5 berties of themſelves and others, oe pownr and - 
£5 mployments? > 
And it is a miſtake to think that the moſt hard- 7 
ed finner, who oweth his poſſeſſions or titles to 
S ny ſuch wicked arts of thieving, can have true 
Ls eace of mind, under the reproaches of a guilty 
Wonſcience, and amid the cries of ruined widows 
d orphans. 3 
I know not one real advantage that the rich 
Wave over the poor, except the power of doing good 
others; but this is an advantage which God hath 
Wot given wicked men the grace to make uſe of, 
Ihe wealth acquired by evil means, was never 
; ployed to good ends; for that would be to di- 
Wide the kingdom of Satan againſt itſelf, What- 
er hath been gained by fraud, avarice, oppreſ- 
Pa, and the like, muſt be preſerved and increaſed » 
che ſame methods. - 
I ſhall add but one thing more upon this head, 
hich I hope will convince you, that God (whoſe 
Woughts are not as our thoughts) never intended 
ches or power to be neceſſary for the — 
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of mankind in this life; becaule it is certain, thy N 15 
there is not one ſingle good quality of the mig 
abſolutely neceſſary to obtain them, where ma 
are reſolved to be rich at any rate; neither honou 
juſtice, temperance, wiſdom, religion, truth, noi 

learning: for, a ſlight acquaintance of the worl 1 
will inform us, that Are have been many inſtancy 6 
of men in all ages, who have arrived at ore 3 
poſſeſſions and great dignities, by cunning, fraul x 
or flattery, without any of theſe, or any othe 3 | 
virtues that ean be named, Now, if riches an 1 | 
greatneſs were ſuch bleſſings, that good men wit 
7 out them could not have their ſhare of happineſs; K 1 
this life; how cometh it to paſs, that God ſhaul 1 
ſuffer them to be often dealt to the worſt, and md 5 
profligate of mankind; that they ſhould be gent 1 
rally procured by the i abominable means, a1 MN 
applied to the baſeſt and moſt wicked uſes? Inf 
ought not to be conceived of a juſt, a merciful, Hur : 
wits, and almighty Being. We muſt thercfo A 
conelude, that wealth and power are in their ow Y o in 
nature, at beſt, but things indifferent, and that 1 leſſin 
good man may be equally happy without then 5 elir ex 
Provided that he hath a ſuffieiency of the comme ._ roy 
bleſſings of human life to anſwer all the reaſona erte. 
and virtuous demands of nature, which his induſt 5 
will provide, and ſobriety will prevent his wanting 
Agur's prayer, with the reaſons of his wiſh, are 
to this Purpoſe : Give me neither po 
0" ty nor- "riches. Feed me with food conv 

„ nient for me; leſt I be full and deny the 
and 1 Who is the Lord? or left I be po 
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oo and ſteal and take the name of my God in 
Vain.“ 
= From what hath been ſaid, I ſhall, in the ſecond 
1 Place, offer ſome confideralions, that e be uſeful 
9 or your practice. 1 
And here I ſhall apply myſelf chiefly to 5 theſs of 
1 » he lower fort, for whoſe comfort and ſatisfaction 
Sis diſcourſe is principally intended. For, having 
3 Nocrved the great ſin of thoſe who do not abound 
BS wealth, to be that of murmuring and repining, 
5 hat God hath dealt his bleiſings unequally to the 
os of men, I thought! it would be of great uſe to 
F 3 emove out of your plas fo falſe and wicked an 
ul 1 pinion, by ſhewing that your condition i is . 
1 3 Wappier than moſt. of you imagine. 
i Firſt, therefore, it hath been always agreed i in 
ie world, that the preſent happineſs of mankind 
aſiſted in the eaſe of our body, and the quiet of 
F 4 ur mind; but, from what hath been already ſaid, 
plainly appears, that neither wealth nor power 
| "i o in any ſort contribute to either of theſe two 

einngs. If, on the contrary, by multiplying our 
_— W-lires, they increaſe our diſcontents; if they de- 
N Wroy our health, gall us with painful diſeaſes, and 
ul 5 orten our life ; if they expole us to hatred, to. 
fr Wa to far, to a thouſand temptations, it is 
inf | Tot ealy to ſee why a wiſe man ſhould make 

1 N em his choice, for their own lake, although it 
il ere in his power. Would any of you, who are 
1 i health and ſtrength of body, with moderate food 
ae Id raiment earned by your own labour, rather 
| on to be in the rich man's bed, under the tor- 
11010 
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ture of the gout, unable to take your natural ret, 
or natural nouriſhment, with the additional load of 
a guilty conſcience, reproaching you for injuſtioe, *t 
oppreſſions, covetouſneſs, and fraud? No; but y 
would take the riches and power, and 8 behind 1 
the inconveniencies that attend them; and ſo woull 
every man living. But that is more than our *Þ 
ſhare, and God never intended this world for ſuc 
a place of reſt as we would make it; for the ſerip- 7 
ture aflureth us that it was only deſigned as a place 
of trial. Nothing is more frequent than a man to D ; 
with himſelf i in another's Weh yet he ſeldom $ 
_ doth it without ſome reſerve : he would not be ſo 4 : 
old; he would not be fo kickly ; he would not be 
0 41 he would not be ſo inſolent; he wou 
not be o vicious; he would not be ſo oppreſſive; 1 
ſo griping; and fo on. Whence it is plain, that * 
in their own judgment, men are not ſo unequall 1 eſſe 
dealt with as they would at firſt ſight imagine: for, i 5 
I would not change my condition with another man, Le 
without any exception or reſervation at all, I an 
In reality more happy than he. - 
| Secondly, You of the meaner ſort are ſubjed U 
fewer temptations than the rich; and therefore 
your vices are more unpardonable. | : Labour ſub· 
dueth your appetites to be ſatisfied with common 5 
things; the buſineſs of your ſeveral callings filleth 4 
up your whole time; ſo that idleneſs, which M 
the bane and deftrudtion of virtue, doth not lead 
you into the neighbourhood of ſin: your paſſion 
are cooler, by not being inflamed with exceſs, and 


therefore the gate and the way that lead to life, are 
. no 
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220 dot ſo ſtrait or ſo narrow to you, as to thoſe who 
"7 ve among all the allurements to wickedneſs. To 
rue God with the beſt of your care and under- 
7 | anding, and to be Juſt and true in your dealings, 
me ſhort ſum of your duty, and will be the more 
p rictly required of you, becauſe nothing lieth in 
ee way to divert you from it. 
Tuhirdly, It is plain from what I have ſaid, that 
6 ou of the lower rank have no juſt reaſon to com- 
3 lain of your condition; becauſe, as you plainly 
c, it affordeth you 15 many advantages, and 
1 teeth you from ſo many vexations, ſo many diſ- 
- empers both of body and mind, which purſue and ; 
A brment the rich and powerful. 5 
= Fourthly, You are to remember and apply, that 
e. pooreſt perſon is not excuſed from doing good 
others, and even relieving the wants of his dif- 
4 Feſſed neighbour, according to his abilities; and 
WE you perform your duty in this point, you far 
ido the greateſt liberalities of the rich, and will 
: Lordngy be accepted of by God, and get your 
ard: for it is our Saviour's own doctrine, 
6 £7 Then the widow gave her two mites. The rich 
ee out of their abundance; that is to fay, what 
5 BY give, they do not feel it in their way of 
+ ing: but the poor man, who giveth out of his 
le ſtock, muſt ſpare it from the neceſſary food 
5 d raiment of himfelf and his family. And there- 
re our Saviour adds, That the widow gave 
more than all who went before her; for ſhe gave 
all ſhe had, even all her living;“ and ſo went 
6 me utterly unprovided to ſupply her neceſſities. 
| I 4 * Tall. 
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Laſtly, As it appeareth from what hath beer I 
faid, that you of the lower rank have, in reality, 
a greater ſhare of happineſs, your work of ſalya-W 'Y | 
tion is eaſter, by your being liable to fewer tempt. Y 
ations ; and as your reward in heaven 1s __ | 
more certain than it is to the rich, Tt you ſeriouſhſ | 
perform your duty, for yours is the kingdom a 1 
heaven; fo your neglect of it will be leſs excuſable 3 

will meet with fewer allowances from God, and 
will be puniſh ed with double ſtripes : for, the mob ws. 
unknowing among you cannot plead i ignorance ing = 
what you have been ſo early taught, I hope, | 1 
often inſtructed in, and which is ſo eaſy to be un-Wi 
derſtood, I mean the art of leading a life agrecal Es. 
to the plain and poſitive laws of God. Perhap 5 
you may think you lie under one diſadvantage Ip 
which the great and rich have not; that idlencifi 1 Z 
will certainly reduce you to beggary ; - whereas tho: 
who abound in wealth, lie under no neceſſity eite. 
of labour, or temperance, to keep enough to 1 
on. But this is indeed one part of your happincil 7 
ba the lowneſs of your condition, in a mann 
forceth you to what is pleaſing to God, and nec 
fary for your daily ſupport. Thus your duty Po "7 
Intereſt are always the lame. Y 

To conclude ; fince our bleſſed Lord, inſtead | ” 
2 rich and 1 ſtation in this world. wall 
| pleaſed to chooſe his lot among men of the low : 
condition; let not thoſe on whom the bounty 
Pros dence hath beſtowed wealth and honours, 1 : 
piſe the men who are placed in an humble au N 4 
ir. ferior ſtation; but rather, with their utmoſt pow 
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* cheir counteriance, by their protection, by juſt 
75 ment for their honeſt labour, encourage their 
y endeavours for the virtuous ſupport of them 
ves and their families. On the other hand, let 
4 e poor labour to provide things honeſt in the 
5 icht of all men; and ſo, with diligence in their 
eeral employments, live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
28 Wodlily in this preſent world, that they may obtain 
et glorious reward promiſed in the goſpel to the 
oor, [ mean the kingdom of heaven. . 
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THE CAUSES 


oF THE 


WRETCHED CONDITION OF IRELAND, 


Psran cxliv. part of the 13th and 14th. ver. 


That there be no complaining i in our Areeto. Happy is th 
People that i is in lch 4 caſe. 80 


T-; is a very melancholy refleion, that ih a 


1 country as ours, which is capable of producing EE 


all things neceſſary, and moſt things convenient for 
life, ſufficient for the ſupport of four times the 
number of its inhabitants, ſhould yet lie under the 
heavieſt load of miſery and want; our flreets 
crowded with beggars, ſo many of our lower fort 
of tradeſmen, labourers, and artificers, not able to 
find clothes and food for their families. 
I think it may therefore be of ſome uſe to ty 
1 you the chief cauſes of this wretched con- 
dition we are in, and then it will be eaſier to al- 
ſign what remedies are in our power towards re. 
moving, at leaſt, ſome part of theſe evils. 
For, it is ever to be lamented, that we lie unde: 
many diſadvantages, not by our own faults, which 
* 
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Bere peculiar to ourſelves, and of which, no other 
4 Bation under heaven, hath any reaſon to com- 
| Plain. 

I mall, therefore, firſt mention ſome cauſes of 
4 Por miſeries, which I doubt are not to be remedied, 
1 until God ſhall put it in the hearts of thoſe who 

i ire the ſtronger, to allow us the common rights 

Y And privileges of brethren, fellow-ſubjects, and 
even of mankind. 
| The firſt cauſe of our miſery, i is the intolerable i 
85 hugs we lie under in every branch of trade, 
- dy which we are become as hewers of wood, and 

5 Prawers of water, to our rigorous neighbours. TE 
7 The ſecond cauſe of our miſerable ſtate is, the 
® the vanity, and ingratitude of thoſe vaſt 
7s Pumbers, who think themſelves too good to live 
me country which gave them birth, and till 
ives them bread ; and rather chooſe to paſs their 
Yrs and Dime their wealth, and draw out the 
Bu vitals of their mother Nagar, among thoſe 
ho heartily deſpiſe them. 
| Theſe I have but lightly touched on, becauſe 1 ; 
ear they are not to be redreſſed, and beſides, I 


4 


mn 


Wifence at the honeſt truth; and for that reaſon, I 
Wall omit ſeveral other grievances, under which v we 

; pe long likely to groan. | 

| ſhall therefore go on to relate ſome he 3 
this nation's poverty, by which, if they con- 
nue much longer, it muſt infallibly fink to utter 
Win, 


| Im very ſenſible how ready ſome people are to take 
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The firſt is, that monſtrous pride and vanity in both 
ſexes, eſpecially the weaker ſex, who, in the midſt of 
poverty, are ſuffered to run into all kind of expence 
and extravagance in drels, and particularly priding 
themſelves to wear nothing but what cometh from 
abroad, diſdaining the growth or manufacture of their 
own country, in thoſe articles with which they can be 

better ſerved at home at half the expence ; and this 

is grown to ſuch a height, that they will carry the 
whole yearly rent of a good eſtate at once on their WW th, 

body. And as there is in that ſex a ſpirit of envy, 5 
by which they cannot endure to ſee others in 1 
better habit than themſelves, ſo thoſe, whoſe for- 
tunes can hardly ſupport their families in the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, will needs vie with the richeſt and * pea 
greateſt among us, to che ruin of themſelves and 5 chil 
| their poſterity. 5 wo! 


Neither are the men leſs guilty of this pernicion or 
folly, who, in imitation of a gaudineſs and fe- I. 
pery of dreſs, introduced of late years into our chat 
neighbouring kingdom (as fools are apt to imitat veto 
only the defects of their betters) cannot find mate- mem 
Trials in their own country worthy to adorn ther and 
bodies of clay, while their minds are naked 0 = 


every valuable quality. 
Thus our tradeſmen and 3 who ded 
in home goods, are left in a ſtarving condition, and 
only thoſe encouraged who ruin the kingdom by 
Unporting among us foreign vanities, 
Another cauſe of our low condition, is, ou 


great luxury; the chief ſupport of which = the unpeo 
materials of it brought to the nation in exchang? lerable 


i 
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for the few valuable things left us, whereby ſo 
many thouſand families want the very neceſſaries 
= of life. 

4 Thirdly, in moſt parts of this kingdom, the 
natives are, from their infancy, ſo given up to 
N ; idleneſs and ſloth, that they often chooſe to beg or 
deal, rather than ſupport themſelves with their own 
Y labour; they marry without the leaſt view or 
dhought of being able to make any proviſion for 


eir families; and whereas, in all induſtrious na- 


5 tions, children are looked on as a help to their 
l | parents 3 ; with us, for want of bei: ng early trained 
to work, they are an intolerable burden at home, 
5 and a grievous charge upon the publick; as ap- 
* peareth from the vaſt number of ragged and naked 
children in town and country led about by ſtroling 
W women, trained up in ignora ance, and all manner 
4 of vice. . 8 

= Laſtly, A great cauſe of this nation's miſery, is 
W that Agyptian bondage of cruel, oppreſſing, co- 
vetous landlords ; expecting that all who live under 
E: them ſhould make bricks without ſtraw, who grieve 


i WY and envy when they ſee a tenant of their own in a 


W whole coat, or able to afford one comfortable racal 
in a month, by which the fpirits of the people are 
W broken, and made fit for vos the farmers and. 
: dungen, almoſt through the whole kingdom, be- 
Wing, to all intents and purpoles, as Teal beggars, 
Las any of thoſe to whom we give Our char) ity In the 
ſtreets. And theſe cruel landlords are every day | 
f unpeopling the kingdom, by forbidding their mi- 
Lerable tenants to till the earth, again COMMON 
reaſon 
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reaſon and juſtice, and contrary to the practice and 
- prudence of all other nations; by which, number- 
leſs families have been forced either to leave the 
kingdom, or ſtrole about, and increaſe the number 
of our thieves and beggars. 
Such, and much worſe, is our condition at pre- 
ſent, if I had leiſure or liberty to lay it before 
you; and, therefore, the next thing which might Wl 
be conſidered is, whether there may be any pro- 0 
bable remedy found, at leaſt againſt ſome part of w_ gon. 
theſe evils; 5 for moſt of them are wholly def- = avoi 
perate. roc 


But this being too large a ſubj ect to bet now handled, 1 
and the intent of my diſcourſe confining me to give Ho 
ſome directions concerning the poor of the city, | Mo! 


ſhall keep myſelf within thoſe limits. It is indeed ; dur | 


in the power of the law-givers to found a {choalſ In 
in every pariſh of the kingdom, for teaching the ad 
meaner and poorer ſort of children to ſpeak and to * Cl 
read the Engliſh tongue, and to provide a Wale 5 lay 
able maintenance for the teachers. This would = 
in time, aboliſh that part of barbarity and igno- 5 nd | 
rance, for which our natives are ſo deſpiſed by al 8 all 
foreigners ; this would bring them to think and ad Put t. 
according to the rules of reaſon, by which a ſpirt . 
of induſtry, and thrift, and honeſty would be in- Whildr 
troduced among them. And, indeed, conſidering A Bades 
how ſmall a tax would ſuffice for ſuch a work, it ſt a 
is a public ſcandal that ſuch a thing ſhould never n c 

have been EndEnFOUTEe, — perhaps, 1o much 3s Tholh 


thought ot on. 
| F 
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To ſupply the want of ſuch a law, ſeveral pious 
perſons, in many parts of this Lingdom, have been 
: _ on, by the great endeavours and good 
| I _ ſet them by the clergy, to erect charity- 
, Chools 1 in ſeveral pariſhes, to which very often the 
richeſt pariſhioners contribute the leaſt. In theſe 
F "oh children are, or ought to be, trained up to 
: 2 $ead and write, and caſt accompts ; - and theſe 
5 Piildren ſhould, if poſſible, be of honeſt parents, 
1 Bone to decay through age, fickneſs, or other un- 
i 5 avoidable calamity, by the hand of God; not the 
rood of wicked ſtrolers; for it is by no means rea- 
* ſonable, that the charky- of well-inclined people 
Hould be applied to encourage the lewdneſs of 
[ 5 hoſe profligate, abandoned women, who crowd ” 
ur ſtreets with their borrowed or ſpurious iſſue. 
Fi In thoſe hoſpitals which have good foundations 
I: ind rents to ſupport them, whereof, to the ſcandal 
5 df Chriſtianity, there are very few in this kingdom; 
ay, in ſuch hoſpitals, the children . 8 
5 dught to be only of decayed citizens, and freemen, 
5 Ind be bred up to good trades. But in theſe 
Wall pariſh charity-ſchools, which have no ſupport 
Put the caſual good-will of charitable people, Ido 
x together | diſapprove the cuſtom of putting the 
Whildren *prentice, except to the very meaneſt 
f rades; otherwiſe the poor honeſt. citizen, who is 
t able to bring up his child, and pay a ſmall 
. m of money with him to a good maſter, is 
Polly defeated, and the baſtard iſſue, perhaps of 
| Pme — rs TE before him. And hence 
F< come to be fo over-ſtocked with prentices and 
Des ace 
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journeymen, more than our diſcouraged country 
can employ ; and I fear, the greateſt part of ou 
thieves, pickpockets, and other vagabonds, are of 
this number. | 
Therefore, in order to make theſe pariſh charity. 
ſchools of great and univerſal uſe, I agree with the 
opinion of many wile perſons, that a new turn 
ſhould be given to this whole matter. 
I think there is no complaint more juſt than 
what we find in almoſt every family, of the folly 
and ignorance, the fraud and knavery, the idleneh 
and viciouſneſs, the waſteful ſquandering temper of 
ſervants; who are, indeed, become one of the 
many public grievances of the kingdom ; whereof 
1 believe there are few maſters that now hear me, 
who are not convinced by their own experience, 
And J am very confident, that more families, of al 
degrees, have been ruined by the corruptions d 
ſervants, than by all other cauſes put together 
Neither is this to be wondered at, when we co 
ſider from what nurſeries ſo many of them are 
ceived into our houſes. The firſt is the tribe oi 
wicked boys, wherewith moſt corners of this tow! bc 
are peſtered, who haunt public doors. These J 
having been born of beggars, and bred to pilfcr ii 
ſoon as they can go or ſpeak, as years come on t 
are employed in the loweſt offices to get themſehe j 
bread, are practiſed in all manner of villainy, WO | 
when they are grown up, if they are not entertain 
ed in a gang of thieves, are forced to ſeek for 
ſervice. The other nurſery is the barbarous an 
deſart part of the country, from whence ſuch lad 
2 | Colt 


come up hither to ack their 1 who are bred 
up from the dunghill in idleneſs, ignorance, lying 
Land thieving. From theſe two nurſeries, I ſay, 
la great number of our ſervants come to us, ſuffi- 
f Y cient to corrupt all the reſt. Thus the whole 
A Trace of ſervants in this kingdom have gotten ſo ill 
la reputation, that ſome perſons from England, 
come over hither into great ſtacions, are ſaid to have 
| "re refuſed admitting any fervant born among 
1 s into their families. Neither can they be juſtly 
q . med; for, although it is not impoſſible to find 
N . in honeſt native fit for a good ſervice, yet the en- 
e Whviry i is too troubleſome, and the hazard too great, | 
i, ſor a ſtranger to attempt. 


1 


e ; If we conſider the many misfortunes that befal : 
cM private families, it will be found that ſervants are 
al Wie cauſes and inſtruments of them all: are our 


i Woods embezzled, waſted, and deſtroyed! is our 
ver Mouſe burnt down to the ground? it is by the ſloth, 
Ol \ he drunkenneſs or the villany of ſervants. Are 
re e robbed and murdered in our beds? it is by con- 
e 4 i K with our ſervants. Are we engaged in 
ou rrels and miſunderſtandings with our neigh- 
noi 1 Pars? theſe were all begun and inflamed by the 
cr Wiſe, malicious tongues of our ſervants. Are 
of, 9 e ſecrets of our family betrayed, and evil repute 
ONE þ read of us? our ſervants were the authors. Do 
and le accuſers riſe up againſt us? (an evil too fre- 
tairWent in this country) they have been tampering 
r With our ſervants. Do our children diſcover folly, 
an ice, pride, cruelty, revenge, undutifulneſs in 


11088Fir words and actions? are they ſeduced to lewd- 
Colm vor. X. 1 
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neſs or ſcandalous marriages? it is all by our ſer- 
vants. Nay, the very miſtakes, follies, blunders, 
and abſurdities of thoſe in our ſervice, are able tb 
ruffle and diſcompoſe the mildeſt nature, and are 1 
often of ſuch wee as to put whote families : I vic 
into confuſion. | = 
Since therefore not only our domeſtic peace and T 
quiet, and the welfare of our children, but even g AS 
the very ſafety of our lives, reputations, and for Wi 
tunes, have ſo great a dependence upon the choice | 
of our ſervants, I think it would well become th = 
wiſdom of the nation to make ſome pr oviſion | In ſo ; 2 
important an affair. But in the mean time, and | 4 4 
| perhaps to better purpoſe, it were to be wiſhed i 
that the children of both ſexes, entertained | in tl 
pariſh charity-ſchools, were bred up in ſuch iff Ez 
manner, as would give them a teachable diſpok - 
tion, and qualify them to learn whatever is r 
quired in any ſort of ſervice. For inſtance, the q 
ſhould be taught to read and write, to know ſome 
what in caſting accounts, to underſtand the pri- N of 
ciples of religion, to practiſe cleanlineſs, to get 
ſpirit of honelly, induſtry, and thrift, and be ft 4 
verely puniſhed for every neglect in any of thel * 
| particulars, For, it is the misfortune of mankind"! 
that if they are not uſed to be taught in the : 
early childhood, whereby to acquire what I call 
| teachable diſpoſition, they cannot, without gret b 
difficulty, learn the eaſieſt thing in the 8 9 1 
their lives, but are always aukward and unhanoiſ 
their minds, as well as bodies, for want of ea! rough 


e growing ſtiff and unmanageable ; ; as f prop 
obſer 


N 148 
[ W. ſerve in the ſort of gentlemen, who, kept from 
4 ö = by the indulgence of their parents but a few 
; Pears, are never able to recover the time they have 
3 Ja, and grow up in ignorance and all manner of 
q rice, whereof we have too many examples all over 
; 7 the nation. But to return to what I was laying : 
E If theſe charity-children were trained up in the 
| . anner I mentioned, and then bound apprentices 
4 In the families of gentlemen and citizens (for 
1 bbich a late law giveth great encouragement) be- 
A. Ing accuſtomed from their firſt entrance to be al- 
b rays learning ſome uſeful thing, they would learn, 
a 0 In a month, more than another, without thoſe ad- 
; J bantages, can do in a year; and in the mean time, 
be very uſeful in a family, as far as their age and 
| + Wirength would allow. And when ſuch children 
{ome to years of diſcretion, they will probably be a 
| | ſeful example to their fellow-ſervants, at leaſt they 
be vill prove a ſtrong check upon the reſt ; for, I ſup- 
me Pole, every body will allow, that one ood; honeſt, 


ri | - Ai ligent ſervant in a houſe, may pre vent abundance | 
1 T bf miſchief in the family. 85 
e | £ g Theſe are the reaſons for which 1 urge this mat- : 
hel ger ſo ſtrongly, and I hope thoſe who liſten to me 


nll Y Fill conſider them. 

chal I {hall now ſay e thout that great num- 

t | Per of poor, who, under the name of common 

-þ E Peggars, infeſt our ſtreets, and fill our ears with 

: err continual cries, and craving importunity. 

ady This I ſhall venture to call an unneceſſary evil, 
Þrought upon us from the groſs neglect, and want 


cath 
f proper management, in thoſe whole duty it is 
| R —— to 
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to prevent it. But, before I proceed farther, let 
me humbly preſume to vindicate the juſtice and 
mercy of God, and his dealings with mankind, 2 
Upon this particular he hath not dealt ſo hardly in. 
with his creatures as ſome would | imagine, when re 
they ſee ſo many miſerable objects ready to perib (Þ id 
for want: for, it would infallibly be found, upon Þ um 
ſtrict enquiry, that there is hardly one in twenty xtr 
of thoſe miſerable objects, who do not owe their Tom 
preſent poverty to their own faults, to their preſen Neu 
{oth and negligence, to their indiſcreet marriage ood 
without the leaſt proſpect of ſupporting a family, Mind 
to their fooliſh expenſiveneſs, to their drunkennels, N hild 
and other vices, by which they have 1quandered &] ey 
their gettinge, and contracted diſeaſes in their d H. 
age. And to ſpeak freely, i is it any way reaſonable 4 [ficn 
or juſt, that thoſe who have denied themſelve : Fere 
many lawful ſatisfactions and conveniences of life rothe 
from a principle of conſcience as well as prudence, N 5 
that they might not be a burden to the public, ſhould : 1 
be charged with ſupporting others, who have brought] 
themſelves to leſs than a morſel of bread, by thei 4 
idleneſs, extravagance, and vice? Yet ſuch, and nt 2 
other, are far tlie greateſt number not only of tho 
who beg in our ſtreets, but even of what we cal My 
Poor decayed houſe-keepers, whom we are apt t 5 
pity as real objects of charity, and diſtinguiſh then nz 
from common beggars, although, in truth, the) 
both owe their undoing to the fame cauſes; only 
the former is either too nicely bred to endun 
walking half naked in the ſtreets, or too proud to 


own their wants. For the artificer or other tradel- 
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F N man, who pleadeth he is grown too old to work or 
Woo) after buſineſs, and therefore expecteth aſſiſt- 
ance as a decayed houſe-keeper ; may we not aſk 
Wim, why he did not take care, in his youth and 
5 engel of days, to make ſome proviſion againſt 
l * age, when he ſaw ſo many examples before 
|; | him of people undone by their idleneſs and vicious 
-ravagance ? and to go a little higher ; whence 
ometh it that ſo many citizens and ſhop-keepers, 5 
bf the moſt creditable. trade, who once made a 

Food figure, go to decay by their expenſive pride 

; Dad vanity, affecting to educate and dreſs their 

5 : Wbildren above their abilities, or the ſtate of life 

a 4 hey ought to expect? | 
However, fince the beſt of us have too many 
ſpices to anſwer for, we ought not to be ſe- 
Fere upon thoſe of others; and therefore if our 
ſother, through grief, or ſickneſs, or other inca- 
wa is not in a condition to preſerve his being, 
Fe ought to ſupport him to the beſt of our power, 
I W:chout reflecting over- ſeriouſly on the cauſes that 
| Fought him to his miſery, But in order to this, 
7 Ind to turn our charity into its proper channel, we 
Queht to conſider who and where thoſe objects are, 
ay it is chiefly incumbent upon us to ſupport. 
Ha the ancient law of this realm, {till in force, 
very pariſh ; is obliged to maintain its own poor; 
Which although ſome may think to be not very 
F becauſe many pariſhes are very rich, and 
ve few. poor among them, and others the contrary; 4 
kt, 1 think, may be juſtly defended : for, as to 
note country 55 in the deſart part of the 
K FT kingdom, 
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kingdom, the neceſſaries of life are there ſo cheap, 
that the infirm poor may be provided for with little 
burden to the inhabitants. But in what I am 0. 
ing to ſay, I ſhall confine myſelf only to this city; WK 
Where we are over-run not only with our own poor, 
but with a far greater number from every part of 
the nation. Now, I fav, this evil of being encum- 
bered with ſo many foreign beggars, who have 
not the leaſt title to our charity, and whom it i 
impoſſible for us to ſupport, may be eaſily reme- 
died, if the government of this city, in conjunction 
with the clergy and pariſh-officers, would think i 
worth their care; and I am ſure few things deſerve 
it better, For, if every pariſh would take a liſt of 
thoſe begging poor which properly belong to i, 
and compel each of them to wear a badge, markel 
and numbered, fo as to be ſeen and known by al 
they meet, and confine them to beg within the 
limits of their own pariſh, ſeverely puniſhing then 
when they offend, and driving out all interlopen 
from other pariſhes, we could then make a com- 
putation of their numbers; and the ſtrolers fron 
the country being driven away, the remainde 
would not be too many for the charity of thok 
who paſs by to maintain; neither would any beg 
gar, although confined to his own pariſh, be hit- 
dered from receiving the charity of the who 
town; becauſe, in this caſe, thoſe well-diſpofel 
perſons who walk the ſtreets, will give their che. 
rity to ſuch whom they think proper object 
where- ever they meet them, provided they as 
found | in their own pariſhes, and wearing the! 


1 . l 
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| badges of diſtinction. And, as to thoſe pariſhes 
BE which border upon the ſkirts and ſuburbs of the 
N ; town, where country ſtrolers are uſed to harbour 
$1 themſelves, they muſt be forced to go back to 
BY their homes, when they find no body to relieve 
them, becauſe they want that mark which only 
ö I gives them licence to beg. Upon this point, it 
vuvere to be wiſhed, that inferior pariſh-officers bad 
oetter encouragement given them to perform their 
F duty in driving away all beggars who do not be- 
long to the pariſh, inftead of conniving at them, 
as it is faid they do for ſome ſmall corrthudion « : 
| 5 for the whole city would ſave much more by ridding 
ES themſelves of many hundred beggars, than they 
would loſe by giving pariſh-officers : a reaſonable 3 
WT ſupport. 
tit ſhould ſeem a firang ge, unnaccountable ning, . 
that thoſe who have probably been reduced to want 
by riot, lewdneſs, and idleneſs, although they have 
m affurance enough to beg alms publicly from all they 
meet, ſhould yet be too proud to wear the pariſh- 
badge, which would turn ſo much to their .] 
advantage, by ridding them of ſuch great numbers, 
who now intercept the greateſt part of what be- 
© ongeth to them: yet it is certain, that there are 
very many who publicly declare they will never 
L wear thoſe badges, and many others who either 


Oat * 
* 3 
A * 


is very ſhort, eaſy, and juſt, by trying them like 
| | ragabonds and ſturdy beggars, and forcibly driving 
t | them out of the town. 


K 4 Therefore 


hide or throw them away: but the remedy for this 
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| Therefore, as ſoon as this expedient of wearing 
badges ſhall be put in practice, I do earneſtly ex- 
hort all thoſe who hear me, never to give their alm; 
to any public beggar who doth not fully compy 3 
with this order; by which our number of poor will 
be ſo reduced, that it will be much eaſier to Pro- 4 BY 
vide for the reſt. Our ſhop-doors will be no longer 
_ crowded with ſo many thieves and pick-pockets, in 
beggars habits, nor our ſtreets ſo dangerous to thoſe j 1 
who are forced to walk in the night. | ; 
Thus J have, with great freedom, delivered my 3 
thoughts upon this ſubject, which ſo nearly con- 
ernech us. It is certainly a bad ſcheme, to am 
Chriſtian country, which God hath bleſſed with 
fruitfulneſs, and where the people enjoy the jul 
rights and privileges of mankind, that there ſhouli bil: 
be any beggars at all, But, alas! among us, where 0 
the whole nation itſelf is alniof reduced to beggary |; 
by the diſadvantages we lie under, and the hard- 
ſhips we are forced to bear; the lazineſs, igno- 
rance, thoughtleſſneſs, ſquandering temper, flavih# 
nature, and uncleanly manner of living in the poo! 5 
popiſh natives, together with the cruel oppreſſions d EF 
their landlords, who delight to ſee their vaſſals in ther 
duſt ; I fay, that in ſuch a nation, how can ve F 
otherwiſe expect than to be over-run with obje&| 
of miſery and want? Therefore, there can be n E 
other method to free this city from ſo intolerable 
grievance, than by endeavcuring, as far as in W 
lies, that the burden may be: more equally divided, . 
5 
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1 Wy contributing to maintain our own poor, and 
\ Pereing the ſtrolers and vagabonds to return to 
Their ſeveral homes in the country, there to ſmite 
he conſcience of thoſe oppreſſors who firſt firipped 
nem of all their ſubſtance. 
I might here, if the time would permit, offer 
| 7 any arguments to perſuade to works of charity; 
3 1 put yqu hear them ſo often from the pulpit, that 1 
Em willing to hope you may not now want them. 
£ 2 _ my preſent deſign was only to ſhew where 
Four alms would be beſt beſtowed, to the honour 
# God, your own eaſe and nige, the ſervice 
pf your country, and the benefit of the poor. I 
Wefire you will all weigh and conſider what I have 
3 1 co. and, according to your ſeveral ſtations and 
: Wbilities, endeavour to put it in practice; and God 
ive you good ſucceſs. To whom, with the Son 
0 Holy Ghoſt, be all honour, Ne. 


F H | The grace of « our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Tc 
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UPON, 
SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


AcTs, Chap, XX, Ver. 9. 


And there ſat in the 8 a certain young man nam! 


Eurvchus, being fallen into a deep ſeep; and whil 


Paul was long preaching, he ſunk down with ſleep, ani 


fell down from the third loft, and was taken up dead. 


Þ HAVE choſen theſe words with deſign if pot 


- ſible, to diſturb ſome part in this audience d B 


half an hour's ſleep, for the convenience and ex- 


erciſe whereof this place, at this ſeaſon of the ay 7 


is very much celebrated. 
There 1s indeed one mortal diſadvantage to which 
all preaching is ſubject ; that thoſe, who, by th 


ſineſs of the place. 


8 
1 
1 
4 
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| = Se 
wickedneſs of their lives, ſtand in greateſt nee 
have uſually the ſmalleſt ſhare ; for either they ar 3 | 
abſent upon the account of idleneſs, or ſpleen, d © 
Hatred to religion, or in order to doze away th 7 
intemperance of the week; or, if they do comi 3 

they are ſure to employ their minds rather am 

other way, than regarding or attending to the bis . 
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ye accident which happened to this young man 
3 * the text, hath not been ſufficient to diſcourage 
Whis ſucceſſors : But, becauſe the preachers now in 

7 Wthe world, however they may exceed St. Paul in 
| ne art of ſetting men to ſleep, do extremely fall 
E a ſhort of him in the working of miracles; therefore 
5 3 en are become ſo cantious, as to chooſe more ſafe 
and convenient ſtations and poſtures for taking their 
| . L, without hazard of their perſons; and upon 
; he whole matter, chooſe rather to truſt their de- 
truction to a miracle, than their ſafety. How 
Ever, this being not the only way by which the 
. been Chriſtians and ſcorners of the age diſ- 
ö Z over their negle& and contempt of preaching, I 
F 3 all enter expreſely into conſideration of this mat- 
ker, and order my diſcourſe in the following me- 
Fa | Tod 4 


Firſt, I ſhall ths ſeveral 3 to ſhow 


the great neglect of preaching now among 
us. 


ich 
i £ 90 
cel || 
ai 
9 | A 
Wo 


Sead, I ſhall reckon up ſome of the ava! 
| quarrels men have againſt preaching, 


I Thiray, I ſhall ſet forth the great evil of this 
neglect and contempt of preaching, and diſ- 
cover the real cauſes whence it proceedeth. 


Lan, I ſhall offer ſome remedies againſt this 


bis ? 1 and ſpreading. evil. 


Firſt, 


% 
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Firſt, I ſhall produce certain inſtances to they 
the great neglect of preaching now among us. 
Theſe may be reduced under two heads. Firſt, 
men's abſence from the ſervice of the church ; ang 
ſecondly, their miſbehaviour when they are here, 
The firſt inſtance of men's neglect, is in their 
— abſence from the church. 1 
There is no excuſe ſo trivial, that will not paß (a 


upon ſome men's conſciences to excuſe their at- 
tendance at the public worſhip of God. Some ar 3 
ſo unfortunate as to be always indiſpoſed on the A; 
Lord's day, and think nothing ſo unwholeſome a WM; 
the air of a church. Others have their affairs ſo 2 
oddly contrived, as to be always unluckily pre- 
vented by buſineſs, With ſome it 1s a great mark I 
of wit, and deep underſtanding, to ſtay at home o 


Sundays. Others again diſcover ſtrange fits of l- ; : 


zineſs, that ſeize them, particularly on that day, 3 
and confine them to their beds. Others are abſent F | 
out of mere contempt of religion. And, laſtly, Wt 


| there are not a few who look upon it as a day d 1 

reſt, and therefore claim the privilege of their caſtle, 
to keep the ſabbath by eating, drinking, and ſleep- 
ing, after the toil and labour of the week. Nov 
in all this, the worſt circumſtance is, that theſe 1 
perſons are ſuch, whoſe companies are moſt re. 
quired, and who ſtand moſt 1 in need of a Pi \ 
ſician. 

Secondly, Men's s great a and ** o 
preaching appear by 155 miſbehaviour when at 
church. 
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= If the audience were to be ranked under ſeveral 
eads, according to their behaviour when the word 
f God is delivered, how ſmall a number would 
. pear of thoſe who receive it as they ought ? How 
uch of the ſeed then ſown would be found to fall 
y the way fide, upon ſtony ground or among 
horns? and how little good ground would there 
e to take it? A preacher cannot look round from 
7 he pulpit, without obſerving, that ſome are in a 
l - derpetual whiſper, and by their air and geſture, 
ive occaſion to ſuſpect that they are in thoſe very 
„ nutes defaming their neighbour, Others, have 
Veir eyes and imagination conſtantly engaged in 
cha circle of objects, perhaps to gratify the moſt 
Inwarrantable deſires, that they never once attend 
Wh the buſineſs of the place; the ſound of the 
F 3 s words do not ſo much as once interrupt 
1 Some have their minds wandering among 
Pe, y or vicious thoughts. Some lie at 
ech to ridicule whatever they hear, and with 
z zuch wit and humour provide a ſtock of laughter, 
Wy furniſhing themſelves from the pulpit. But, of 
a miſbehaviour, none is comparable to that of 
Poſe who come here to Deep; opium is not fo 
Le to many perſons as an afternoon ſermon. 
rpetual cuſtom hath fo brought i it about, that the 
. Woras, of whatever preacher, become only a fort 
uniform ſound at a diſtance, than which no- 
* is more effectual to lull the ſenſes. For that 
Fs the very ſound of the ſermon which bindeth | 
| d their faculties, is manifeſt from hence, becauſe 
RE all awake ſo very regularly as ſoon as it , 
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and with much devotion receive the bleſſing, i 
dozed and beſotted with indecencies I am aſhamed Ml 
to repeat. . 


1 proceed, Secondly, to rochen up ſome of the 4 
uſual quarrels men have againſt preaching, and u 
ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of them. © 
Such unwarrantable demeanor as I have de- 1 5 
ſcribed, among Chriſtians, in the houſe of God, u 
a ſolemn aſſembly, while their faith and duty ar: 
explained and delivered, have put thoſe who ar 
guilty, upon inventing ſome excuſes to extenuar|M 
their fault: This they do by turning tbe blame 
either upon the particular preacher, or upon preac-Wi 
ing in general. Firſt, they object againſt the pai 
ticular preacher; his manner, his delivery, lM 
voice are diſagreeable; his ſtyle and expreſſion a 
flat and low; ſometimes improper and abſurd; th 
matter is 1 trivial, and inſipid; famerin 3 
deſpicable, and perfectly ridiculous; or elſe, uM 
the other ſide, he runs up into unintelligible ſpecu WG 
lation, empty notions, and abſtracted flights, 4M 
| clad in words above uſual underſtandings. IM 

Secondly, They object againſt preaching in gi 
neral ; it is a perfect road of talk; they know 1M 
ready whatever can be faid ; they have heard ti 
fame a hundred times over. They quarrel th 
' preachers do not relieve an old beaten ſubject wit 
wit and invention; and that now the art is loſt 
moving men's paſſions, ſo common among the al 
_ cient orators of Greece and Rome. Theſe, at 
«the like objeQions, are frequently in the mouths ¶mmo 
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# men who deſpiſe the fooliſhneſs of preaching. But 
$ let us examine the reaſonableneſs of them. 
ze doctrine delivered by all preachers 1 the : 
me: © So we preach, and ſo ye believe :” But 
ie manner of delivering is ſuited to the kill and 
F Wpvilities of each, which differ in preachers, juſt as 
the reſt of mankind. However, in perſonal 
| - iſlikes' of a particular preacher, are theſe men ſure 
Fl ey are always in the right? do they conſider how 
ixed a thing is every audience, whoſe taſte and 
5 udgment differ, perhaps, every day, not only from 
5 ach other, but themſelves ? and how to calculate 
Wy diſcourſe that ſhall exactly ſuit them all, is be- 
ond the force and reach of human reaſon, know— 
= ge, or invention. Wit and eloquence are 
lining qualities, that God hath imparted, in great 
5 Wegrees, to very few; nor any more to be ex- 
Wed, in the generality of any rank among men, 
an riches and honour. But farther : If preach- 
ig in general be all old and beaten, and that they 
e already fo well acquainted with it, more ſhame 
d guilt to them who ſo little edify by it. But, 
Wieſe men, whoſe ears are ſo delicate as not to 
dure a plain diſcourſe of religion, who expect 
Va ö conſtant ſupply of wit and eloquence on a ſub- 
N 2 handled ſo many thouſand times; what will 
ll ey lay when we turn the objection upon them- 
witl e, who with all the lewd and prophane li- 
it Mrty of diſcourſe they take, upon ſo many thou- 
nd ſubjects, are ſo dull as to furniſh nothing but 
WW 910us repetitions, and little paultry, nauſeous 
hs mmon-places, fo vulgar, ſo worn, or ſo obvious, 
me! — 2 as, 


| he © came not with excellency of words, or ei- 
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as, upon any other occaſion, but that of advancing 


ſineſs of a Chriſtian orator, whoſe office it is onl 
to work upon faith and reaſon. All other elo- 
quence hath been a perfect cheat, to ſtir up men} 


| reaſon appear to be the better. 
not to be allowed in Chriſtian eloquence, and 
therefore, St. Paul took quite the other courle; 


„ ticing ſpeech of men's wiſdom, but in plain ev- 
dence of the ſpirit and power.” 
was for that reaſon, the young man Eutychuz 


: ſo faſt nw 


the real cauſes whence it proceedeth. 


decay of religion among us. To this may be im- 


being regarded, is ſure to be deſpiſed. To this wi 
owe, in a great meaſure, the ſpreading of atheili 
and inhdelity among us; for, religion, like al 
other things, is ſooneſt put out of countenance h 

being 


And perhaps i 
. ho 
uſed to the Grecian eloquence, grew tired, and fel 2 nder 
= 
| . | EY „ CO 
4 go on, Thirdly, to ſet forth the great evil nir 
his neglect and ſcorn of preaching, and to diſco ou 
; pre 
1 think it is obvious, that this neglect ill Wax 


preaching hath very much occaſioned the £=Y h and 


4 heir 
vice, would be hooted off the ſtage? Nor, laſtly, & der! 
are preachers juſtly blamed for neglecting humn 


cc 
oratory to move the paſſions, which is not the by, 2 


Pre. 


r, 
= ties 
; 2 nd 

paſſions againſt truth and juſtice, for the ſervice A 
a faction; to put falſe colours upon things, and by 


it 


orts 
an amuſement of agreeable words, make the work b ss: 
This is certain) 9 
eac 
ea 
Wat x 


WI 


rel 


ſelf 


' Puted no ſmall part of that contempt ſome mei att. 


beſtow on the clergy; for, whoever talketh withoulſl be 


= cars 


olect 


eping 


Vor. 
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4 zeing ridiculed. The ſcorn of preaching might 
echaps have been at firſt introduced by men of 
eee cars and refined taſte; but it is now become a 
reading evil, through all degrees, and both ſexes; 
r, ſince ſleeping, talking, and laughing, are qua- 
ies ſufficient to furniſh out a critick, the meaneſt 
nd moſt ignorant have ſet up a title, and ſucceeded 
it as well as their betters. Thus are the laſt ef- 
rs of reforming mankind rendered wholely uſe- 
6s: How ſhall they hear,” faith the apoſtle, 
MS without a preacher ?” But, if they have a 
18 reacher, and make it a point of wit or breeding, : 
ot to hear him, what remedy 1 1s left? To this ne- 
Nea of preaching, we may alſo entirely i impute 
at groſs ! ignorance among us in the very principles i 
b : religion, which it is amazing to find in perſons: 
Who very much value their own knowledge and 
erſtanding in other chings; yet it is a viſible, 
Nercuſable ignorance, even in the meaneſt among 
„ conſidering the many advantages they have of 
i 5 Krning their duty. And it hath been the great ; 
\ (@&couragement to all manner of vice: For, in vain 
We preach down fin to a people, © whoſe hearts are 
; c waxed groſs, whoſe ears are dull of hearing, 
N and whoſe eyes are cloſed.” Therefore Chriſt 
{ ſelf, in his diſcourſes, frequently rouſeth up 
e attention of the multitude, and of his diſciples 
{ 3 with this expreſſion, * He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” But, among all 
glects of preaching, none is ſo fatal as that of 
eping in the houſe of God; a ſcorner may liſten 
. L to 


JV el | 7 
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to truth and reaſon, and in time grow ſerious ; n Mittal! 
unbeliever may feel the pangs of a guilty con- Men 
ſcience; one whoſe thoughts or eyes wander among ale 


other objects, may, by a lucky word, be called 
back to attention: But the ſleeper ſhuts up all ave. 
nues to his ſoul: He is “ like the deaf adder, that 


© hearkeneth not to the voice of the charmer, charm 
* he never ſo wiſely.” And we may preach with 


as good ſucceſs to the grave that is under bis 
feet. | 
But the great evil of this neglect will farther yet 
appear, from conſidering the real cauſes whence i 
Proceedeth; whereof, the firſt, I take to be an evi 
98 conſcience. Many men come to church to ſave oi 
gain a reputation, or becauſe they will not be fin. 
gular, but comply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; ye; 
all the while, they are loaded with the guilt of oll 
' rooted ſins. "Theſe men can expect to hear of nc 
thing but terrors and threatenings, their fins Jai 
open in true colours, and eternal miſery the r 
ward of them; therefore, no wonder they ſt 3 
their ears, and divert their thoughts, and ſed: {Wi 
| wed amuſement rather than ſtir the hell within of 
Another cauſe of this neglect i is, a heart ſet upon 
worldly things. Men whoſe minds are much e- 
flaved to earthly affairs all the week, cannot di 
engage or break the chain of their thoughts ſo ſud 
denly, as to apply to a diſcourſe that is wholly f. 
reign to what they have moſt at heart. Tel 
uſurer of charity, and mercy, and reſtitution, * Wo! 
2: 
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al to the deaf; his heart and ſoul, with all his 
ſenſes, are got among his bags, or he is gravely 
| berp, and dreaming of a mortgage. Tell a man 
of buſineſs, that the cares of the world choak the 
good ſeed; that we muſt not encumber ourſelves 
; with much ſerving; ; that the ſalvation of his ſoul 
| 8 the one thing neceſſary: You ſee, indeed, the 
| Shape of a man before you, but his faculties are all 
5 gone off among clients and papers, thinking how 
o defend a bad cauſe, or find flaws in a good one; 
or he weareth out the time in drowſy nods. 
A third cauſe of the great neglect and ſcorn of 
| Ppreaching, ariſeth from the practice of men who 
1 et up to decry and diſparage religion; theſe, be- 
ing zealous to promote infidelity and vice, learn a 
Vote of buffoonry, that ſerveth all occaſions, and 
ö I efutes the ſtrongeſt arguments for piety and good- 
| ; anners. Theſe have a ſet of ridicule calculated 
| 3 or all ſermons, and all preachers, and can be ex- 
remely witty as often as they pleaſe upon the ſame 
and. TT 8 
Let me now, in the laſt place, offer ſome reme- 
| i les againſt this great evil. 
It will be one remedy againſt the contempt of 
preaching, rightly to confider the end for which it 
ss deſigned. There are many who place abund- 
dee of merit in going to church, although it be 
; D ith no other proſpect but that of being well en- 
Wcrtained, wherein if they happen to fail, they 
eturn wholly diſappointed. Hence it is become 
* impertinent vein among people of all ſorts to 
tal . L 2 hunt 


>. imagine. 
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hunt after what they call a good ſermon, as if i lf ins 
were a matter of paſtime and diverſion. Our bu- me 
ſineſs, alas! is quite another thing, either to learn, g me 
or, at leaſt, be reminded of our duty; 0 apply ere 
the doctrines delivered, compare the rules we poi 
hear, with our lives and actions, and find wherein lau 
we have tranſgreſſed. Theſe are the diſpoſitions i * 
men ſhould bring into the houſe of God, and then iſh 
they will be little concerned about the preacher; 1 
wit or eloquence, nor be curious to enquire ou 5 
his faults or infirmities, but conſider how to corret Wl 
their own. 
Another remedy 9 the contempt of preack. 5 
ing is, that men would conſider, whether it be nd 2 ha 
| reaſonable to give more allowance for the different net! 
abilities of preachers, than they uſually do; reſine- e 
ments of ſtile, and flights of wit, as they are na Mity! 
properly the buſineſs of any preacher, ſo they can 
not poſſibly be the talents of all. In moſt othe Wai 
diſcourſes, men are ſatisfied with ſober ſenſe and 
plain reaſon ; and, as underſtandings uſually ga 
even that is not over frequent. Then why the; 
ſhould be ſo over nice in expectation of eloquence |: 
where it is neither neceſſary or convenient, is har 8 


-Ladity, The ſcorners of preaching would do wel ? 
to confider, that this talent of ridicule, they val 
fo much, is a perfection very eaſily acquired, an 
applied to all things whatſoever ; neither is al 0 
thing at al the worſe, becauſe it is capable of bi : 
ng 
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ing perverted to burleſque : Perhaps it may be tne 
more perfect upon that ſcore; ſince we know, the 
moſt celebrated pieces have been thus treated with 
Nereateſt ſucceſs. It is in any man's power to ſup- 
ö poſe a fool's cap on the wiſeſt head, and then 
| 2 laugh at his own. ſuppoſition. I think there are 
not many things cheaper than ſuppoſing and laugh- 
ing; and if the uniting theſe two talents can bring 
; 1 2 into contempt, it is hard to know where it 
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el] To conclude; Theſe conſiderations may, per- 
. 1aps, have ſome effect while men are awake; but 
chat arguments ſhall we uſe to the ſleeper ? what 
* methods ſhall we take to hold open his eyes? will 
e be moved by conſiderations of common civi- 
£ ity? We know it is reckoned a point of very bad 
Egnanners to ſleep in private company, when, per- 
haps, the tedious impertinence of many talkers 
Would render it at leaſt as excuſable as at the dul- 
ſt ſermon. Do they think it a ſmall thing to 
ach four hours at a play, where all virtue and 
eligion are openly reviled; and can they not watch 
ne half hour to hear them defended ? is this to 
x leal like a judge (I mean like a good judge) to 
Wiſten on one fide of the cauſe, and ſleep on the 
ther? J ſhall add but one word more: That this 
! Indecent ſloth is very much owing to that luxury 
; W exceſs men uſually practiſe upon this day, by 
Which half the ſervice thereof is turned to ſin; 
Den dividing the time between God and their 
H L3 * . 
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bellies, when, after a gluttonous meal, their ſen 
dozed and ſtupified, they retire to God's houſe 1 
| ſleep out the afternoon. Surely, brethren, thet ? 
things ought not ſo to be. 5 KF 


& He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. Ani 1 
& God give us all grace to hear and receive hi; M 
« holy word to the falvation of our own ſouls 


A 
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1 COR. iii. 19. 
The allen of this world is felon with Go. 


JT i 18 remarkable, that about the time of our Sas. 
= viour's coming into the world, all kinds of 
z Jearning flouriſhed to a very great degree; inſo- 
# nuch that nothing 1 is more frequent in the mouths 
el many men, even ſuch who pretend to read and 
o know, than an extravagant praiſe and opinion 
5 the wiſdom and virtue of the Gentile ſages of 
TN thoſe days, and likewiſe of thoſe ancient philo- 
E ſophers who went before them, whoſe doctrines 
ere left upon record, either by themſelves, or 
ether writers. As far as this may be taken for 
granted, it may be ſaid, that the Providence of God 
brought this about for ſeveral very wiſe ends and 
— : for it is certain, that theſe philoſophers 
had been a long time before, ſearching out where 
to fix the true happineſs of man; and not being 
jy Eble to agree upon any certainty about it, they 
could not poſſibly but conclude, if they judged i im- 
L.. that all their 1 inquiries were, in the end, 
but vain and fruitleſs: the conſequence of which 
5 : muſt be, not only an acknowledgement of the 
E eakneſs of all human wiſdom, but likewiſe an 
Poen pallage hereby made, for letting in thoſe 
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beams of light, which the glorious ſunſhine of the [2 the 
_ Goſpel then brought into the world, by revealing 5 
thoſe hidden truths, which they had ſo long before Wl fall 
been labouring to diſcover, and fixing the general 
happineſs of mankind, beyond all controverſy and hin 
diſpute. And therefore, the Providence of Got F 
wiſely ſuffered men of deep genius and learning 3 not 
then to ariſe, who ſhould ſearch into the truth of nan 
the Goſpel now made known, and canvaſs its doe- but 
trines with all the ſubtilty and knowledge they : 
were maſters of, and in the end freely acknow- 
ledge, that to be the true wiſdom only, “ which 
s cometh from above.“ 1 
However, to make a farther inquiry into th 
truth of this obſervation, 1 doubt not but there b 
reaſon to think, that a great many of thoſe enco- 
miums given to ancient philoſophers, are taken 
upon truſt, and by a ſort of men, who are not ver 
likely to be at the pains of an inquiry, that would 
employ ſo much time and thinking. For, th: 
uſual ends why men affect this kind of diſcourl, 
appear generally to be either out of oftentation, Wh 
that they may paſs upon the world for perſons «Ml 
great knowledge and obſervation; or, what ö : 
worſe, there are ſome who highly exalt the vi- 
dom of thoſe Gentile ſages, thereby obliquely i 5 
glance at, and traduce Divine Revelation, and mor 7 
eſpecially that of the Goſpel ; for the conſequeneſ 
they would have us draw, is this: That ſince thok 2 
ancient philoſophers roſe to a greater pitch of wi-W 
dom and virtue, than was ever known among 


| Chriſtians, and all this purely upon the ſtrength cb 3 
the 
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Their own reaſon, and liberty of thinking. there- 
bre it muſt follow, that either all Revelation is 
Yu or, what 1s worſe, that it has depraved the 
nature of man, and left him worſe than it found 
nim. 
: . But this "EY opinion of Heathen wiſdom, is 
Inot very ancient in the world, nor at all counte- 
Uanced from primitive times. Our Saviour had 
Wbut a low eſteem of it, as appears by his treatment 
Wof the Phariſees and Saducees, who followed the 
Wdodrines of Plato and Epicurus. St. Paul likewiſe, 
bo was well verſed in all the Grecian literature, 


— - 


3 Find in his writings ; cautioning the Coloſſians to 
+ beware leſt any man {poil them through philo- 
y e ſophy and vain deceit.” And in another place, 
iy J e adviſes Timothy to “ avoid prophane and vain 
& babblings, and oppoſitions of ſcience falſely ſo 
called; * that i is, not to introduce into the Chriſ- 
: tian e the janglings of thoſe vain philoſo- 
7 e. which they would paſs UPON the world for 
eience. And the reaſons he gives are, firſt, That 
KF who profeſſed them did err concerning the 
Fach: ſecondly, Becauſe the knowledge of them 
5 encreaſe ungodlineſs, vain babblings, being 
. Wotherwiſe expounded vanities, or empty ſounds ; 
Z What is, tedious diſputes about words, which the 
1 philoſophers were always fo full of, and which 
| Pere the natural product of diſputes and diſſentions 
Petween ſeveral ſects. 
Neither had the primitive Fathers any great or 
| Pod opinion of the Heathen philoſophy, as it is 
manifeſt 


ſeems very much to deſpiſe their philoſophy, as we 
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| manifeſt from ſeveral paſſages in their writings: { 


that this vein of affecting to raiſe the reputation 9 


thoſe ſages ſo high, is a mode and a vice but gf 


yeſterday, aſſumed chiefly, as I have ſaid, to dif. 


parage revealed e and the conſequence 


of it among us. 

Now, becauſe this is a prejudice which may pre 
vail with ſome perſons, ſo far as to leſſen the in- 
fluence of the Goſpel; and whereas, therefore, 


this is an opinion which men of education ar 
likely to be encountered with, when they bare 
: produced themſelves into the world; I ſhall endea-· 
vour to ſhew that their preference by: Heathen wil 
dom and virtue, before that of the Chriſtian, i 
every way unjuſt, and grounded upon ignorance|i 
or miſtake: in order to which, I mall conſe 
four things 


Firſt, I ſhall produce certain points, whe 


the wiſdom and virtue of all unrevealed auser 
in general fell ſhort, and was very imperfect. 


zecondly, I ſhall ſhew, in ſeveral inſtance 


where ſome of the moſt renowned _hilofopheni 


have been groſsly defective in their leſſons of mr 
rality. 


it. 


Chriſtianity, it Is quite the contrary, 
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Thirdly, I hall prove the perfpttion of Chriſtaſf 9 


aug! 
wiſdom, from the Proper characters and marks 1 


healt 
rher 
Laſtly, + ſhall ſhow that thy great exaraples| * 
wiſdom and virtue, among the Heathen wiſe men] 
were produced by perſonal merit, and not i" 
finenced by the doctrine of any fort? whereas, in Þ 
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W Firſt, I ſhall produce certain points, wherein the 
E witdom and virtue of all unrevealed philoſophy, in 
aer fell ſhort, and was very imperfect. i 
— | My deſign is, to perſuade men, that Chriſtian 
. 1s in all things preferable to Heathen 
PVidom; from which, or its profeſſors, I ſhall 
nowever have no occaſion to detract. They were 

las wife, and as good, as it was poſſible for them 

10 be under enn Mfadvaritages, and would have 
, been infinitely more ſo, wich ſuch aids as 
we enjoy: but our leſſons are certainly much bet- 

ter, however our practices may fall ſhort. 

; The firſt point I {hall mention, is, that univerſal 
aefect which was in all their ſchemes, that they 
: Weould not agree about their chief good, or wherein 
to place the happineſs of mankind ; nor had any 
Pe them a tolerable anſwer upon this difficulty, to 
B® a reaſonable. perſon. For, to fay, as the 
moſt plauſibl e of them did, that happineſs con- 
. „ ſiſted in virtue, was but v vain babbling, and 0 
nere ſound of words, to amuſe others and them- 
Wes; becauſe they were not agreed what this 
Firtue was, or wherein it did conſiſt; and like- 
; Pie becauſe ſeveral among tlie belt of them 
| Wong quite different things, placing happineſs in 
ealth or good fortune, in riches or in honour, 
prhere all were agreed that virtue was not, as 1 
. all have occaſion to ſhew, when I peak of their 
f articular tenets. 

The ſecond great defect in the Gentile philo- 
i ophy, was, that it wanted ſome ſuitable reward, 
proportioned to the better part of man, his mind, 
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5 encouragement for his progreſs in virtue. 
The difficulties they met with upon the ſcore f 
this default were great, and not to be accounted Nhe c 
for: bodily goods, being only ſuitable to bodily i 
wants, are no reſt at all for the mind; and if they 
were, yet are they not the proper fruits of wiſdom 

and virtue, being equally attainable by the igno- 
rant and wicked. Now, human nature is ſo con. 
ſtituted, that we can never purſue any thing heu- 
tily, but upon hopes of a reward. If we run aff : 
irace, it is in expectation of a Prize; ; and the 
greater the prize, the faſter we run; for an in- 
corruptible crown, if we underſtand it, and be- F 1; 
lieye it to be ſuch, more than a corruptible one f 

But ſome of the philoſophers gave all this quit 
another turn, and pretended to refine ſo far, as uf 
call virtue its own reward, and worthy to be fol- 
| lowed only for itſelf: whereas, if there be al) 

thing 1 in this more than the ſound of the words, it 
is at leaſt too abſtracted to become a univerſal in- 
fluencing principle in the world, and therefor Y 
could not be of general uſe. = 
It was the want of aſſigning ſome happineſs pro- 

portioned to the ſoul of man, that cauſed many di Dei 

them, either, on the one hand; to be ſour an 
moroſe, ſupercilious and untreatable ; or, on te 
other, to fall into the vulgar purſuits of commo! T1 
men, to hunt after greatneſs and riches, to make 
their court, and to ſerve occaſions ; as Plato did u 
the younger Dionyſius, and Ariſtotle to Alexande 5 
the great. So impoſſible it is for a man, who look 
no farther than the preſent world, to fi inte 7 

| long 
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25 in a contemplation where the preſent world 
9 as no part: he has no ſure hold, no firm footing; 
he can never expect to remove the earth he reſts 
Ppon, w while he has no ſupport beſide for his feet, 
i ut wants, like Archimedes, ſome other place 
| " hereon to ſtand, To talk of bearing pain and 
| prief, without any ſort of preſent or future hope, 
krannot be purely greatneſs of ſpirit; there muſt be 
ES mixture in it of affectation, and an allay of pride; 
= perhaps 1 is wholly counterfeit. 
| 0 It 18 true, there has been all along i in the world. 
notion of rewards and puniſhments i in another 
E Gfe : but it ſeems to have rather ſerved as an enter-_ 
ne, Kainment to poets, or as a terror of children, than 
ite @ ſettled principle by which men pretended to go- 
ern any of their actions. The laſt celebrated 
. Conde of Socrates, a little before his death, do not 
em to reckon or build much upon any ſuch opi- 
ion; and Cæſar made no ſeruple to diſown 1 it, and 
in- icule it in open ſenate. 
Thirdly, The greateſt and wiſeſt . all their hi 
6 1 dlophers were never able to give any ſatisfaction 
ED others and themſelves, in their notions of a 
1 eity. They were often extremely groſs and ab- 
rd in their conceptions; and thoſe who made 
e faireſt conjectures, are ſuch as were generally 
lowed by the learned, to have ſeen the ſyſtem of 
loſes, if I may fo call it, who was in great re- 
Wutation at that time in the Heathen world, as we 
Ind by Diodorus, Juſtin, Longinus, and other 
Ichors: for the reſt, the wiſeſt among them laid 
ide all notions after a Deity, as a diſquiſition vain 
1 nd 
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and fruitleſs, which indeed it was, upon unte- s 
vealed principles; and thoſe who ventured to en- 
gage too far, fell into incoherence and confuſion, 
Fourthly, Thoſe among them who had the juſlct 
conceptions of a Divine power, and did alſo admit 
a Pr ovidence, had no notion-at all of entirely re- 
lying and depending upon either; they truſted in 
themſelves for all things : but, as for a truſt or de- 
pendance upon God, they would not have under- 
ſtood the aan it made no > Part of the Prophan 
ityle.. a 
Therefore it was, that in all cs and ev 
which they could not reconcile to their own ſenti- 
ments of reaſon and juſtice, they were quite dif 
concerted : they had no retreat; but, upon ever] 
blow of adverſe fortune, either affected to be it- 
different, or grew ſullen and ſevere, or clic yield 
; and ſunk like other men. 1 
Having now produced certain points, where 
the wiſdom and virtue of all unrevealed phuloloply 
fell ſhort, and was very imperfect ; I go on, u 
the ſecond place, to ſhew, in ſeveral inſtance; 
where ſome of the moſt renowned philoſopher 
have been grokily delecire in their leſſons of mo- 
mw, A 
Thales, the e of hs. 1 oY 5 cel 
brated for morality, being aſked how a man mig 
bear ill-fortune with greateſt eaſe, anſwered, © 
* ſeeing his enemies in a worſe condition.” Atpini 
anſwer truly barbarous, unworthy of human 1 
ture, and which included ſuch. conſequences, 4 
muſt deſtroy all WF from the world. 
= 8 ” _ 
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Solon lamenting the death of a fon; one told 
4 im, © You lament in vain.” Therefore (ſaid 
„ he) I lament, becauſe it is in vain.” This was 
L ba confeſſion how imperfect all his philoſophy 
& f hras, and that ſomething was ſtill wanting. He 
EE wed that all his wiſdom and morals were uſeleſs 5 
and this upon one of the moſt frequent accidents 
| 1 n life. How much better could he have learned 5 
40 ſupport himſelf even from David, by his entire 
eependence upon God; and that, before our Sa- 
Fiour had advanced the notions of religion, to the 
3 height and perfection, wherewith he hath in- 
1 3 his difciples! _ OPS 
Plato himſelf, with all his refinements, 15550 
$ Werpinels in wiſdom, health, good- fortune, ho- 
our, and riches; and held that they who. en- 
ed all theſe were perfectly happy: which opi- 
1 jon was indeed unworthy its owner, leaving the 
Piſe and good man, wholly at the mercy of un- 
ertain e, f and to vo. inllerable without re- L 
4 burce. 
f His ſcholar Ariſtotle fell more grofily i into the 
ne notion, and plainly affirmed:“ That virtue, 
WE without the goods of fortune, was not ſufficient 
for happineſs, but that a wiſe man muſt be mi- 
| ſerable in poverty : and ſickneſs.” Nay, Diogenes | 
6 imſelf from whole pride and ſingularity one would 5 
Wave looked for other notions, delivered it as his 
| pinion, © That a poor old man was the moſt 
: G miſerable thing in life.“ LET 
Zeno alſo and his followers fell into many ab- 
6 Le, among which nothing could be our 
than 
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than that of maintaining all crimes to be equal; 
which, inſtead of making vice hateful, rendered it 
as a thing indifferent and familiar to all men. E 
Laſtly, Epicurus had no notion of juſtice, but 35 3 1 

it was profitable; and his placing happineſs in |: « 5 
pleaſure, with all the advantages he could expound WR « 
it by, was liable to very great exception : for, al- | - &« f 
though he taught that pleaſure did conſiſt in vir- f | 6 
| tue, yet he did not any way fix or aſcertain the 7 P 
boundaries of virtue, as he ought to have done; t. 
by which means he miſled his followers into 5 XxX p 
greateſt vices, making their names to becom 
: odious and ſcandalous, even in the Heathen world, puri 
I have produced theſe few inſtances from a grea Goff 
| many others, to ſhew the imperfection of Heathen 
philoſophy, wherein I have confined myſelf wholly rom 
to their morality. And ſurely we may pronoune Wi 
upon it in the words of St. James, that Thi 
„ wiſdom deſcended not from above, but wa 
e earthly and ſenſual.“ What if I had pode 
their abſurd notions about God and the ſoul? IM 
would then have completed the character given i 
by that Apoſtle, and appeared to have been devil 
too. But it is eaſy to obſerve, from the nature dt 
theſe few particulars, that their defects in moral 
were purely the flagging and fainting of the mind 
for want of a ſupport by revelation from God. 

— | proceed, therefore, in the third place, to ſhev tion | 
the perfection of Chriſtian wiſdom from above; Wo be. 
and I ſhall endeavour to make it appear, fron 
thoſe proper characters and marks of it, by the 
| Apoll 
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Z | Apoſlle beforementioned, in the third chapter, 
and 15th, 16th, and 17th verſes. 
Phe words run thus: 
= © This wiſdom deſcendeth not from above ; ; but 

4. « js earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh. 

Por where envying and ftrife 3 is, there is con- 

* fuſion, and every evil work. 

; « But the wiſdom that 18 from above, 18 firſt 
a pure, then peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be en- 
| 0 treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without | 
1 partiality, and without hypocriſy.” ” 
he wiſdom from above is firſt pure.” This | 

purity of the mind and ſpirit is peculiar to the 
Coſpel. Our Saviour ſays, 5 Bleſſed are the pure 
in heart, for they ſhall ſee God; A mind free 
3 from all pollution of luſts ſhall have A daily viſion 
$ Ie God, whereof unrevealed religion can form no 
, notion. This is it that keeps us unſpotted from the 
: world ; and hereby many have been prevailed upon 
I Pie! in the Practice of all purity, holineſs, and 
Fighteouſnels, far beyond the examples of the moſt p 
F elebrated philoſophers. 
E It is“ peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be en- 
3 f treated,” The Chriſtian doctrine teacheth us all 
} Whoſe diſpoſitions that make us affable and cour- 
ous, gentle and kind, without any moroſe leaven 
df pride or vanity, which entered into the compo- 
ion of moſt Heathen ſchemes : ſo we are taught 
1 be meek and lowly. Our Saviour's laſt legacy 
Was Peace; and he commands us to forgive our 
Vending _— unto ſeventy times 25 Chriſt- 
in wiſdom is full of mercy and good works, 
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teaching the height of all moral virtues, of wluch 
the Heathens fall infinitely ſhort. Plato indeed 
(and it is worth obſerving) has ſomewhere a dia- 
logue, or part of one, about forgiving our enemies, 
which was perhaps the higheſt ſtrain ever reachel 
; by man, without divine aſſiſtance; yet how litte 
is that to what our Saviour commands us! « Ty 
love them that hate us; to bleſs them that curſe 
* us and to do good to them that deſpiteful 
«ls Us, -- 
Chriſtian wiſdom i is without partiality * it is no 
calculated for this or that nation or people, but the 
whole race of mankind : not ſo the philoſophici 
ſchemes, which were narrow and confined, adapted 
to their peculiar towns, governments, or ſed; 
but, in every nation, he that feareth God, "oo 
„ worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him.“ 
Laſtly, It is without hypocriſy : it appears to be 
what it really is; it is all of a piece. By the dos. 
trines of the Goſpel, we are fo far from being al- 
lowed to publith to the world thoſe virtues we hare 
not, that we are commanded to hide even from 
courſelves thoſe we really have, and not to let ou 
right hand know what our left hand does; unlike 
ſeveral branches of the Heathen wiſdom, which 
pretended. to teach inſenſibility and indifference 
: magnanimity and contempt of life, while, at the 
lame time, in other parts, it belied its own doc. 
trines. 
I come now, in the laſt place, to fr that the 
great examples of wiſdom and virtue, among the 
Grecian ſages, v were produced by perſonal — 
an 


. 


Ind not influenced by che doctrine of any parti- 
| _ ſect; whereas, in Chriſtianity, it 1s quite the 
: contr ary. 
he two virtues moſt celebrated by antient mo- 
Traliſts, were, Fortitude and T emperance, as relat- 
hung to the government of man in his private capa- 
city, t to which their ſchemes were generally ad- 
Jereſſed and confined; and the two inſtances wherein 


| | ether virtues poſſeſſed by theſe two, were at all 
Flowing to any leſſons or doctrines of a ſet. For 


- ato was called a Stoic, it was more from a re- 


: that he avowed himſelf one of their diſciples. The 


BY 


ended to follow. 


een infinitely greater and more numerous, ſo they 


0 loctrine; and were ſuch as che ſame perſo: ns, with- 
Wt ole aids, would never have arrived to. Of 
his truth moſt of the apoſtles, with many thou- 
| ſeption. Having therefore ipoken ſo largely upon 
. | M 2 -— 5 


| chose virtues arrived at the greateſt height, were 

Socrates and Cato. But neither thoſe, nor any 
© ocrates himſelf was of none at all: and although 5 
, ſemblance of manners in his worſt qualities, than 
Lame may be affirmed of many other great men of 
E pntiquity, Whence I infer, that thoſe who were 
| renowned for virtue among them, were more 
obliged to the good natural Adden of their ow n 


F nds; than to the doctrines of any let they pre- 


On the other ſide, as this examples of fortitude 
and patience among the primitive Chriſtians, have 


ere altogether the product of their Principles and 


nd martyrs, are a cloud of witneſſes beyond ex- 
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the former heads, 1 ſhall dwell no nga upon 
this. 
And, if it ſhould here be objected, Why doe 
not Chriſtianity ſtill produce the ſame effects? it i 
eaſy to anſwer, Firſt, That although the number of 
pretended Chriſtians be great, yet that of true be- 
lievers, in proportion to the other, was never { 
| ſmall; and it is a true lively faith alone, that, by 
the aſſiſtance of God's grace, can influence Our 
practice. oh: 

Secondly, We may aner that Chriſtianity 1-13 
ſelf has very much ſuffered, by being blended y e⸗ 
with Gentile philoſophy. The Platonic ſvitem, i * e 
firſt taken into religion, Was thought to have given | « ab 
matter for ſome early hereſies in the church “ ea 

When diſputes began to ariſe, the Peripatetic forms 4 fru 
were introd! uced by Scotus, as beſt fitted for con 
troverſy. And, however this may now have be- 
come neceſſary, it was ſurely the author of a lit 
_ gious vein, which has fince occaſioned very pet 


micious conſequences, ſtopt the progrels of Chrilt 
lanity, and been a great promoter of vice, veriß 

| ing that ſentence given by St. James, Ang met 
tioned before, © Where er vying and ſtrife is, ther 

eig confuff ion, and every evil work.“ This i 

the fatal ! op to the Grecians, in their progre i } 

both of arts and arms: their wife men were divide 4 7 


under ſeveral feets, and their governments uni 
ſeveral commonwealths, all in oppoſition to cad I 
other; which ed them in eternal Quazre | d 
among themſelves, while they thould have be 
armed againſt the common enemy. And | will 
vt 
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2 had no other examples, from the like cauſes, 
| $ icls foreign or antient than that. Diogenes ſaid, 
$ Socrates was a madman ; the di! ſeiples of Zeno and 
Fpicurus, nay of Plato and Ariſtotle, were engaged 
in fierce diſputes about the moſt inſignificant trifles. 
ie if this be the preſent language and practice 
among us Chriſtians, no wonder that Chriſtianity 
does not ſtill produce the ſame effects which it did 
E : at firſt, when it was received and embraced in its 
t : utmoſt purity and perfection: for ſuch a wiſdom 
1 L. this cannot « deſcend from above; but muſt be 
| = earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh; full of confuſion and 
every evil work;“ whereas the wiſdom from 
a . above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
© Sas to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
„fruits, without partiality, and without hypo- 
6 þ crify,” This is the true heavenly wiſdom, which 
Silat only can boaſt of, and which the 
0 greateſt of the Heathen wile men x could | never ar- 
: 1 pvc al. 


4 q | Now to God the Father, Sc. Oc. 
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SERMON, 
ON THE 


o >CASION or WOOD'S 5 PROJECT 


Written | in * D ccxxiv. 


GaATATiaxs vi. 10. 


Ai we lere therefor opportunity, tet us & good unto al 
| men. 


\ TATURE direds every one of us, and Gd our 
permits us, to conſult our own private goch mem 
before the private good of any other perſon what- unde 
ſoever. We are, indeed, commanded to love cu #25 ul 
| neighbour as ourſelves, but not as well as ourſelve. IC 
The love we have for ourſelves, is to be the pa" 
tern of that love we ought to have towards ou, 
; neighbour ; 4 but, as the copy doth not equal te Z 
original, ſo my neighbour cannot think it hard, iſ*' 
1 prefer myſelf, who am the original, before hin = 
ho is only the copy. Thus, if any matter equal irt 

concern the life, the reputation, the profit of nM 
neighbour, and my own; the law of nature, wid 
is the law of God, obligeth me to take care of nM 
ſelf firſt, and afterwards of him. And this I nc 
ne 
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Goc, in loving my neighbour as myſelf. 
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| | not be at much pains in perſuading you to; for 


| the want of ſelf-love, with regard to things of this 
world, is not among the faults of mankind. But 


j Then, on the other fide, it, by a ſmall hurt and 
z loſs to myſelf, J can procure a great good to my 
3 neighbour, in that caſe his intereſt is to be pre- 
ferred. For example, if I can be ſure of ſaving his 
I life, without great danger to my en; if L can 


preſerve him from being undone, without ruining 


: myſelf; or recover his reputation, without blaſting 
mine; all this I am obliged to do: and, if I fg 


E | 


cerely perform it, I do then obey the command of 


But, beſide this love we owe to every man in 


| 3 his particular capacity under the title of our neigh= _ 
f bour, there is yet a duty of a more large extenſive 
nature incumbent on us; Which is, our love to 

; our neighbour 1 in his public Capacity, as he is a 
member of that great body the commonwealth, | 

| under the ſame government with ourſelves; and this 


is uſually called love of the publick, and is a duty to | 


which we are more ſtrictly obliged than even that 
of loving ourſelves ; becauſe therein ourſelves are 


allo contained, as wal as all our neighbours, in 


one great body. This love of the publick, or of 


18 the commonwealth, or love of our country, was 
. in ancient times properly known by the name of 
| | 133 becauſe it was the greateſt of all virtues, 


and was ſuppoſed to contain all virtues in it: and 
"Wi great examples of this virtue are left to 


us on record, ſcarcely to be believed, or even con- 
— 4 ceived, 
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ceived, in ſuch a baſe, corrupted, wicked age 33 
this we live in. In thoſe times, it was common 
for men to ſacrifice their lives for the good of their 
country, although they had neither hope nor belief 
of future rewards ; whereas, in our days, very few 
make the leaſt {cruple of ſacrificing a whole nation, 
as well as their own ſouls, for a little preſent gain; 
which often hath been known to end 1n their own 
ruin in this world, as it certainly muſt 1 in that to 
come. 5 
Have we not tou en men, for the ſake of tow 
- petty employment, give up the very natural rights 
and liberties of their country, and of mankind; in 
the ruin of which themſelves muſt at laſt be in- 
volved! Are not theſe corruptions gotten among 
the meaneſt of our people, who, for a Piece of 
money, will give their votes at a venture, for the 
diſpoſal of their own lives and fortunes, without 
conſidering whether it be to thoſe who are mol 
likely to betray or defend them ? But, if I were to 
produce only one inſtance of a hundred, wherein 
we fail in this duty of loving our country, it would 
be an endleſs labour and eee F'1 thall not at- 
tempt it. ET 0 
But here I woild not be miſunderſtood : by 
the love of our country, I do not mean loyalty to 
our king, for that is a duty of another nature ; and 
a man may be very loyal, in the common ſank of 
the word, without one grain of public good at his 
heart. Witneſs this very kingdom we live in. | 
— ver ly believe, that ſince the beginning of the 
world, 


vorld, no nation upon earth ever ſhewed (all cir- 
cumſtances conſidered) ſuch high conſtant marks 
of loyalty, in all their actions and behaviour, as 


| "the bulk or maſs of the people; for [ have nothing 
ö bo do with thoſe in power. 
> Therefore I ſhall think my time not ill ſpent, if 


| can perſuade. moſt or all of you who hear me, to 


| bew the love you have for your country, by en- 


feavouring, in your ſeveral ſtations, to do all the 
| public good you are able. For I am certainly per- 
E fuaded, that all our misfor tunes ariſe from no other 
x briginal cauſe, than that general ditr egard among 


| 5 to the public welfare. 
HM 1 therefore undertake to thew you thr ee things: 4 


Fir That there are CITY 8 ſo weak or mean, 
1 who have it not ſometimes in their power to 
6; be uſeſul to the publick. 

| Secondly, That it is often in the power of the 


So 
9 
5 publick. 


1 
$51 
2 
— 


1 : the fight of God. 


. Fir, There are few people fo weak or mean, 
Who have it not ſometimes in their power to be 


| 1 Weful to the — 


Solomon 
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ve have done: and at the ſame time, no people 
erer appeared more utterly void of what is called 


| 3 Public Spirit. When I ſay the people, I mean 


meaneſt among mankind to do miſchicf to the 


And, laſtly, That all wilful injuries . to the 
publick, are very great and aggravated ſins in 
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Solomon tells us of a poor wiſe man, who ſave 
a city by his counſel. It hath often happened that 
a private ſoldier, by lome unexpected brave at- Ikin 
tempt, hath been inſtrumental 1 in obtaining a prext T fad 
victory. How many obſcure men have been au- | 
thors of very uſeful inventions, whereof the world 
now reaps the benefit! The very example of ho- 
neſty and induſtry in a poor tradeſman, will ſome- 
times ipread through a neighbourhood, when other 
. ſee how ſucceſsful he is; and thus ſo many uleiu W- 
members are gained, for which the whole body d; 
the publick is the better. Whoever is bleſſed vin 
a true public ſpirit, God will certainly put it int 
his way to make uſe of that bleſſing, for the end 
it was given him, by ſome means or other: a> 
A therefore it hath been obſerved, in moſt ages, tu? 
the greateſt actions for the benefit of the common. 1 
wealth, have been performed by the wiſdom a 
courage, the contrivance or induſtry, of particu 1 
men, and not of numbers; and that the ſafety d 
a kingdom hath often been owing to thoſe hand FT 
whence it was leaſt expected. . 
But, ſecondly, It is often in the power of Wo 
Wenne among mankind to do miſchief to the pu? 
ick: and hence ariſe moſt of thoſe miſeries willy 
which the ſtates and kingdoms of the earth are 11 
felted. How many great princes have been mu þ 
dered by the meaneſt ruffians! The weakeſt hauf : : 
can open a flood- gate to drown a country, which 95 . 
a thouſand of the ſtrongeſt cannot ſtop. Thu & | 
who have thrown off all regard for public goo + 
will often have it in their way to do public ay WM 
W 
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z and will not fail to exerciſe that power whenever 
| ; they can. The greateſt blow given of late to this 
kingdom, was by the diſhoneſty of a few manu- 
fadurers; who, by impoſing bad ware at foreign 5 
F 3 in almoſt the only traffick permitted to 
us, did half ruin that trade; by which this poor 
f Nobappy kingdom now ſuffers in the midſt of ſuf- 
ſerings. I ſpeak not here of perſons in high ſta- 
ä lions, who ought to be free from all reflection, and 
are ſuppoſed always to intend the welfare of the 
community: but we now find by experience, that 
he meaneſt inſtrument may, by the concurrence of 
I ccidents, have it in his power to bring a whole 
kingdom to the rery brink of deſtruction, and is 
at this preſent endeavouring to finiſh hls: work; 
and hath agents among ourſelves, who are con- 
0 1 ented to lee their own country undone, to be ſmall 
ö ; 1arers in that iniquitous gain, which at laſt muſt 
| end! in their own ruin, as well as ours. F confels, 
t was chiefly the conſideration of that great danger 
3 e are in, which engaged me to diſcourſe to you 
en this ſubje&, to exhort you to a love of your 
tountry, and a public ſpirit, when all you have is 
Wit flake; to prefer the intereſt of your prince and 
Four 1 ſubjects, before that of one deſtruQive | 
'WÞnpoſtor, and a few of his adherents. 
Perhaps it may be thought by ſome, that this 
%L 7 of diſcourſing is not ſo proper from the pul- 
fit. But ſurely, when an open attempt is made, 
14 2 far carried on, to make a great kingdom one 
rge poor-houſe, to deprive us of all means to ex- 
Lie hoſpitality or carey, to turn our cities and 
E _ churches 
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churches into ruins, to make the country a den 
for wild beaſts and robbers, to deſtr oy all arts and 3 
ſciences, all trades and manufactures, and the very I 
tillage of the ground, only to enrich one obſcure 4 
ill-deſigning projector and his followers ; it is time 1 nce 
for the paſtor 0 ery out,“ that the wolf is getting fer f 
* into his flock,” to warn them to ſtand together MFonc 
and all to conſult the common lafety. And Goff gal 
0 praiſed for his infinite goodneſs, in raiſing ſuch < 
a ſpirit of union among us, at leaſt in this point, ih 1 
in the midft of all our former diviſions ; which KS 
union, if it continue, will, in all probability, 8 
; feat the pernicious deſign of this peſtilent enen g 
to the naten! =: 
Hut hence, it clearly follows how neceſſary theſe 
love of our country, ora public ſpirit, is, in eren 
. particular man, ſince the wicked have ſo many op: | 0 
portunities of doing public miſchief. Every ma y 
is upon his own guard for his private advantage e 
but, where the public is concerned, he is apt e © 
be negligent, conſidering himſelf only as one amoꝶſ Pay 
two or three millions, among whom the lots i 
_ equally ſhared; and thus, he thinks, he can be u 1 
great ſufferer. Mean while the trader, the farme Ne t 
and the ſhop-kceper, complain of the hardneſs a 
deadneſs of the times, and wonder whence |! 2 
comes; while it is in a great meaſure owing 0 N 
their own folly, for want of that love of their cout Y 
try, and public ſpirit and firm union among then by 
ſelves, which are ſo neceſſary to the oa e 
every nation. 


A nothe | . | 


Another e hy which the meaneſt wicked 
man may have it in his power to injure the pub- 
2 Rick, is falſe accuſation ; whercof this kingdom hath 
| f pforded too many examples: : neither is it long 
|: hince no man, whoſe opinions were thought to dif- 
er from thoſe in faſhion, could ſafely converſe be- 
. =" his neareſt friends, for fear of being {worn 
5 T Igainſt, as a traitor, by thoſe who made a traihck 
Ff perjury and ſubornation; by which, the very 
t I peace of the nation was ditur bed, and men fled 
h Tom each other as they would from a hon or a 
.|þ bear got looſe. Ard it is very remarkable, that 
| the pernicious project now in hand, to reduce us 
t beggary, was forwarded by one of theſe falſe 
Kcuſers, who had been convicted of endeavouring, 
L b N perjury and ſubornation, to take away tlie lives 
f ſeveral innocent perſons here among us: and, 
| Kideed, there could not be a more Proper: inftru- 
| ! ent for ſuch a work. 
Another method, by which the meaneſt people 
Ebay do 1 injury to the publick, is the ſpreading of 
. | lies and falſe rumours ; thus raiſing a diſtruſt 
| a ong the people of a nation, cauſing them to miſ- 
Ae their true intereſt, and their enemies for their 
| Ficnds : : and this hath been lil -ewiſe too ſucceſsful 
ractice among us, where we have known the 
| ole kingdom miſled by the groſſeſt lies, raiſed 
pon een to ſerve ſome particular turn. As it 
th alſo happened in the caſe I lately mentioned, 
ere one obſcure man, by repreſenting our wants 
ere they were leaſt, and concealing them where 
0 | 'T were greateſt, had almoſt luccceded 1 in a pro- 
: — Ja 
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jet af utterly ruining this whole kingdom; and 


may ſtill ſucceed, if God doth not continue th Ut 
public ſpirit, which he hath almoſt miraculouſly 
Kindled in us upon this occaſion. 

Thus we fee the publick is many times, as | 
were, at the mercy of the meaneſt inflrument: who 


can be wicked enough to watch opportunities of 


doing it miſchief, upon the principles of avarice or 
malice ; which, I am afraid, are deeply rooted in 
too many breaſls, and againſt which there can he 
no defence, but a firm reſolution in all honeſt men, 
to be cloſely united and active in ſhewing their lo 
to their country, by preterring the public interel 
to their preſent priv ate advantage. If a paſlenger, 
in a great ſtorm at ſea, ſhould hide his goods, that 
they might not be thrown overboard to lighten the 
ſhip, what would be the conſequence ? The thi 
is caſt away, and he loſes his lite and goods t to- 
- ether. 5 
We have heard of men, who, through greet 
ineſs of gain, have brought infected goods into! 
nation; which bred a plague, whereof the owner 
and their families periſhed firſt. Let thoſe amony 
us conſider this and tremble, whoſe houles are pri 
vately ſtored with thoſe materials of beggary an 


deſolation, lately brought over to be ſcattered like I 
a peſtilence among their countrymen, which mail F 
probably firſt ſeize upon themſelves and their ii ; 


milies, until their houſes ſhall be made a dung 


hill. 


I ſhall mention one practice more, by which 
the meaneſt inſtruments often ſucceed in doing 
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F publie miſchief; and this is by deceiving us with 
| [plauſible arguments, to make us believe that the 
* moſt ruinous project they can offer is intended for 
our good, as it happened in the caſe ſo often men- 
3 Poned. For the poor ignorant people, allured by | 
the appearing convenience in their ſmall dealings, 
did not diſcover the ſerpent in the braſs, but were 

ready, like the Iſraelites, to offer incenſe to it; nei- 
Ether could the wiſdom of the nation convince chem 5 
until ſome, of good intentions, made the cheat ſo 

plain to their ſight, that thoſe who run may read. 


and thus the deſign was to treat us, in every point, 
the Philiſtines treated Sampſon (I mean when he 
4 T7 betrayed by Dalilah) firſt to put out our 9s 


ind then bind us with fetters of braſs. 
| ; S proceed to the laſt thing I propoſed, which 
| 1 as, to ſhew you that all wilful injuries done to 
| the publick, are very great and e ſins in 
| he light of God. 

Pirſt, It is apparent from Scripture, and moſt 
| a 3 to reaſon, that the ſafety and welfare of 5 
Nations are under the moſt peculiar care of God's 
| providence. Thus he promiſed Abraham to ſave 


"if 
mm rd if only ten righteous men could be found 
nl WP it. Thus the reaſon which God gave to Jonas 


Er not deſtroying Nineveh, was, becauſe there 
ere ſix-ſcore thouſand men in that city. 
All government is from God, who is the God of 
i F der; and therefore whoever attempts to breed 
Pafuſion or diſturbance among a people, doth his 
moſt to take the government of the world out of 
Bock 8 hands, and to put it into che hands of the 
Devil, 


1 ? 
F in 
Nil 5 


"= 
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Devil, who is the author of confuſion. By which 
it is plain, that no crime, how heinous ſoever 
committed againſt particular perſons, can equal the 
guilt of him who does injury to the public. 
Secondly, All offenders againſt their country * 
under this grievous difficulty, that it is impoſſibl 
5 to obtain a pardon, or make reſtitution. The bulk 
of mankind are very quick at reſenting injuries 
and very flow in forgiving them: and how ſhall 
one man be able to obtain the pardon of millions 
or repair the injuries he hath done to millions! 
how ſhall thoſe, who, by a moſt deſtructive fraud 
got the whole wealth of our neighbouring Kkingdon 
into their hands, be ever able to make a recom: 
_ pence? how will the authors and promoters of that 
villainous project, for the ruin of this poor COun- 
try, be able to account with us for the injuri 
they have already done, although they ſhould n 
farther ſucceed? The deplorable. caſe of {ud 
wretches muſt entirely be left to the unfathomabl Fi 
mercies of God: for thoſe who know the leait ul 
religion are not ignorant, that without our utmolif v. 
endeavours to make reſtitution to the perſon ur 1 
jured, and to obtain his pardon, added to a fincer | t 
repentance, there is no hope of falvation | given 1 L 
the Goſpel. ; 
Laſtly, All offences ia our own count! L 
have this aggravation, that they are ungrateli te 
and unnatural. It is to our country we owe tho 
laws, which protect us in our lives, our liberis N 
our properties, and our religion. Our coun 
produced us into the world, and continues to ndl 


ae, 
um us, fo that it is uſually called our mother; and 
3 there have been examples of great magiſtrates, 
ho have put their own children to death for en- 
| 3 deavouring to betray their country, as it they had 
attempted the life of their natural parent. 
EZ Thus I have briefly ſhewn you how terrible a ſin 
| 5t is to be an enemy to our country, in order to in- 
4 ite you to the contrary virtue, which at this j Junc- 
gure is ſo highly neceſſary, when every man's en- 
geavour will be of uſe. We have hitherto been 
guſt able to ſupport ourſelves under many hard- 
hips; but now the axe is laid to the root of the 
| Free, and nothing but a firm union among us can 
prevent our utter undoing. This we are obliged 
| to, in duty to Our gracious king, as well as to our- 
elves. Let us therefore Preſerve that public ſpirit, 
| y hich God hath raiſed in us for our own temporal 
| 1 tereſt, For, if this wicked project ſhould ſuc- 
feed, which it cannot do but by our own folly ; 
abe i we ſell ourſelves for nought ; the merchant, the 


u opkeeper, the artificer, muſt fly to the deſart 


nolWith their miſerable families, there to ſtarve, or 
in b ve upon rapine, or at leaſt exchange their coun- 
cet t for one more hoſpitable than that where wy 
ni gere born. 
: Thus much [ thought } it my duty to fay. to you 
ntl Who are under my care, to warn you againſt thoſe 
tell t mporal evils, which may draw the worſt of ſpiri- 
total evils after them; ſuch as heart-burnings, 
5 Wurmurings, diſcontents, and all manner of wicked- 


, which a deſperate condition of life may tempt 
nel ken to. 


I hope it may ſtir up others of my brethren to ex- 


11 DOING GOOD, &e. 


J am ſenſible that what I have now ſaid will ng 
go very far, being conſined to this aſſembly but 


hort their ſeveral congregations, after a more effec. 
tual manner, to ſhew their love for their county 
on this important occaſion. And this, I am ture, 
cannot be called meddling in affairs of ſtate, B 
I pray God protect his moſt gracious majeſh, 
and this kingdom long under his government; an 
defend us from all ruinous projectors, deceiverʒ 
ſuborners, perjurers, falſe accuſers, and oppreſſors 
from the virulence of party and faction ; and unit 
us in loyalty to our king, love to our country and 
charity to each other. And this we beg, for Jeu 
Chriſt's ſake: to whom, &c. 
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R A LMIGHTY 4 moſt gracious Lord God, 
I extend, we beſeech thee, thy pity and com- 
| Þþaflion towards this thy languiſhing ſervant : teach 
| 1 er to place her hope and confidence entirely in 
t hee: give her a true ſenſe of the emptineſs and 
| ſanity of all ear thly things: : make her truly ſen- 
Edible of all the inficmities of her life paſt; and 
grant to her ſuch a true ſincere repentance as is not 
| to be repented of. Preſerve her, O Lord, in a 
bund mind and underſtanding, during this thy vi- 
lation; keep her from both the ſad extremes of 
freſumption and deſpair. If thou ſhalt pleaſe to 
; Eſtore her to her former health, give her grace to 
exer mindful of that mercy, and to keep thoſe 
od reſolutions ſhe now makes in her ſickneſs; ſo 
. no length of time, nor proſperity, may entice 
er to forget them. Let no thought of her mis- 
a diſtract her mind, and prevent the means 
: wards her : recovery, or diſturb her in her prepa= 
ons for a better life. We beſcech thee alſo, O 
rd, of thy infinite goodneſs, to remember the 
| 00 actions of this thy ſervant; that the naked 


* Stella. 
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ſhe hath clothed, the hungry ſhe hath fel, the 

ſick and the fatherleſs whom ſhe hath relieved, 
may be reckoned, according to thy gracious pro- 
miſe, as if they had been done unto thee, 
Hearken, O Lord, to the prayers offered up by 
the friends of this thy ſervant in her behalf, and 
eſpecially thoſe now made by us unto thee. Gire 
thy bleſſing to thoſe endeavours uſed for her re. 


covery ; but take from her all violent defire eithe 7 


of life or death, farther than with reſignation to 
thy holy will. And now, O Lord, we 1mplor 
thy gracious favour towards us here met together 
Grant that the ſenſe of this thy ſervant's weakne 
| may add ſtrength to our faith; that we, conſider 


ing the infirmities of our nature, and the uncer z Ls 
| tainty of life, may, by this example, be drawn 
: repentance, before it ſhall pleaſe thee to viſit N 


in the like manner. Accept theſe prayers, we be 
ſeech Thee, for the ſake of thy dear Son Jelu 


WEL 7 
Ro 


Chriſt, our Lord; who, with Thee and the Hoh | ; 


Ghoſt, liveth ad reigneth ever one God wolf ner 


without end. Amen. 
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WA PRAYER uſed by the DEAN for 
= Mrs. JOHNSON in her laſt SICKNESS. | 


Written Oaober 17, 17 727. 


j Mer merciful Father, accept our humbleſt 

A prayers in behalf of this thy languiſhing 
ceervant: forgive the ſins, the frailties and infirmi- 
8 of her life paſt. Accept the good deeds ſhe 
t þ Jhath done in ſuch a manner, that, at whatever 
if time thou ſhalt pleaſe to call her, ſhe may be re- 
Deved into everlaſting habitations. Give her grace 
5 0 continue ſincerely thankful to thee for the many 
ours thou haſt beſtowed upon her, the ability | 
E = inclination and practice to do good, and thoſe 
. virtues, which have procured the clini and love 
L * her friends, and a moſt unſpotted name in the 
orld. O God, thou diſpenſeſt thy bleſſings and 
EF thy puniſhments as it becometh infinite juſtice and 
erey; and ſince it was thy pleaſure to afflict her with 
long, conſtant, weakly ſtate of health, make her 
truly ſenſible, that it was for very wiſe ends, and 
| ras largely made up to her | in other bleſſings more 
Eyaluable and leſs common. Continue to her, O 
ord, that firmneſs and conſtancy of mind, where= 
Erith thou haſt moſt graciouſſy endowed her, together 
Vith that contempt of worldly things and vanities, 
| bat ſhe hath ſhewn in the whole dl of her 
z life. O all-powerful Being, the leaſt motion of 
1 Fhoſe will can create or deſtroy a world ; pity us, 
L le mournful friends of thy diſtreſſed ſervant, who 
1 e ink 
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fink under the weight of her preſent condition, and eri 
the fear of loſing the moſt valuable of our friends her 
reſtore her to us, O Lord, if it be thy gracious | ; and 
will, or inſpire us with conftancy and reſignation, F t 
to ſupport ourſelves under ſo heavy an affliction, ide 
Reſtore her, O Lord, for the ſake of thoſe poor, tim: 
who by loſing her will be deſolate ; and thoſe ſick, tinu 
who will not only want her bounty, but her care pres 
and tending ; or elſe, in thy mercy, raiſe up ſome leſſe 
other in her place with equal diſpoſition and better I hum 
abilities. Leſſen, O Lord, we beſeech thee, her n fir 
bodily pains, or give her a double ſtrength of mind Nomi: 
to ſupport them. And if thou wilt ſoon take het mair 
to thyſelf, turn our thoughts rather upon that fel. b 
city, which we hope ſhe {ſhall enjoy, than upon 
5 that unſpeakable loſs we ſhall endure. Let ner if he 
memory be ever dear unto us; and the example of ſcour 
her many virtues, as far as han infirmity wil 
admit, our conſtant imitation. Accept, O Lord, 
theſe Prayers poured from the very bottom of our 
| hearts, in thy mercy, and for the merits of ov: 
| bleſſed Saviour, Amen. 


3 vic 
ANOTHER, written Nov. 6, 1727. q Lord 
3 reſt [ 
id 
Per 


Weak 


\ Mercifal Father, x who never afflicteſt thy child 
ren, but for their own good, and with juſ- 
tice, over which thy mercy always prevaileth, either 
to turn them to repentance, or to puniſh them in 
the preſent life, in order to reward them in 4 
better ; take pity, we beſeech thee, upon this 7 


poor ee ſervant, languiſhing ſo long and 0 
ny 
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2 under the weight of thy hand. Give 
her ſtrength, O Lord, to ſupport her weakneſs ; 
nd patience to endure her pains, without repining 


erste expreſſion, which her anguiſh may at any 
time force from her tongue, while her heart con- 


tauech! in an entire ſubmiſſion to thy will. Sup 


preſs in her, O Lord, all cager deſires of life, and 


19 ellen her fears of death, by inſpiring into her an 


Penble, yet aſſured hope of thy mercy. Give her 


2 . to obſerve all thy precepts. We beſeech thee like= 
F 2) "nn to compole her thoughts; and preſerve to her 


; of the vanity, folly, and inſigniſicancy of all hu- 
man things; and ſtrengthen ker ſo as to beget in 


the frailty of memory hath forgot. And now, O 


| Len, we turn to thee in behalf of ourſelves, and the 
1 Wrcſt of her ſorrowful friends. Let not our grief 
e her mind, and thereby have an ill effect on 
er preſent diſtemper. Forgive the ſorrow and yy 
weakneſs of thoſe among us, who fink under the 


bt 
1} 
rief and terror of loſing ſo dear and uſeful a friend. 


Z hes tor her longer continuance. in this evil 


at thy correction. Forgive every raſh and incon- 


a ſincere repentance for all her tranſgreſſions and 
Pee. and a firm reſolution to paſs the re- 
Fmainder of her life in enden awouring to her utmoſt 


} Bite uſe of her memory and reaſon, during the 
| courſe of her ſickneſs. Give her a true conception 


| her a fincere love of thee in the midſt of her ſuf- 
| ſerings. Accept, and impute all her good deeds, 
| = gie her all thoſe offences againſt thee, 
bich ſhe hath fincer ely repented of, or through 


cept and pardon our moſt earneſt prayers and 


N Z Wa | oerl 5 
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world, to do what thou art pleaſed to call thy fe. 
vice, and is only her bounden duty; that ſhe may 
be ſtill a comfort to us, and to all others, who wil 


want the benefit of her converſation, her advice 


her good offices, or her charity. And fince thou 
| haſt promiſed, that, where two or three are 9 
thered together in thy name, thou wilt be in the 

midſt of them, to grant their requeſt; O gracioy 

Lord, grant to us who are here met in thy name, 

that thoſe requeſts, which in the utmoſt ſincerity 
| and earneſtneſs of our hearts we have now made 
in behalf of this thy diſtreſſed ſervant, and of our- 
| ſelves, may effectually be anſwered ; through the 
merits of Jeſus Chrift our Lord, Amen, 
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| TJ AM in all opinions to believe according to my: —— 
I own impartial reaſon; which I am bound to g 
| inform and improve, as far as my capacity and op» 
1 portunities will permit. 

tit may be prudent in me to act ſometimes by 
: other mens reaſon ; but I: can think only by ad | 
| own. : . 
II another 1 man's reaſon fully convinces me it 
ane my own reaſon. 
lo ſay a man is bound to believe, 18 neither 
| truth nor ſenſe. „5 ©: 
| You may force men, by intereſt or puniſhment, i 
| t ſay or ſwear they believe, and to act as if ey 
| believed : you can go no farther. 

Every man, as a member of the commonwealth, - 
| ought to be content with the poſſeſſion of his on 
| opinion in private, without perplexing his neigh= 
hour, or diſturbing the publick. e „ 
Violent zeal for truth, has a hundred to one 
| adds to be either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 
There is a degree of corruption, wherein ſome 
| Jations, as bad as the world i is, will proceed to an 


amendment; till which time, particular men ſhould 
e quiet. 


= proceedings of the Socinians are both vain and ur- 
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To remove opinions fundamental in religion, i 
impoſſible, and the attempt wicked, whether those 
opinions be true or falſe; unleſs your avowed ge. 
ſign be to aboliſh that religion altogether. So, fer 
| Inſtance, in the famous doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, 

which has been univerſally received by all bodie 
of Chriſtians, ſince the condemnation of Arianifn 
under Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors : wherefore the 


warrantable; becauſe they will be never able t 
| advance their own opinion, or meet any other ſuc 
_ ceſs than breeding doubts and diſturbances in the 
world — Qi ralioue fud « diflurbant menia miiudi. 
The want of belief! is a defect that ought to be 
; concealed, when it cannot be overcome. 
The Chriſtian religion, in the moſt early times 
Was propoſed to the Jews and Heathens without 
the article of Chriſt's divinity ; which, I remember, ortho, 
Eraſmus accounts for, by its being too firong i ind d 
meat for babes. Perha bs, if it were now ſoſtenel i and le 
by the Chineſe miſſionaries, the convcrſio on of tho I n 
infidels would be leſs digicult: and we find, by the ere | 
Alcoran, it is the 5 ſtumbling-block of the H- e rel 
hometans. But, in a ountry alread y Chriſtian, Wi 
to bring ſo 5 2 point of faith into de 
bate, can have no conſe; quences tha are not pei rai lalling 
cious to morals and public p ace. oF tw 
I have been often ded to find St. Paul's a 
legories, and other figures of Grecian eloquent 1 
converted by divines into articles of faith. 
God's mercy is over all 110 — but divine 
of all forts leflen that mercy too m . 


4 


| 100k 
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l lock upon myſelf, in the capacity of a clergy- 
wan, to be one appointed by Providence for de- 
ending a poſt aſſigned me, and for gaining over as 
many enemies as I can. Although I think my 
Kaus is juſt; yet one great motive is my ſubmit- 
ing to tlie pleaſure of ann. and to the laws =, 
of my country. 
l am not anſwerable to God for the doubts that 
ariſe in my own breaſt, ſince they are the conſe= 
E uence of that reaſon which he has planted in me; 
I take care to conceal thoſe doubts from others, 
i I uſe my beſt endeavours to ſubdue them, and 
= Ad have no influence on the conduct of my 5 
1 believe that thouſands of men 04 be or- 
| thodox enough in certain points, if divines had 
| not been too curious, or too narrow, in reducing 
brthodoxy within the compaſs of ſubtleties, niceties, 
and diſtinctions, with little warrant fr om Scripture, 
nd leſs from reaſon or good policy. 
E- I never law, heard, nor read, that the clergy 
q Gere beloved in any nation where Chriſtianity was 
che religion of the country. Nothing can render 
an, hem popular, but ſome degr ce of perſecution. _ 
. Thoſe fine gentlemen, who affect the humour of 
mn kiling at the clergy, are, I think, bound i in honour 
tb turn parſons themſelves, and ſhew us better 
4 Fexamples, : 
Miſerable mortals! can we contribute to the a 
| four and glory of God? I could wilh that expreſ- 
ie en were truck out of our prayer- books. 


N Liberty 
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Liberty of conſcience, pr operly ſpeaking, is ng 
more than the liberty of poſſeſſing our own thought 
and opinions, which every man enjoys without fey 
of the magiſtrate: but how far he {hall publickly aq 
in purſuance of thoſe. opinions, is to be regulated 


by the laws of the country. Perhaps, in my own 


thoughts, I prefer a well-infti tuted commonwealth 


before a monarchy ; and I know ſeveral others d 


the ſame opinion. Now, if, upon this pretence, ] 
Tthould inſiſt upon liberty of conſcience, form con- 
venticles of republicans, and print books Preter 
ring that government, and condemning what i 
eſtabliſhed, the magiſtrate would, with great ju. 
_ tice, hang me and my diſciples. It is the {ame ca 
*-- is religion, although not ſo av owed ; where liberty 

of conſcience, under the preſent acceptation, equal 


Þ produces revolutions, or at leaſt convulſions a 


_ diſturbances, in a ſtate; which politicians would 
ſee well enough, if their eyes were not blinded by 
faction, and of which theſe kingdoms, as well i 
France, Sweden, and other countries, are flamin! 


inſtances. Cromwcll's notion upon this article u 
natural and right; when, upon the ſurrender 07 
town in Ireland, the Popiſh governor inſiſted upon 


an article for liberty of conſcience, Cromwell fail 


hy liberty of conſcience, the goveraor meant ti 
« liberty of the Maſs, he ad expreſs orders tron 


the parliament of England againſt admitting anſ YL 


*' {uch liberty at all” 


It is impoſſible that any thing fo natural, 0 2 . 3 


ceſſar y, and ſo univ erſal as Jeath, ſhould et 


Jar 


„He meddled with no man's s conſcience; but 8 0 
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have been deſigned by Providence as an evil to 
ES mankind. 
| } Although reaſon were intended by Providence to 
| govern our paſſions; yet it ſeems that in two points 
of the greateſt moment to the being and conti- 
nuance of the world, God has intended our paſ- 
| ſions to prevail over reaſon. The firſt is, the pro- 

| pagation of our ſpecies; ſince no wiſe man ever 
married from the dictates of reaſon. The other is, 
the love of life; which, from the dictates of rea- 
ſon, every man would defpiſe: and with it at an 
end, or that it never had a beginning. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


\ UR Party * having failed, by all their poli- 
B tical arguments, to re _eſtablith their power; 
| Me wile leaders have determined that the laſt and 
| principal remedy ſhould be made uſe of, for open- 
: Ing the eyes of this blinded nation; and that a 
| ſhort, but perfect ſyſtem of their divinity {hould be 
publiſhed, to which we are all of us ready to ſub= 
| Erbe, and which we lay down as a model, bear- 
| Ing a cloſe analogy | to our ſchemes in relivton: 
2 ty deſigning men, that they might rep the 
: Forld | in awe, ; £2308 in their ſeveral forms of go- 
Eyernment, placed a ſupreme power on earth, to 5 
buman kind in fear of being hang'd; and a Su- 
Epreme Power in heaven, for fear of la damned. 
Eh order to cure mens apprehenſions of the former, 
| fer eral of our learned members have written many 
| pr otound treatiſes on Anarchy; but a brief complete : 
dy of Atheology ſeemed yet wanting, till this ir- 
q lragable Diſcourſe appeared. However, it ſo 
Kappens, that our ableſt brethren, in their elaborate 
auiſitions upon this ſubject, have written with 
W much caution, that ignorant unbelievers have 
e very little by them. I 8 rant that thoſe 


J It is abo that Dr. Sw ie 15 here writing in the aſſumed chas | 
. ler of a Whig; and if in ſome few paſiages he may appear to 


y Þte too freely, the blame muſt revert on the Author whoſe ſenti- 
p Fits he exhibits, | 


— — Anring 


quity, the religion of the magiſtrate, and the lay; 


but think with Tiberius, that, if there be a Gol 
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daring ſpirits, who firſt adventured to write againt 
the direct rules of the goſpel, the current of anti. 


of the land, had ſome meaſures to keep; and par. 
ticularly when they railed at religion, were in the 
right to uſe little artful diſguiſes, by which a jury 
could only find them guilty of abuſing heatheniſn 
or popery. But the myſtery is now revealed, au 
there is no ſuch thing as myſtery or revelation ; audi 
though our friends are out of place and power, rail 3 
we may have ſo much confidence in the preſen in; 
| miniſtry, to be ſecure, that thoſe who ſuffer 6 I; 
many free ſpeeches againſt their ſovereign an 
themſelves to paſs unpuniſhed, will never reſent ou 
expreſſing the freeſt thoughts againſt their religion 


he is able enough to revenge any injuries don 
to himſelf, without expecting the civil porn 2 
interpoſe. 3 . 
By theſe reflections I was beoagks to think, wh 
| the moſt ingenious author of the Diſcourſe up 
7 Free-thinking, in a letter to Somebody, Etq; * 
though he has uſed leſs reſerve than any of liſiſip 
predeceſſors, might yet have been more free u 
open. I conſidered, that ſeveral well-willers 
infidelity, might be diſcouraged by a ſhew of log 
and a multiplicity of quotations, ſcattered throuf * 
his book ; which, to underſtandings of that i. 
might carry an appearance of ſomething like bod 
learning, and conſequently fright them from m1 | 
ing for their improvement. I could ſee no rea 


why theſe great diſcoveries ſhould be hid from E 
| vou 
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8 Louth of quality, who frequent White's and Tom 83 
hy they ſhould not be adapted to the capacities of 
dhe Kit-Cat and Hanover clubs, who might then 
1 . able to read lectures on them to their ſeveral 
Ftoaſts: and it will be allowed on all hands, that no- 

; thing can ſooner help to reſtore our abdicated cauſe, 
Ethan a firm univerſal belief of the principles laid 
E lown by this ſublime author: for J am ſenſible that 
bothing would more contribute to © the continu- 
ES ance of the war,” and the reſtoration of the late 
hniniſtry, than to have the doctrines delivered in 
his treatiſe well infuſed into the people. I have 
herefore compiled them into the following Ab- 
f rad, wherein I have adhered to the very words 
f our author; only adding ſome few explanations | 
df my own, where the terms happen to be too 
Elearned, and conſequently a little beyond the com- 
1 þ:chenſion of thoſe for whom the work was princi- 
1 pally intended, I mean the nobility and gentry of 
bur party: 1 which, I hope, it will be impoſ- 
ble for the malice of a Tacoblte, high-flying, prieſt- 
1 iden faction, to miſrepreſent us. The few addi- 
1 I have made are for no other uſe than to help 
he tranſition, which could not otherwiſe be kept 
3 Lan abſtract; but 1 have not preſumed to advance 
2 hy thing of my own; which, beſides, would be 
; Weedleſs to an author who has fo fully handled and 
Wmonſtrated every Particular. 1 ſhall only add, 
Wat though this writer, when he ſpeaks of prieſts, 
Fires chiefly to be underſtood to mean the Eng- 
clergy ; ; yet he includes all prieſts whatſoever, 
O 2 except 


9 pudent to teach the people the doctrines of faith 
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except the antient and modern Heathens, the Tut = - 
Quakers, and Socinians. 5 


THE LETTER. 


SIR, 


SEND you this elde for Free-thinking 
without the leaſt hopes of doing good, b 
purely to comply with your requeſt; for tho 
truths which nobody can deny , will do no o00d 
thoſe who deny, them. The clergy, who are ſo in 


are all either cunning knaves or mad fools; for nom 
but artificial deſigning men, and crac kt=by: ained en 
thuſiaſts, preſume to be guides to others in mattes 
of ſpeculation, Which all the doctrines of Chrill 
anity are; and whoever has a mind to learn th 
Chriſtian religion, naturally chooſes ſuch knaw 
and fools to teach them. Now the Bible, whid 
contains the precepts of the prieſts) religion, 1s tt 
moſt difficult book in the world to be underſtood 
it requires a thorough knowledge in natural, ci 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, law, huſbandry, ſailing, "i 
ſick, pharmacy, mathematicks, netaphylicks, ethic 
and every thing elſe that can be named: and eve 
body who believes it ought to underſtand it, a MN 
muſt do ſo by force of his own tree-thinking, win 


tit any guide or inſtructor. 
9523 a 
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How can a man think at all, if he does not 
| + ob freely ? A man who does not eat and drink 
| [frcely, does not eat and drink at all, Why may 
not I be denied the liberty of free-ſeeing as well as 
7 free-thinking ? Yet nobody pretends that the firſt 
BH 8 unlawful, for a cat may look on a king; though 
ou be near-lighted, or have weak or ſore eyes, or 
5 are blind, you may be a free-ſeer ; you ought to ſee 
» for yourſelf, and not truſt to a guide to chooſe the 
| 1 olour of your-ſtockings, or fave you from falling | 
a ditch. og a rr ij a 
A In like manner, there ought to be x no reſtraint at 
| & Won thinking freely upon any propoſition, how 
| rer impious or abſurd, There is not the leaſt 
] 5 urt in the wickedeſt thoughts, provided they be | 
. ſree; ; nor in telling thoſe thoughts to every body, 
E nd endeavouring to convince the world of them; 
| ; or all this is included in the doctrine of free- 
| thinking, as J {hall plainly ſhew you in what fol- 
Bows; and therefore you are all along to underſtand : 
Lhe word free- -thinking 1 in this ſenſe. 
lk you are apt to be afraid of the devil, think | 
reel y of him, and you deſtroy him and his king- 
Jom. Free-thinking has done him more miſchief 
an all the clergy in the world ever could doz 
ey believe! in the devil, they have an intereſt in 
N im, and therefore are the great ſupports of his 

J ng dom. The devil was in the States General 
5 Wetore they began to be free-thinkers : for England 
ad Holland were formerly the Chriſtian territories 
1 the devil. I told you how he left Holland; and 
| Wec-thinking and the revolution baniſhed him 2 


— England; 
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England; I defy all the clergy to ſhew me when 
they ever had ſuch ſucceſs againſt him. My mean. 
ing is, that to think freely of the devil, is to thin 

there is no devil at all; and he that thinks fo, th; 
deſevil is in him if he de afraid of the devil. 

But, within theſe two or three years, the deri 

has come into England again; and Dr. Sacheverel 

has given him commiſhon to appear in the ſhape df 

a cat, and carry old women about upon broom- 

Nicks: and the devil has now ſo many © miniſter 
* ordained to his ſervice,” that they have renderet 
= free-thinking odious, and nothing but the ſecond 
: coming of Chriſt can restore it. 
"> "WW prieſts tell me, I am to believe the Bible; 
but free-thinking tells me otherwiſe in many part 
culars. The Bible ſays, the Jews were a nation 
favoured by God; but I, who am a free-thinke, 
lay, that cannot be, becaule the Jews lived in a cor- 
ner of the earth, and free-thinking makes it clex 
that thoſe who live in corners cannot be favours 

of God. The New Teſtament all along afſerts I 

truth of Chriſtianity ; ; but free-thinking denies i: 

| becauſe Chriſtianity was communicated but to a feu 

and whatever is communicated but to a few, canua th 
be true; for that is like whiſpering, and the pr 
verb FRY „„ that there is no whipering w thou RF 

—_— - 5 
Here is a ſociety i in London for ——— fre 

thinking throughout the world, encouraged at . 

ſupported by the queen and many others. 1 

ſay, perhaps, it is for propagating the goſpel. MW 
you think the miſſionaries we ſend will tell 98 
* heatle⸗ 5 
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| jeathens that they muſt not think freely? No, 
| * ſurely ; why then, it is manifeſt, thoſe miſſionaries | 
ö ? gy be free-thinkers, and make the heathens ſo 
. But why ſhould not the king of Siam, whoſe 
| l | caigion is heatheniſm and idolatry, ſend over a 
parcel of his prieſts to convert us to his church, as 
1 ; well as we ſend miſſionaries there? Both projects 
1 are exactly of a piece, and equally reaſonable; and 
4 if thoſe heathen prieſts were here, it would be 
our duty to hearken to them, and think freely 
whether they may not be in the right rather than we. 
B 1 heartily with a detachment of ſuch divines as Dr. 
| ; Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, Dr. Swift, Dr. Sache- 
verell, and ſome others, were ſent every year to 
a he fartheſt part of the heathen world, and that 
vue had a cargo of their prieſts in return, who would 
1 * ſpread free-thinking among us. Then the war 
| would go on, the late miniſtry be reſtored, and 
| faction ceaſe; which our prieſts inflame by ha- 
B ranguing upon text, and Haltely « call that © preach- 
ing the goſpel.” 


ES 


i: : J have another project in my head, which ought 
MM to be put in execution, in order to make us free- 
ma chinkers. It is a great hardſhip and injuſtice, that our 
prey prieſts muſt not be diſturbed while they are prating | 


hout Win their pulpit, For example : why ſhould not 

. William Penn the Quaker, or any Anabaptiſt, Pa- 
Mi piſf, Muggletonian, Jew, or Sweet-linger, have li- 
| ; Pery to come into St. Paul's church, in the midſt 
of divine ſervice, and endeavour to convert firſt the 
ldermen, then the preacher, and ſinging-men? or 
. why might not 288 Mr. Whiſton, who de- 


3 

2 

Dr”. 
> 
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nies the divinity of Chriſt, be allowed to come int C _ 
the lower houſe of convocation, and convert the 1 w 
clergy? But, alas! we are over-run with ſuch fig m 


notions, that, if Penn or Whiſton ſhould do thei 
duty, they would be reckoned fanaticks, and di. MS uſt 
turbers of the holy {ſynod ; although they have a e! 
good a title to it as St. Paul had to go into the (1. 
nagogues of the Jews; - and their authority 1 18 ful 
as ede as his. 


Chriſt himſelf commands us to be free-thinken 
for he bids us ſearch the ſcriptures, and take heel 
what and whom we hear: by which he plainly 
warns us, not to believe our biſhops and clergy; 
for Jeſus Chriſt, when he conſidered that. all the 
Jewiſh and heathen prieſts, whoſe religion he cam 
to aboliſh, were his enemies, rightly concluded tha 
5 thoſe appointed by him to aac his own go 
would probably be ſo too; and could not be ſecur Wi 
that any ſet of prieſts, of the faith he delivercl, 1 
would ever be otherwiſe : therefore it is fully d- 
monſtrated that the clergy of the church of England 
are mortal enemies to Chriſt, and ought not to ob 
believed. 
But, without the privilege of free- thinking 
: how 1 is it poffible to know which is the right ſcrip 
Kite Here are perhaps twenty forts of ſcriptures il 
the ſeveral parts of the world, and every { d 
prieſts contends that their ſcripture is the true one: 
The Indian Bramins have a book of ſcripture called 
the Shaſter; the Perſees their Zundivaſtaw; tit 
Bonzes in Chins! have theirs, written by the di 


ciples of Fo-he, WO they call T God and i 
1 66" Ain 
| | | VigUl 
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; ; 4 viour of the world, who was born to teach the 
| way of falvation, and to give ſatisfaction for all 
men's ſins:“ which, you ſee, is directly the 
: ame with what our prieſts pretend of Chriſt. And 
muſt we not think freely, to find out which are in 
Wc right, whether the biſhops, or the Bonzes? But 
die Talapoins, or heathen clergy of Siam, approach 
get nearer to the ſyſtem of our prieſts ; they have 
| 5 book of {ſcripture written by neee 
17 Pho, the Siameſe ſay, was “ born of a virgin,” 
{ and was © the God expected by the univerſe ;” juſt 5 


PO 


1 * Mary, and was the Meſſiah ſo long ex- 
pected. The Turkiſh prieſts, or Derviſes, have 
FE their ſcripture, which they call the Alcoran. The 
ws have the Old Teſtament for their ſcripture, 
Ind the Chriſtians have both the Old and the New. 
Now, among all theſe ſcriptures, there cannot above 
| 9 ne be right ; and how is it poſſible to know which 
that, without reading them all, and then think- 
Has freely, every one of us for viva, without 
| 8 flowing the advice or inſtruction of any guide, 
fore we venture to chooſe? The parliament ought 
be at the charge of finding a ſufficient number 
| E theſe {criptures, for every one of her majeſty's 
lt Wjcds; for, there are twenty to one againſt us, 
| t Kit we may be in the wrong: but a great deal of 
bi W@c-thinking will at laſt ſet us all right, and every 
Wc will adhere to the ſcripture he likes beſt ; by 
| ich means, religion, peace, and wealth, will be 
1 or ever ſecured in her majeſty s realms. 


And 


: gs our prieſts tell us, that Jeſus Chriſt was born * 
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And it is the more neceſſary that the good 
people of England ſhould have liberty to chooſe 
ſome other ſcripture, becauſe all Chriſtian prieſt 

differ ſo much about the copies of theirs, and aboy 
the various readings of the ſeveral manuſeript, 
which quite deſtroys the authority of the Bible, 
for what authority can a book pretend to, when 
there are various readings? And for this reafon, i 
is manifeſt that no man can know the opinions d 
Ariſtotle or Plato, or believe the facts related by 
Thucydides or Livy, or be pleaſed with the pocty 
of Homer and Virgil, all which books are utter 
uſeleſs, upon account of their various reading 
Some books of ſcripture are ſaid to be loſt, and 
this utterly deſtroys the credit of thoſe that * er 
left: ſome we reject, which the Africans and Co- 
ticks receive; and why may we not think frech 
and reject the reſt? Some think the ſcriptus 
wholly inſpired, ſome partly; and ſome not ae 
all. Now this is juſt the very caſe of the Bramin # 
Perſees, Bonzes, Talapoins, Dervizes, Rabbis, and Y 
all other prieſts, who build their religion upne : 
| books, as our prieſts do upon their Bibles. The 
all equally differ about the copies, various reading bi 
and inſpirations, of their ſeveral ſcriptures ; and F 
God knows which are in the right: free-thinki E: 
| alone can determine it. 8 X 

It would be endleſs to ſhew in how: many y part . : 
culars the prieſts of the heathen and Chriſii 1 
churches, differ about the meaning even of hol 
ſeriptures which they univerſally receive as ſac 
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But, to avoid prolixity, 1 ſhall confine myſelf to 
4 the different opinions among the prieſts of the 
church of England; and here only give you a 
R ſpecimen, becauſe even theſe are too many to be 
5 enumerated. 
l have found out a biſhop 6 indeed his 
E ; opinions are condemned by all his brethren) who 
allows the ſcriptures to be ſo difficult, that God 
8 bas left them rather as a trial of our induſtry, than 
z repoſitory of our faith, and furniture of creeds and | 
articles of belief; with ſeveral other admirable 
"ſchemes of free-thinking, which you may conſult 
at your leiſure. 

E The doctrine of the Trinity! is "he moſt funda : 
mental point of the whole Chriſtian religion. No- 
ing is more eaſy to a free-thinker: yet what dif- 
ferent notions of it do the Engliſh prieſts pretend 
to deduce from ſcripture, explaining it by“ Perz. 
| 0 tic unities, eternal modes of ſubſiſtence, and 
Ethe like unintelligible jargon ! Nay, it is a queſtion | 
Pbether this doctrine be fundamental or not; for- 
though Dr. South and biſhop Bull affirm it, yet 
I ſhop Taylor and Dr. Wallis deny it. And that 
excellent free-thinking prelate biſhop Taylor ob- 
ſerves, that Athanaſius's example was followed with 

1 A 00 much greedinels ; by which means it has hap- 
pened, that the greater number of our prieſts are in 
bat W and think it neceſſary | to believe the 
4 rinity, and incarnation of Chriſt. 
Our prieſts likewiſe diſpute ſeveral circumſtances 
1 bout the reſurrection of the dead, the nature of 
Pur bodies after the reſurrection, and in what man- 


force of my argument lies here, that whatere 
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ner they mall be united to our ſouls. They also 
attack one another “ very weakly, with great vi-. 
gour, about predeſtination. And it is certainly : 
true (for biſhop Taylor and Mr. Whiſton the Soc. f. 
nian ſay ſo) that all churches in proſperity alter their 
doctrines every age, and are neither ſatisfied with # all 


themſelves or their own confeſſions ; neither does Z di 

f any clergymen of ſenſe believe the thirty-nine ar- . fre 
ticles. | | 7 thr 

. Our prieſts differ about me cter nity of hell-tor bee 
5 ments. The famous Dr. Henry More, and the Y trir 
moſt pious and rational of all prieſts Dr. Tillotſon . ane 
1 (both free-thinkers) believe them to be not eternal Z Ad. 
They differ about keeping the ſabbath, the divine hh. 
right of epiſcopacy, and the doctrine of origind 1 and 
fin; which i is the foundation of the whole Chriſti . den 
5 religion; for, if men are not liable to be damned one 
: for Adam' s lin, the Chriſtian religion is an im- that 
poſture: yet this 1s now diſputed among them; b may 
38 lay-baptifin : ſo was formerly the Jawſulncſs g were 
uſury ; ; but now the prieſts are common Rock {of t 
jobbers, attornies, and ſcriveners. In ſhort, there Bi 
is no end of diſputing among prieſts ; and ther- other 


fore 1 conclude, that there ought to be no ſuch 

thing in the world as prieſts, teachers, or guides 
for inſtructing! ignorant people! in reltaien 3 but that 
| every. man ought to think freely for hinaſelf, 

I éWill tell vou my meaning in all this. Thy 

lofts diſpute, every point in the Chriſtian religion 

as well as almoſt every text in the Bible; and tht 


point i 18 diſputed by one or two divines, howere 
condemod 
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condemned by the church, not only that particular 
Point, but the whole article to which it relates, may 
| lawfully be received or rejected by any free-thinker. 
Por inſtance, ſuppoſe More and Tillotſon deny the 
. eternity of hell-torments, a free- thinker may deny : 
all future puniſhments whatſoever, The prieſts 
Y | diſpute about .explaining the Trinity; - therefore a 
free-thinker may reject one or two, or the whole 
three perſons ; at leaſt, he may reject Chriſtianity, 
| becauſe the Trinity is-the moſt fundamental doc- 
trine of that religion. 80 1 affirm original ſin, 
Z and that men are now liable to be damned. for 


n 7 2 
> La) 9 
S 2 . 2 
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Adam's ſin, to be the foundation of the whole 
0 | Chriſtian. religion; but this point was formerly, 
l 4 and i is now, diſputed: therefore a free-thinker may 
1 Þ deny the whole. And I cannot help giving you 
Rl 3 one farther, direction, how I infinuate all along, 

- E the wiſeſt free-thinking prieſts, whom you 

10 may diſtinguiſh by the epithets I beſtow. on them, 
of 2 


were thoſe. who differed molt. from the generality 
mm of their brethren. 
3 But, beſides, the conduct of « our prieſts | in many 
re- ag points makes free-thinking: unavoidable; Fior, 
ich ſome of them own, that the doctrines of the Ante 5 
are contradictory to one another, as well as to rea- 
hat on; which I thus prove: Dr. Sacheverell ſays, in 
| is ſpeech at his trial, © That, by abandoning 
BF paſſive obedience, we. mult render ourſelves the 
= moſt inconſiſtent church in the world ;” ergo, 
there muſt have been a great many ede 
* and contradictory doctrines in the church before. 
r. South deferibes the incarnation of Chriſt as 
— 


I mention the want of diſcipline, and of a fide- 
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an aſtoniſhing myſtery, impoſſible to be conceived 
by man's reaſon ; ergo, it is contradictory to itſel, 
and to reaſon, and * to be exploded by all 
free-thinkers. 
Another inſtance of the priefis conduct, which 
multiplies free-thinkers, is their acknowledgmen $ 
of abuſes, defects, and falſe doctrines, in the church; 3 altes 
particularly that of eating black pudding, which is | by v 
fo plainly forbid in the Old and New Teſtament, noth 
that I wonder thoſe who pretend to believe a ſyl- lt i 18 

: lable i in either will preſume to taſte it. Why ſhoud 


board at the altar, with complaints of other great 
abuſes and defects made by ſome of the prieſt 
which no man can think on without free-thinking, 
and conſequently rejecting Chriſtianity? — 
When ſee an honeſt free-thinking biſhop en- 
deavour to defiroy the power and privileges of the 
church, and Dr. Atterbury angry with him for i, 
and calling it © dirty work; what can I conclude, 
by virtue of being a free-thinker, but that Chriſt 
lanity is all a cheat? 
Mr. Whiſton has publiſhed fevend tracts, where. 
in he abſolutely denies the divinity of Chriſt, 4 
| biſhop tells him, © Sir, in any matter where yo! 
have the church's judgment againſt you, yol 
* ſhould be careful not to break the peace of th 
church, by writing againſt it, though you ar 
4 ſure you are in the right.” Now my opinion 
is directly contrary ; and I affirm, that if ten tho 
ſand free-thinkers thought differently from the 
ceived doctrine, and from each other, they wal 
7 wk: 
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be all in duty bound to publiſh their thoughts, 
b | provided they were all ſure of being in the right, 
I {though it broke the peace of the church and ſtate 

. ten thouſand times. 
And here I muſt take leave to tell you, e 
3 ou cannot but have perceived it from what I have 
I already ſaid, and ſhall be ſtill more amply convinced 
by what is to follow, that free-thinking ſignifies 
voting. without free-ſpeaking and free- writing. 

1 is the indiſpenſable duty of a free-thinker, to 
endeavour forcing all the world to think as he does, 
and by that means make them free-thinkers too. 
* ou are alſo to underſtand, that I allow no man to 


3 om the received doctrines of religion. Where a 
man falls in, though by perfect chance, with what 


n- {Ws generally believed, he is in that point a confined 
be and limited thinker ; and you ſhall ſee by and by, 
i, that I celebrate thoſe for the nobleſt free-thinkers in 

de every age, who differed from the religion of their 
il- Wountries in the moſt fundamental points, and eſpe- 


3 kially in thoſe which bear any analogy to the chief TE 
fundamentals of religion among us. . 
Another trick of the prieſts is, to charge 2 men 
3 Vith atheiſm, who have more wit than themſelves ; 
| Which therefore I expect will be my caſe for white 
Ing this Diſcourſe. This is what makes them ſo 
| mplacable againſt Mr. Gildon, Dr. Tindal, Mr. 
Toland, and myſelf; and when they call us wits 
eite, it provokes us to be free-thinkers. 
Sm the prieſts cannot agree when their ſerip- 
we was written, They differ about the number 
— 


a free-thinker, any farther than as he differs 


©. and ſometimes an overſeer? A Prieſt, tranſlating 4 


of canonical books, and the various readin gs. Now 
| thoſe few among us who underſtand Latin, are care. 
ful to tell this to our diſciples, who preſently fall x 
 free-thinking, that the Bible is a book not to be de- 
pended HPO in any thing at all. ay: 
There is another thing, that mightily ſpreads 
onthinking, which I believe you would hardly 
guels., The prieſts have got a way of late of writ- 
ing books againſt free-thinking; I mean, Treatiſe 
in dialogue, where they introduce atheiſts, detſts 
ſcepticks, and Socinians, offering their ſeveral u- 
1 guments. Nov theſe free-thinkers are too hard 
for the prieſts themſelves in their own books. And 
bow can it be otherwiſe? For, if the argument 
uſually offered by atheiſts are fairly repreſented in 
| theſe books, they muſt needs convert every body 
that reads them ; becauſe atheiſts, deiſts, {cepticks 
and Socinians, have certainly better arguments to 
maintain their opinions, than any the Prieſts can 
produce to maintain the contrary. 
Mr. Creech, a Prieſt, tranſlated Lucretius into 
Engliſh, which is a complete ſyſtem of atheiſm; 
and ſeveral young ſtudents, who were afterward 
_ prieſts, wrote verſes in praiſe of this tranſlation, 
The arguments againſt Providence in that book ar 
fo ſtrong, that they have added mightily t to the num: 
ber of free-thinkers. 
Why ſhould I mention the pious 1 of the 
: priefts, who in the New Teſtament tranſlate the 
word eccle/ efi a ſometimes the church, and ſometims 1 
the congregation ; and epiſcopus, ſometimes a %% 


boah 
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bock, left out a whole paſſage that refletad on 
the king, by which he was an enemy to political 
free-thinking, a moſt conſiderable branch of our 
| ſyſtem. Another prieſt, tranſlating a book of tra- 
Vels, left out a lying miracle, out of mere malice, to 
E conceal an argument for free-thinking. In ſhort, 
theſe frauds are very common in all books which are 
y publiſhed by prieſts. But, however, I love to ex- 
A cule them whenever I can: and as to this accuſa- 
tion, W may plead the author; ity of the ancient 

Wfathers s of the church, for forgery, corruption, : and 
Inangling authors, with more reaſon than for any 
of f their articles of faith. St. Jerom, St. Hitz y, 
W:uſcbius s Vercellenſis, Victorinus, and ſeveral others, 

| rere all guilty of arrant forgery and corruption 
Wor, when they tranſlated the works of ſeveral fac 
Wihinkers, whom they called hereticks, they omitted 
. l their herefies Ur fr pethiphings,” and had the im- 

udence to own it to the world. 

From theſe many notorious inſtances of theprieſts? 

onduct, I conclude they are not to be relied on in 
; ny one "ang relating to religion ; but that N 
Pan muſt think freely for himſelf. 

But to this it may be objected, that the bulk of : 
Wankind is as well qualified for flying as thinking; 
9 d if every man thought it his duty to think 1 . 
1 Wd trouble his r with his thoughts (which 
| an eſſential part of free-thinking) it would make 
? Wild work in the world, TI anſwer; whoever 
4 anot think freely, may let it alone if he pleaſes, 

& virtue of his right to think freely ; that is to 
if ſuch a man freely thinks that he cannot 
Vor. . — —e— einn 


— 
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think freely, of which every man is a ſufficien 
judge, why then he need not think Oy unlels 
he thinks fit. CE 1 
Beſides, if the bulk of akin. cannot thin 
fredy- in matters of ſpeculation, as the being of 
God, the immortality of the ſoul, Fc. ; why then 
free-chinking is indeed no quiy: but then the 
-prieſts muſt allow, that men are not concerned t 


- 


believe whether there is a God or not. But ſil 

thoſe who are diſpoſed to think freely, may tink W thir 
; freely if they „ allo 
It is again objected, that free-thinking will pro- to ff 
duce endleſs diviſions in opinion, and by con{-iWbrin 
quence diſorder ſociety. To which I anſwer, enth 
When every ſingle man comes to have a differen |Miſniſc 
-opinion every day from the whole world, and fr that 
himſelf, by virtue of free-thinking, and thinks i erſt 
his duty to convert every man to his own fre It 
thinking, as all we free-thinkers do; how can ton b 
poſſibly create ſo great a diverſity of opinions, a auſe 


have a ſet of prieſts agree among themſelves Han 
teach the ſame opinions in their ſeveral pariſhes np 
all who will come to hear them? Beſides, if Mi 
-people were of 'the ſame opinion, the remel 
would be worſe than the diſeaſe ; 1 will tell y0l 
Y the reaſon ſome other time. 
Beſides, difference in opinion, eſpecially in matte 
or great moment, breeds no confuſion at all. Wi 
_ neſs papiſt and proteſtant, roundhead and caval 
and whig and tory, now among us. J obſenß an, 
the Turkiſh empire is more at peace within iti 
than Chriſtian princes are with one another. Tus, 
* 
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noble Turkiſh vittues of charity and toleration are 
W what contribute chiefly to the flouriſhing ſtate of 
W that happy monarchy. There Chriſtians and Jews 
are tolerated, and live at eaſe, if they can hold 
W their tongues and think freely, provided they never 
3 ſet foot within the moſques, nor write again Ma- 
homet. A few plunderings now and then by their 
; | janiſſaries are all they have to fear. 
W [|t is objected, that by free-th! inking, 7 men will 
W:ihink themſelves into atheiſm; and indeed I have 
allowed all along, that atheiſtical books convert men 
Wo free-thinking. But ſuppoſe that be true; I can 
bring you two divines, who affirm ſuperſtition and 
Wenthuſiaſm to be worſe than atheiſm, and more 
Wrniſchievous to ſociety : and in ſhort it is neceflary 
What the bulk of the people ſhould be atheiſts or ſu- 
5 perſitious, | 
It is objected, that 7 ought to be rolled: 
Won by the people, as lawyers and phyſicians, be- 
Fcauſe it is their faculty. 2 anſwer, It is true, a 
Nan who is no lawy er, is not ſuffered to plead for 
2 imſelf,- But every man may be his own quack if 
De pleaſes, and he only. ventures his life; but, in 

the other caſe, the prieſt tells him he muſt be 
Waraned : therefore do not truſt the prieſt, but 
Whink freely for yourſelf ; and if you happen to 
think there is no hell, there certainly is none, and 
WMonſequently you cannot be damned. I anſwer 
i rther, that wherever there is no lawyer, phyſi- 
ſenſan, or prieſt, that country is paradiſe. Beſides, 
oP"! prieſts (except the orthodox, and thoſe are not 
urs, nor any that I know) are hired by the public 


| yi 


do good. It puts us to the charge of maintaining 


a greater evil to the public, than if theſe dd 
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to lead men into miſchief: but lawyers and phyſi 
cians are not; you hire them yourſelf. 
It is jetted (by prieſts, no doubt, but I hay, 
Ruge their names) that falſe ſpeculations are ne- 
ceſſary to be impoſed upon men, in order to aſl 
the magiſtrate in keeping the peace; and that mer 
ought therefore to be deceived, like children, for ther 
own good. I anſwer, that zeal for impoſing fpe. 
_ culations, whether true or falſe (under which name 
of ſpeculations I include all opinions of religion, s 
the belicf of a God, providence, immortality d 
the ſoul, future rewards and punithments, ©.) ha 
done more hurt, than it is poſſible for religion t 


ten thouſand prieſts in England, which is a burde 
upon ſociety never felt on any other occaſion ; and 


aſticks were only employed in the molt i innocent as + 
offices of life, which I take to be eating and drink 1 Fillain 
ing. Now, if you offer to impoſe any thing 01 br : ot ex 


Rag, mankind belide what relates to moral duties, as i 2 a 10 


pay your debts, not pick pockets, nor commit mu- biſhop 
der, and the like; that is to fay, if, beſide ti 3 Feat, 
you oblige them to believe in God and Jeſus Chi 
what you add to their faith, will take juſt ſo muß 
off from their morality. By this argument, i! 2 Jen 
manifeſt that a perfect moral man muſt be a pen lt is 
atheiſt; every inch of religion he gets, loſes hin | his 
inch of morality : for there is a certain qua e | 
longs to every man, of which there is nothin i hay 
ſpare. - This is clear from the common pracuc. en 
all our prieſts: they never once preach to you, al 


bit 
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Wove your neighbour, to be juſt in your dealings, 
1 or to be ſober and temperate. The ſtreets of Lon- 
| Non are full of common whores, publickly tolerated 
j Þ their wickedneſs ; yet the prieſts make no com- 
ae againſt this enormity, either from the pulpit 
| pr the preſs: I can affirm, that neither you nor I, 
P. have ever heard one ſermon againſt whoring 
nce we were boys. No, the priefts allow al! theſe 
Pices, and love us the better for them, provided . 
we will promiſe not to“ harangue upon a text, 
Wor to ſprinkle a little water in a child? s face, which 
Ney call Baptizing, and would . it all to 
cker 158 
| Beſides, the prieſts enga ge all the rogues, villains, 
| | fools, in their party, in order to make it as 
Wire as they can: by this means they ſeduced 
F 1 the Great over to their religion, who 
e the firſt Chriſtian emperor, and ſo horrible a 
* Fillain, that the heathen prieſts told him they could 5 
b Wot expiate his crimes in their church; ſo he was 
2 a loſs to know what to do, till an Agyptian 
q puibop aſſured him that there was no villainy ſo 
eat, but was to be expiated by the ſacraments of 
We Chriſtian religion ; ; upon which he became a 
3 Chriſtian, and to him that religion owes its Hirt ; 
1 Og | 
It is objected, that free-thinkers themſelves are 
I be moſt infamous, wicked, and ſenſeleſs, of all | 
} W-nkind, 
@ 1 anſwer, firſt, we is the ſame of prieſts and I | 
Pere. But the truth is, men of all ſects are 


5 4 EE _ equally _ 
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55 equally good and bad; for no religion whatſocter 
contributes in the leaſt to mend mens lives. 
I anſwer, ſecondly, that free-thinkers uſe thei 
e de de but thoſe who have religion, 00 
not: therefore the firſt have more e 
8 5 the others; witneſs Toland, Tindal, Gildon. 
Clendon, Coward, and myſelf. For, uſe legs and 
have legs. 
ee thirdly, chat free-thinkers s are wem 
7 virtuous perſons in the world; for all fr ee-thinker 
muſt certainly differ from the prieſts, and from 
nine hundred ninety-nine of a thouſand of thok 
among whom they live; and are therefore virtuous 
of courlt, becauſe every body hates them. 
TI anſwer, fourthly, that the moſt virtuous peopl: 
in all ages have been free-thinkers; ; of which Iſha 
produce ſeveral inſtances. _ : 
| Socrates was a free-thinker ; for he diſbelieve 
the gods of his country, 420 the common creek 
about them, and declared his diſlike when he hear 
men attribute “ repentance, anger, and other pak 
4 ſions to the gods, and talk of wars and battles in 
4 heaven, and of the gods getting women wit 
child,“ and ſuch like fabulous and blaſphemol 
ſtories. I pick out theſe particulars, becauſe the 
are the very ſame with what the Prieſts have! in thei 
Bibles, where repentance and anger are attribute 
to God; where it is ſaid, there was * war I 
4 "TR, and that“ the Virgin Mary was will 
e child by the Holy Ghoſt,” whom the priefls cl 


God; all fabulous and blaſphemous | ſtories, No! 
1 afin 
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| afficm Socrates to have been a true Chriſtian, 
E You will aſk perhaps how that can be, ſince he 
q 5 three or four hundred years before Chriſt? I 
Wnſwer, with Juſtin Martyr, that Chriſt is no- 
| Wing elſe but reaſon; and I hope you do not'think 
Pocrates lived before reaſon, Now, this true 
| Whriſtian Socrates never made notions, ſpeculations, 
Sr myſteries, any part of his religion; but demon- 
? usted all men to be fools who troubled themſelves 
; Frith enquiries into heavenly things. Laſtly, it is 
Jain that Socrates was a free-thinker, becauſe he 
as calumniated for an atheiſt, as free-thinkers ge- 
5 perally are, only becauſe he was an enemy to all 
3 3 and enquiries into heavenly things. 
Wor I argue thus, that, if I never trouble myſelf to 
Whol whether there be a God or not, and forbid 
biber to do it, 1 am a free-thinker, but not an 
heil. | 
| Plato was a free-thinker ; and his notions are ſo 
F ſome in the goſpel, that a heathen charged 
Whriſt with borrowing his doctrine from Plato. 
; Put Origen defends Chriſt very well againſt this 
Forge, by ſaying he did not underſtand Greek, 
I od therefore could not borrow his doctrines from 
| Wlato. However, their two religions agreed ſo 
4 ell, that it was common for Chriſtians to turn 
__ and Platoniſts Chriſtians. When the 
; Wriftians found out this, one of their zealous 
prieſts (worſe than any atheiſt) forged ſeveral things 
[ Inder Plato's name, but conformable to Chriſtianity, _ 
: y which the heathens were fraudulently converted. 
E BS: Epicurus 
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Epicurus was the greateſt of all free-thinken, 
100 conſequently the moſt virtuous man in the 
world. His opinions in religion were the mol 
complete ſyſtem of atheiſm that ever appeared, 
Chriſtians ought to have the greateſt veneration fo 
him, becauſe he taught a higher point of virtue 
than Chriſt; 1 mean, the virtue of friendſhip, Which, 
in the ue we uſually underſtand 1 it, 18 not 0 much 
as named in the New Teſtament. 
Ulutarch was a free-thinker, notwithſtanding ly 
: being a prieſt; but indeed he was a heathen prick, 
lis free-thinking appears by ſhewing the innocene: 
of atheiſm (which at worſt is ouly falle reaſoning 
and the miſchiefs of ſuperſtition; and he explain 
what ſuperſtition! is, by calling it a conceit of in- 
mortal ills after death, the opinion of hell-tormentz 
dreadful aſpects, doleful groans, and the like. He 
is likewiſe very ſatirical upon the public forms d 
devotion in his own country, a qualification able 
lutely neceſſary to a free-thinker; yet thoſe form 
which he ridicules, are the very ſame that now pal 
for true worſhip in almoſt all countries: I am {ure 
ſome of them do fo in ours; ſuch as abject looks, di. 
tortions, wry faces, beggarly tones, humilia tion 
and contrition. 
Varro, the moſt learned among che Romas 
was a free-thinker; for he ſaid, the heathen 1 
nity contained many fables below the dignity d 
immortal beings; ſuch for inſtance as Gods bee 
gotten and proceeding from other Gods, The 
two words I deſire you will particularly rom 

becalt 
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| becauſe they are the very terms made uſe of by 
our prieſts in their doctrine of the Trinity. He 
3 "6 likewiſe, that there are many things falſe in 
wo and ſo fay all free-thinkers ; but then he 
adds, which the vulgar ought not to know, but 
. it is expedient they ſhould believe.“ In this laſt 
De indeed diſcovers the whole ſecret of a ſtateſman 
and politician, by deny: ing the vulgar the privilege 1 
3 free-thinking ; and here I differ from him. 
lowever, it is manifeſt from hence, that the 
=” was an invention of ſtateſmen and poli- 
| ſcans, 8 
The grave and wiſe Cato the Cenfor will for 
yer live in that noble free-thinking ſaying . 
wonder, ſaid he, © how one of. your prieſts 
can forbear laughing when he ſees another!“ 
g For, contempt of prieſts is another grand charac- 
teriſtic of a free-thinker. This ſhews that Cato 
Winderſtood the whole myſtery of the Roman © re- 
I ligion as by law eſtabliſhed.” I beg you, Sir, 
Wot to overlook theſe laſt words, religion as by 
W law eſtabliſhed.” I tranſlate har/bex into the 
7 general word, prieſt. Thus I apply the ſentence to 
|< ur prieſts in England; and, when Dr. Smallridge | 
[4 kes Dr. Atterbury, I wonder how either of them 
Wn forbear laughing at the cheat they put upon 
. : be people, by making them believe their 2 reli- 
Lion as by law ed 85 
1 Ha that conſummate philoſopher and adds 
WPtriot „though he was a prieſt, and conſequently 
: Kore likely to be a knave, gave the greateſt proofs 
| E his Waben Firſt, he Profeſſed the ſceptic 
. 5 Philoſophy, 


| * * 
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glilbſophy, which doubts of every thing. Tha 
he wrote two treatiſes ; in the firſt, he ſhews * 
weakneſs of the Stoicks' arguments for tne being 
of the Gods: in the latter he has deſtroyed the 
whole revealed religion of the Greeks and Romans, 
for why ſhould not theirs be a revealed religion 2 
well as that of Chriſt? Cicero likewiſe tells us, x 
his own opinion, that they who ſtudy philoſopty 
do not believe there are any Gods: he denies the 

| immortality of the foul, and lays, there can 1 ben no- 
thing after death. 
And becauſe the prieſts have the 3 
quote Cicero, in their pulpits and pamphlets, again 
7 tree-thinking ; J am reſolved to diſarm them of hi 
authority. You muſt know, his philoſophic 
works are generally in dialogues, where peopl 
are brought in diſputing againſt one another, Nor 
the prieſts, when they lee an argument to prone 
God, offered perhaps by a Stoick, are ſuch knaws 
Or blockheads, to quote it as if it were Cicero 
own; whereas Cicero was ſo noble a free-thinks 
that by believed nothing at all of the matter, n0 L 
ever ſhews the leaſt inclination to favour ſuperli * The 
tion, or the belief of God, and the immortality RU 
the ſoul; unleſs what he throws out ſometimes Meir v 
ſave himſelf from danger, in his ſpeeches to th 
Roman mob; whoſe religion was, however, mus ef 
more innocent, and leſs abſurd, than that of poper)% Hh 
leaſt: and I could ſay more but you underſi 
me. 4 2 
Seneca was a great free-thinker, and had a no A 
notion of the worſhip of the Gods, for which 
En pi Y 
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| WE ricfts would call any man an atheiſt : he laughs at 
3 z orning devotions, or worſhipping upon Sabbath» 

3 *. he ſays, God has no need of miniſters and 
Wervants, becauſe he himſelf ſerves mankind, This 


Wenics the immortality of the ſoul ; and ſays, all 
E me is feigned to be {o terrible in hell is but a 
why death puts an end to all our miſery, &c. 
et the prieſts were antiently ſo fond of Seneca, 
hat they forged : a eres of letters between 
Wim and St. Paul. 
Solomon himſelf, whoſe writings are called * the 
| « word of God,” was ſuch a free-thinker, that if 
he were now alive, nothing but his building of 
Wburches could have kept our prieſts from calling 
Wim an atheiſt. He affirms the eternity of the 
ES orld almoſt in the ſame manner with Manilius. 
1 e heathen philoſophical poet, which opinion en- 
; 25 overthrows the hiſtory of the creation by 
Moſes, and all the New Teſtament : he denies the 
q 3 of the ſoul, aſſures us, © that men die 
© like beaſts,” and © that both go to one place.“ 
rde prophets of the Old Teſtament were gene- 
F free-thinkers. You muſt underſtand, that 
Weir way of learning to propheſy was by mulle = 
J | drinking. Theſe prophets wrote againſt the 
Nablimed religion of the Jews (which thoſe people 
Ned upon as the inſtitution of God himſelf) as if 
Ney believed it was all a cheat: that is to ſay, with 
reat liberty againſt the prieſts and prophets of 


* ee of « our r Liraels who has clearly ſhewn | 
them 


F Fe man, like his religious brethren the Stoicks, 


Hael, as Dr. Tindal did lately againſt the prieſts 
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them and their religion to be cheats. To prove 
this, you may read ſeveral paſſages in Iſaiah, Eze- 
kiel, Amos, Jeremiah, c. wherein you will find 
ſuch inſtances of free-thinking, that, if any Eng- 
lichman had talked fo in our days, their Opinions 


would have been regiſtered in Dr. Sacheverell'; thin 
trial, and in the repreſentation of the lower houſe of Eicph 
cConvocation, and produced as ſo many proofs of the the 
_  prophanenels, blaſphemy, and atheiſm of the na iner 
tion; there being nothing more prophane, blak 0 
phemous, or atheiſtical, in thoſe repreſentations Pert 
than what theſe prophets have ſpoken, Whoſe thin] 
writings are yet called by our Prieſts © the o be 
* word of God.“ And therefore theſe Prophet Ping 
Are as much atheiſts as my ſelf, or as any ot my Hinte 
: free-thinking brethr en W hom 1 lately named 0 es 0 
. : | | 3 Fints 
Joſephus Was a great . I wh te Mi 
had choſen a better ſubject to write on, than tho ied! 
: ignorant, barbar ous, ridiculous ſcoundrels the Jews, b Neain 
whom God (if we may believe the prieſts) thought 0 
fit to chooſe for his own people. I will give you Je fa) 
ſome inſtances of his free-thinking, He ſays, Call L Ircs k 
travelled through ſeveral countries, and kept con- Worid. 
: pany with rakes and profligate e he co- BZ 
rupted the ſimplicities of former times, . which , mn 7 
plainly ſuppoſes men before Adam, and conf 3 th 
quently that the prieſts' hiſtory of the creation H | he 
Moſes, is an impoſture. He ſays, the Ifraclis | * 
paſſing through the Red Sea, was no more th : = 
Alexander's paſſing at the Pamphilian ſea ; that *Wi F-4.. 


kor the appearance of God at Mount Sinai, th 
read 
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reader may believe it as he pleaſes; that Moſes 
E perſuaded the Jews, he had God for his guide, juſt 
Jas the Greeks pretended they had their laws from 
I Apollo. Theſe are noble ſtrains of free-thinking, 
7 which the prieſts know not how to ſolve, but by 
3 as freely; for one of them ſays, that Jo- 
ie phus wrote this, to make his work acceptable to 
. heathens, by Ariking out * mg — was 
K. credible. 5 
| Origen, who was the firſt Chriſtian that had; any 
; Fearning, has left a noble teſtimony of his free- 
| : ; for a general council has determined him 
to be damned; which plainly ſhews he was a free- 
| Iinker, and was no ſaint: for, people were only 
inted becauſe of their want of learning and ex- 
| Kees of zeal ; ſo that all the fathers who are called 
? Pins by the prieſts, were worſe than atheiſts. 
| | Minutius Felix ſeems to be a true, modern, la- 
N Piadinarian, free- thinking Chriſtian ; for he is 
b boainſt altars, churches, 8 preaching, and 
Public aſſemblies; and likewiſe againft prieſts; for, 
N faxs, there were ſeveral great flouriſhing em- 
Wires before there were any oridats oi prieſts in the 
1 World. FM ] 
I 3 who "WK too nuch learning : and too 
nn zeal for a ſaint, was for ſome time a great 
{ (<e-thinker ; he could not believe the reſurrection 
8 = was = a biſhop, and then pretended to 
E convinced by a lying miracle. 
RB come to our own country My lord Bacon 
* à great lree-thinker, hen ke tells us, that 
4 TS whatever 


Dr. Hickes, a prieſt, calls him an atheiſt; lays, he 
cauſed ſeveral to turn atheiſts, and to ridicule the 


prelate aſſures us, that all the duties 26 the Chriſt 


1 Juftly affirms, that even theſe things are of leſs mo- 


nurſing their children is a natural duty, it is d 
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whatever has the leaſt relation to religion is paz. 
« ticularly liable to ſuſpicion ;*” by which he ſeems 
to ſuſpect all the facts whereon moſt of the ſuper. 
Aitions (that is to ſay, what the prieſts call the rel. 
_ gions) of the world are grounded. He allo 1 
fers atheiſm before ſuperſtition. 
Mr. Hobbes was a perſon of great lear ning, vir- 
tue, and free-thinking, _ in his n 
politicks. , 
But archbiſhop Tillotſon 3 is the perſon whom al 
> Engliſh free-thinkers own as their head; and his 
virtue is-indifputable for this manifeſt reaſon, that 


prieſthood and religion. Theſe muſt be allowed 
to be noble effects of free-thinking. This great 


lan religion, with reſpec̃t to God, are no other bu 
what natural light prompt men to, except the two 
fſacraments, and praying to God in the name and 

mediation of Chriſt. As a prieſt and prelate, he 
was obliged to ſay ſomething of Chriſtianity ; but 
pray obſerve, Sir, how he brings himſelf off. H 


ment than natural duties; and . mother 


more moment than the two ſacraments, or that 
praying to God i in che name and by the mediation! 
of Chriſt. This fre- thinking archbiſhop could ni 
allow a miracle ſufficient to give credit to a proph⸗ 


- WHO taught any thing — to our natural 10 
tiom 


all the myſteries of Chriſtianity. 


: who were all free-thinkers ; but that I fear to be 


E are conſequently more or leſs men of ſenſe, ac- 


0 « profound Ignorant brute.” 


1 Thus, Sir, 1 have endeavoured to execute your 
. commands, and you may print this Letter if you 


venture doing ourſely es harm, by endeavouring to 
| do Sood. Jam, 


Tours, Ge. 
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tions : by which, it is plain, he rejected at once 
could name one-and-twenty more great men, 


tedious: for it is certain that all men of ſenſe de- 
part from the opinions commonly received; and 


cording as they depart more or leſs from the opi- 
nions commonly received: neither can you name 

| an enemy to free-thinking, however he be dignified 

| or diſtinguiſhed, whether archbiſhop, biſhop, prieſt, 
or deacon, who has not been either © a crack- 
| © brained enthuſiaſt, a diabolical villain, or a molt 5 


pleaſe: but I would have you conceal your name. 
| For my opinion of virtue is, that we ought not to 


5 incarnation, the hiſtory of the creation by Moſes, 
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0 N A 4-08. 


I HAVE here given the public a brief, but 
faithful abſtract of this moſt excellent Effiy ay; 
wherein [ have all along religiouſly adhered to our 
author 8 notions, and gener: ally to his words, with- 
out any other addition than that of explaining x 
few neceſſary conſequences, for the ſake of igno- 
rant readers; for, to thoſe who have the leaſt de- 
gree of learning, I own, they will be wholly use 
leſs. I hope I have not, in any ſingle 5 
| miſrepreſented the thouglits of this admirable 
writer. If I have happened to miſtake throug! 
inadvertency, I entreat he will condeſcend to in- 
form me, and point out the place; upon which, | 
will immediately beg pardon both of him and the 
world. The deſign of his piece is to recommend 
free-thinking ; and one chief motive is the example 
of many excellent men who were of that ſeck. He 
produces as the principal points of their free-thinking; 
| that they denied the being of a God, the torment 
of hell, the immortality of the ſoul, the Trinity, 


with many other ſuch © fabulous and blaſphemous 
de ſtories,” as he judiciouſly calls them: and be 
aſſerts, that whoever denies the moſt of theſe, is the 
completeſt free-thinker, and conſequently the witelt 
and moſt virtuous man. 
The author, ſenſible of the prejudices of the age, 


does not directly affirm humelt an atheiſt ; he goo 
10 
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| no farther than to pronounce that atheiſm is the 
E moſt perfect degree of free-thinking ; and leaves the 
reader to form the concluſion. However, he ſeems 
to allow, that a man may be a tolerable free- 
| thinker, though he does believe a God; provided 
| he utterly rejects © providence, relate the 
„Old and New Teſtament, future rewards and 
s puniſhments, the immortality of the ſoul, and 

other the like impoſſible abſurdities. Which mark 
of ſuperabundant caution, ſacrificing truth to the 
| ſuperſtition of priefts, may perkaps be forgiven, 

| but ought not to be imitated by any who would 
| arrive (even in this author's judgment) at the true | 
— © of free-thinking. 


i 
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A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
IN IRELAND, 


Upon chuſing a new OPEAKER there, 


Written in the Year 1708. 


1 8 1 R, 
V 0 may caſily believe 1 am not at all furs 
LL prized at what you tell me, ſince it is but 2 
ce of my own conjecture that I ſent you 
| laſt week, and made you my reproaches upon at 2 
venture. It looks exceedingly ſtrange, yet I be- 
lieve it to be a great truth, that in 5 to carry a 
point in your houſe, the two following circum- 
ſtances are of great advantage: firſt, to have an ill 
cauſe; and, ſecondly, to be a minority. For both 
theſe circumſtances, are extremely apt to invite 
men, to make them aſſiduous in their attendance, 
watchful of opportunities, zealous for gaining over 
proſelytes, and often ſucceſsful ; which is not to 
be wondered at, when favour and intereſt are on 
the ſide of their opinion. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, a majority with a good cauſe are negligent 
and ſupine. They think it ſufficient to declare 
themſelves on opinion in favour of their party; 


3 — 


| bus ſailing againſt the tide of favour and prefer- 
: ment, they are eaſily ſcattered and driven back. In 


: go very far under the preſent diſpoſitions of man- 


: hither, in the form in which it afterwards appeared, 


| changed their language, were moved by reaſons 


merely through hope, fear, indolence, or good- 


apprehended the other ſide to be ſecure ; and there- 


elves, to diſoblige the government to no purpoſe. 
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hort, they want a common principle to cement, 
1 and motive to ſpirit them: for, the bare acting 
I upon A principle from the dictates of a good con- 
; ſcience, or proſpect of ſerving the public, will not 


kind. This was amply verified laſt ſeſſion of par- 
1 lament, upon occaſion of the money-bill, the me- 
| rits of which I ſhall not pretend to examine, It is 
1 enough, that upon the firſt news of its tranſmiſſion 


the members, upon diſcourſe with their friends, 
ſeemed unanimous againſt it; I mean thoſe of both 
parties, except a few, who were looked upon as 
perſons ready to go any lengths preſcribed them by 
| the court. Yet, with only a weak canvaſſing 
| among a very few hands, the bill paſſed, after a 
full debate, by a very great majority. Yet, I be- 
liere, you will hardly attempt perſuading me, or 
| any body elſe, that one man in ten, of thoſe who 


any way affecting the merits of the cauſe, but 
manners. Nay, I have been affured from good 
; hands, that there was Rill a number ſufficient. to 

make a majority againſt the bill, if they had not 


tore thought it imprudence, by declaring them 


Reflecting upon this, and forty other paſſages, 
in the ſeveral houſes of commons ſince the Revo- 


Q 2 5 lution, 
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tent ſhare of addrels, and with ſuch aſſiſtance, as 


a not trouble myſelf to inquire who is the perſon, 
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lution, makes me apt to think, there is nothing x 
chief governor can be commanded to attempt here, 
wherein he may not ſucceed, with a very compe- 


he will always find ready at his devotion. And 
therefore I repeat what I ſaid at firſt, that I am no 
at all ſurprized at what you tell me. For, if there 
Had been the leaſt ſpark of public ſpirit left, thoſe 
who wiſhed well to their country, and its conſtitu- 
tion in church and ſtate, ſhould, upon the firſt new; 

of the late ſpeaker's promotion, (and you and! 
know it might have been done a great deal ſooner) 
have immediately gone together, and conſulted 
about the fitteſt perſon to ſucceed him. But, by 
all I can comprehend, you have been fo far fron 

' proceeding thus, that it hardly ever came into any 
of your heads. And the reaſon you give, is the 
worſt in the world: That none offered themſelve, 
and you knew not whom to pitch upon. It ſeems, 
however, the other party was more reſolved, or at 
leaſt not fo modeſt : for, you ſay, your vote is er- 
gaged againſt your opinion, and ſeveral gentlemen 
in my neighbourhood tell me the ſame ſtory df 
themſelves. This, I confeſs, is of an unuſual train, | 
and a good many ſteps below any condeſcenſ1onsa 
court will, I hope, ever require from you. I ſhal 


8 for whom you and others are engaged, or whether 
there be more candidates from that ſide than one 
Jou tell me nothing of either; and I never thought 
it worth the queſtion to any body elſe. But, ino 
weighty an affair, and againſt your judgment, 
EE IS OE 


cannot look upon you as irrecoverably determined. 
Therefore I deſire you will give me leave to reaſon 
with you a little upon the ſubject ; leſt your com- 
pliance, or inadvertency, ſhould put you upon 


you live. 

3 You know very well, the: great buſineſs of the 
E hiok-flying Whigs, at this juncture, is, to endea- 
E our a repeal of the Teſt clauſe, You know like- 


4 church, profeſs to be wholly averſe from this de- 


] gardeners, to cut down the only hedge that ſhelters 
from the North. Now I will put the caſe : If the 


| that clauſe, whether it be decent or proper he 
ſhould be the mouth of an afſembly, whereof a 


Can a body, whoſe mouth and heart muſt go ſo 
| contrary ways, ever act with fincerity, or hardly 
with conſiſtency ? Such a man is no proper vehicle 
| to retain or convey the ſenſe of the houſe, which, 
| in ſo many points of the greateſt moment, will be 


important poſt, ſhould not only be a declared 


be a {olicitor, an encourager, or even a penner of 


2s 3. addrefles 
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what you may have caule to repent of, as long as 


E wiſe that the moderate men, both of high and low- 
E fon, as thinking it beneath the policy of common 
| perſon to whom you have promiſed your vote, be 


one, of whom you have the leaſt apprehenfion, 
| that he will promote or aſſent to the repealing of. 


very great majority pretend to abhor his opinion! 


directly contrary to his. It is full as abſurd, as to 
| prefer a man to a biſhoprick, who denies revealed 
religion. But it may poſſibly be a great deal worſe. 
What if the perſon, you deſign to vote into that 


enemy of the ſacramental teſt, but ſhould prove to 
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addreſſes to complain of it? Do you think it 4 
indifferent a thing, that a promiſe of courſe, the 
effect of compliance, importunity, ſhame of re. 
- fuling, or any the ike motive, mall oblige You paſt 
the power of retraQing ? 
Perhaps you will tell me, as ſome have already 
had the weakneſs, that it is of little importance tg 
either party, to have a ſpeaker of their ſide, his 
buſineſs being only to take the ſenſe of the houſe, 
and report it; that you often, at committees, put 
an able ſpeaker into the chair, on purpoſe to pre- 
vent him from ſtopping a bill. Why, if it were 
no more than this, I believe I ſhould hardly chooſe, 
even among my footmen, ſuch a one to deliver a 
meſſage, whoſe intereſt and opinion led him to 
wiſh it might miſcarry. But I remember to have 
heard colonel Birch of Herefordſhire ſay, Tha 
„ he was a very lorry ſpeaker, whoſe Gange vote 
4 was not better than fifty common . - 
ſure it is reckoned in England, the firſt great tell 
of the prevalency of either party in the hauls. Sir 
Thomas Lyttelton thought that a houſe of com- 
mons with a ſtinking breath, (ſuppoſing the ſpeaker 
to be the mouth) wonld go near to infect every 
thing within the walls, and a great deal without, 
It is the ſmalleſt part of an able ſpeaker's buſineß 
what he performs in the houſe; at leaſt if he be 
in with the court, when it is have to ſay, how 
Many conv erts may be made, in a circle of dinners 
or private cabals. And you and I ealtly call to 
mind a gentieman 1n that ſtation in England, who, 
by his own arts, and perſonal credit, was able to 
draw 


3 


* 
1 
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draw over a majority, and change the whole power 
| of a prevailing ſide, in a nice juncture of affairs, 
and make a parliament expire in one party, who 
had lived in another.. 

Jam far from an inclination to multiply party- 


E cauſes ; but ſurely the beſt of us, can with very ill 


grace wake that an objection, who has not been fo 
nice in matters of much leſs importance. Yet I 
have heard ſome perſons of both ſides gravely de- 
liver themſelves in this manner: Why ſhould we 
„make the chooſing of a ſpeaker a party-cauſe ? 
„Let us fix upon one, who is well verſed in the 
« practices and methods of parliament.” And I 
believe, there are too many who would talk at the 
ſame rate, if the queſtion were not only about 
+0 the ſacramental teſt, but the facrament 5 


But, ſuppoſe the principles of the moſt artful 
ſpeaker would have no influence, either to obtain, 
or obſtruct any point in parliament; who can an- 
ſwer what effects ſuch a choice may produce with- 
out doors? It is obvious how ſuch a matter ſerves 8 
to raiſe the ſpirits and hopes of the Diſſenters, and 
their high-flying advocates ; what lengths they run, 
what concluſions they ae and what hopes 3 


entertain. Do they hear of a new friend in office? 


that is encouragement enough to practiſe the city, 
againſt the opinion of a majority, into an addreſs 
to the queen for repealing the ſacramental teſt ; or 
iſſue out their orders to the next fanatic al to 

furbiſh up his old ſermons, and preach and print 
new ones directly againſt Fee, I would 


— 
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lay a good wager, that if the choice of a neu 
ſpeaker, ſucceeds exactly to their liking, we ſhall 
ſee it ſoon followed by many new attempts, either 
in the form of pamphlet, ſermon, or addreſs, to 
the ſame, or perhaps more dangerous purpoſes, 
Büppoling the ſpeaker's office to be only an em- 
ployment of pr ofit and honour, and a ſtep to a bet- 
ter; ſince it is in your own gift, will you not chooſe 
"0 bene w it upon ſome perſon, whoſe principles 
the majority of you pretends to approve, if it were 
| only to be ſure of a worthy man hereafter, | in 3 
high ſtation, on the bench, or at the bar? 
Il confeſs, if it were a thing poſſible to be com- 
paſſed, it would ſeem moſt reaſonable, to fill the 
chair with ſome perſon, who would be entirely de- 
voted to neither party : but, ſince there are fo few 
of that character, and thoſe either unqualified or 
unſriended, 3 cannot ſee how a majority will an- 
ſwer it to their reputation, to be ſo ill provided of 
able perſons, that they muſt have recourſe to their 
adverſaries for a leader; a proceeding, of which | 
never met with above one example, and even that 
ſuceeeded but ill, though it was recommended by 
an oracle; Irbich adviſed ſome city in Greece to 

beg a ernersl from their enemies, who, in ſcorn, 
ſent them either a fiddler or a poet, I have for- 
gotten which ; and fo much I remember, that his 
conduct was ſuch, that they ſoon grew weary of 
him. | 
ou pretend to be heartily 1 againſt re- 
pealing the ſacramental teſt ; yet at the ſame time, 
give the only great employment you have to dil- 


pot 
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; noſe of, to a perſon, who will take that teſt againſt 
ſtomach, (by which word I underſtand many a 
man's conſcience) who earneſtly wiſhes it repealed, 
1 and will endeavour it to the utmoſt of his power : 
o that the firſt action after you meet, will be 4 
1 ſort of contravention to that teſt ; and will any 
| body go farther than your practice, to judge of 
: your principles! e = 

And now I am upon this ſubject, I cannot con- 
| clude, without ſaying ſomething to a very popular 
1 3 againſt that { acramental teſt, which may 
1 be apt to ſhake many of thoſe, who w ould other- 
1 wite with well enough to it. They! fay, it was a 
| new hardſhip put upon the Diſſenters, without any 
i provocation; and, it is plain, could be no way 
neceſſary, becauſe we had peaceably lived together 
| {o long without it. :T hey add fome other circum- 
Butts, of the arts by which it was obtained, and 
the perſon by whom it was inſerted. Surely ſach 
people do not conſider, that the penal laws againſt 
| Difſenters, were made wholly de, by the 
| ane and mercy of the government; ſo that 
all employments of the ſtate, ay as Open 10 them, 
| as they did to the beſt and moſt legal ſabjeds, 
And what progreſs they would have made, by the 
, adva antages | of a late conjunction, is Obvious to 
imagine; which 1 take to be a full anſwer to that 
| objection, Sn 

| I remember, upon the ien of that bill 
with the teſt- clauſe inſerted, the Diſſenters and 
| their partizans, among other topicks, ſpoke much 
ef the good effects produced by the lenity of the 
govern- 


amounted to about fifteen country juſtices, moſt of 
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ment: that the Preſbyterians were grown very y in- 
conſiderable in their number and quality, and 
would daily come into the church, if we did n< 
fright them from it by new ſeverities. When the 
act was paſſed, they preſently changed their ſtyle, 
and raiſed a clamour through both kingdoms, of 
the great numbers of conſiderable gentry who were 
laid afide, and could no longer ſerve their 8 
and country: which hyperbolical way of reckon- 
ing, when it came to be melted down into truth, 


them of the loweſt ſize, for eſtate, quality, or un- 
derſtanding. However, this puts me in mind of a 
PALAgE told me by a great man, although I know 
not whether it be any where recorded: That a 
complaint was made to the king and council cf 
Sweden, of a prodigious ſwarm of Scots, who, 
under the condition of pedlars, infeſted that king 
dom to ſuch a degree, as, if not ſuddenly pre- 
vented, might in time prove dangerous to the ſtate, 
by joining with any diſcontented party. Mex 
_ while the Scots, by their agents, placed a good 
ſam of money, to engage the officers of the prime 
miniſter in their behalf; who, in order to their 
defence, told the conc, He was aſſured they 
< were but a few inconſiderable people, that lived 
* honeſtly and poorly, and were not of any con- 


Rf 
. 
_ 


* ſequence.” Their enemies offered to prove the 
contrary : whereupon an order was made to take 
their numbers, which was found to amount, as | 
i remember, to about thirty thouſand. The affair 
vas again brought before the council, and great 

' reproach 
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| reproaches made to the firſt miniſter for his ill 
j computation z who, preſently taking the other 
handle, ſaid, He had reaſon to believe e, the num 
4 her yet greater than what was returned; and then 

| gravely offered to the king's conſideration, © Whe- 
a ther it was ſafe to render deſperate ſo great a 
| © body of able men, who had little to loſe, and 
: « whom any hard treatment, would only ſerve to 
E © unite into a power capable of diſturbing, if not 
1 « deftroying, the peace of the kingdom,” And 
o they were ſuffered to continue. | 


SOME FE W 


EHROYUGUHIS 


CONCERNING 
THE REPEAL OF THE TEST, 


Tos of either ſide who have written 25 
this ſubject of the teſt, in making or anfiver- 
ing objections, ſeem to fail, by not preſſing ſuffi 
ciently the chief point, upon which the controverſy 
turns. The arguments uled by thoſe who write 
for the church, are very good in their kind; hut 
will have little force under the preſent corruption 
of mankind, becauſe the authors treat this ſubject 
tanquam in republied Platonis, el non in face Ho- 
- mult... io 
It muſt be confeſſed, that conſidering how few 
employments of any conſequence, fall to the ſhare 
of thoſe Engliſh who are born in this kingdom, 
and thoſe few very dearly purchaſed, at the ex- 
pence of conſcience, liberty, and all regard for the 
public good, they are not worth contending tor: 
and if nothing but profit were in the caſe, it would 
hardly coſt me one ſigh, when I ſhould ſee thok 
few ſcraps thrown among every ſpecies of fanatics 
to ſcuffle for among themſelves. 
And this will infallibly be the caſe, 9 repeal- 


ing the teſt, For every ſubdiviſion of ſe& wil, 
witl 
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E take in public emoluments, it is very probable the 
lawfulneſs of taking oaths, and wearing carnal 
weapons, may be revealed to the brotherhood - 


| dom. | 


N with equal juſtice, pretend to have a ſhare; and, 
as it is uſual with ſharers, will never think they 
have enough, while any pretender is left unpro- 
| vided. I ſhall not except the Quakers ; becauſe, 
1 when the paſſage is once let Open for ſects to Par- : 


ö which thought, I confeſs, was firſt put into my 
bead by one of the ſhrewdeſt Quakers 1 in this king- 
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TREATISE 
ON 


GOOD-MANNERS 


AND 
GOOD-BREEDING 


1 0OD-MANNERS is the art of making tl: ole 
people eaſy with whom we converſe. 
| Whoever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy 1s the 
' beſt-bred in the company. 
As the beſt law is founded upon TAY 9 ſo are 
the beſt manners. And as ſome lawyers have in- 


troduced unreaſonable things into common-law, ſo 


likewiſe many teachers have introduced abſurd 
things into common good-manners. To 

One principal point of this art is, to ſuit our be⸗ 
haviour to the three ſeveral degrees of men; our 
5 ſuperiors, our equals, and thoſe below us. 
For inſtance, to preſs either of the two former 
to eat or drink, is a breach of manners; but 1 
tradeſman or a farmer muſt be thus treated, or elſe 
it will be difficult to Perſuade them that they are 
welcome. 
Pride, ill-nature, and want of ſenſe, are the 
three great ſources of ill-manners; without ſome 
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| guage of fools, is called knowing the world. 
4 defy any one to ailign an incident wherein 


in company, if we are not miſled by pride or ill- 
| nature. 


| foundation of good-manners; but, becauſe the for- 


| be irank, or engaged in ſquabbles about women 


or play. And, God be thanked, there hardly hap- 
to one of theſe three motives. Upon which ac- 


legilature make any new laws againſt the practice 
ur 


er wur, or engage in it with 1 innocence. And I can 

; {Wiikover no political evil in ſuffering bullies, 

le Icharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of each other 

re by a method of their own, where the law has Not 
been able to find an expedient. 

he As the common forms of good-manners \ were 

55 [tended for regulating the conduct of thoſe who 


have 


| | one of theſe defects, no man will behave himſelf 
| n for want of experience, or of what, in the lan- 


f | walon will not direct us what we are to ſay or do 


Therefore 1 inſiſt that good ſenſe is the principal 
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| mer is a gift which very few among mankind are 
poſſeſſed of, therefore all the civilized nations of 
bh world have agreed upon fixing ſome rules upon 
common behaviour, beſt ſuited to their general 
| cuſtoms or fancies, as a kind of artificial good ſenſe, 
| to ſupply the defects of reaſon. Without which 
| the gentlemenly part of dunces would be perpetually - 
| at cuffs, as they ſeldom fail when they happen to 


| pens a duel in a year, which may not be imputed 


| count, I ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to find the 


| of duelling; becauſe the methods are eaſy, and 
| many, for a wiſe man to avoid a quarrel with ho- 
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** of the family. She determines what he loves beſt 
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have weak underſtandings ; ſo they have been cor 
rupted by the perſons for whole uſe they were con- 
trived. For theſe people have fallen into a need. 
leſs and endleſs way of multiplying ceremonies 
which have been extremely troubleſome to thoſ 


who practiſe them, and inſupportable to every body 
elſe : inſomuch that wiſe men are often more un- cour 
eaſy at the over- civility of theſe refiners, than they have 
could poſſibly be in the converſations of Peaſant to ce 
Or mechanicks. dow. 
The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviow | runn 


are no where better ſeen than at thoſe tables where 
the ladies preſide, who value themſelves upon ac 
count of their good- breeding ; ; where a man mut 
reckon upon paſſing an hour without doing any 
one thing he has a mind to; unleſs he will be f 
Lardy as to break through all the ſettled decorum 


and how much he ſhall eat; and if the maſter 0 
the houſe happens to be of the ſame diſpoſition, 
he proceeds, in the ſame tyrannical manner, to pre- 
_ 1cribe in the drinking part: at the ſame time you 
are under the neceſſity of anſwering a thouſand 
: apologies for your entertainment. And althougi 
a good deal of this humour is pretty well worn of 
among many people of the beſt faſhion, yet too 
much of it ſtill remains, eſpecially i in the country 
where an honeſt gentleman aſſured me, that having 
been kept four days againſt his will at a friend“ 
| houſe, with all the circumſtances of hiding hi 
boots, locking up the ſtable, and other contrivance 
of the like nature, hg could not remember, fron 
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F | the moment he came into the houſe to the moment 
was not directly contradicted ; as if the whole fe 


bim. 


ion, by the precipitancy of an officious coxcomb 


was utterly diſconſolate by a diſh of ſauce let fall 


Ine, brought a ſon with him, about thirteen years 


father, whatever they put on their plates, they 
firſt offered round in order, to every perſon in 
[company ; ; ſo that we could not get a minute's quiet 
Auring the whole dinner. At laft their two plates 


pence, that, being china, they broke in twenty 
pieces; and tained half the company with wet 
Prect-meats and cream. 8 
| There is a pedantry 1 in manners, as in all arts 
M ſciences ; and ſometimes in trades. Pedantry 


Vor. X. R ledge 


* left it, any one thing, wherein his inclination. 
= had entered into a combination to torment 


But, beſide all this. it would be endlef to re- 
b count the many fooliſh and ridiculous accidents I 
Þ tare obſerved among theſe unfortunate proſelytes 85 
W ceremony. I have ſeen a duchets t fairly knocked 


running to fave her the trouble of opening a. door. 
þ {remember upon a birth-day at court, a great lady 


y a page directly upon her head-dreſs and bro- 
þ cade, while ſhe gave a ſudden turn to her elbow 
upon ſome point of ceremony with the perſon who 
fat next to her. Monſieur Buy 8, the Dutch en- 


voy, whoſe politicks and manners were much of a 


Jod, to a great table at court. The boy and his 


\ happened to encounter, and with ſo much vio= _ 


bs properly the over-rating of any kind of know- 
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ledge we pretend to. And if that kind of knoy. 
ledge be a trifte in itſelf, the pedantry is the greater. 
For which reaſon I look upon ſiddlers, dancing- 
maſters, heralds, matters of the ceremony, &c. tq 
f be g greater pedants than Lipſius, or the elder Sca— 

Aer With this kind of pedants, the court, while 


I knew it, was always plentifully ſtocked ; I mean ne; 
from the gentleman-uſher at leaſt) induſive down. Wi * * 
ward to the gentleman-porter : who are, generally Cat 

25 ſpeaking, the moſt inſigniſicant race of people that . is 
this iſland can afford, ad with the ſmalleſt tincture neh 

= 0 good-manners; which” is the only trade they | had 


_ profeſs. For, being wholly illiterate, and conver. | mitt 


ſing chiefly wh each other, they reduce the whole | that 
ſyſtem. of br ceding within the forms and circles of ende 
their ſeveral offices: and, as they are belo; ' the all h 
| notice of miniſters, they live and die in court ter it 


under all revolutions, with great obſequiouſnel % WE icy 
thoſe who are in any 5 of credit or favour, | who] 
and with rudeneſs and inſolence to every body clic | Mon 
Whence I have long concluded, that good-mannen | empe 
are not a plant of the court 0 for if they | ccren 
were, thoſ people, who have underſtandings di- N leffor 
realy of a level for ſuch acquirements, who have ede 

: ſerved ſuch long apprenticeſhips to nothing elfe, yh 
would certainly have picked them up. For, as to good. 
the great officers, who attend the prince's perſon or fexpre 
councils, or preſide in his family, they are a tran- them. 
ſient body, who have no better a title to good- Hemer 
manners than their neighbours, nor will probably ener 
have recourſe to gentlemen-uſhers for inſtruction. nuch 
So that I know little to be learned at court upon lege. 
5 _ thi er re 
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| this head, except in the material circumſtance of 
© irc; wherein the authority of the maids of ho- 
nour muſt indeed be allowed to be almoſt equal to 
that of a favourite actreſs. 

1 I remember a paſſ age my lord Bolingbroke told 
me; that going to reccive prince Eugene of Savoy 
J at his landing, in order to conduct him imme- 
1 diately to the queen, the prince ſaid, he was much 
concerned that he could not ſee her majeſty that 

night; for Monſieur Hoffman (who was then by) 

had aſſured his highneſs that he could not be ad- 

| mitted into her preſence with a tied-up perriwig; 


| endeavoured 3 in vain to borrow a long one among 
all his valets and pages. My lord turned the mat- 
ter into a jeſt, and brought the prince to her ma- 
jeſty ; for which he was highly cenſured by the 
whole tribe of gentlemen-uſhers ; among whom 
Monſieur Hoffman, an old dull reſident of the 
| emperor's, had picked up this material point of 
| ceremony ; and which, I believe, was the beſt 
leſſon he had learned in five and twenty years 
reſidence. 

| 1 make a difference between good-manners and 
| r00d-breeding ; although, in order to vary my 
expreſſion, I am ſometimes forced to confound 
hem. By the firſt, I only underftand the art of 
| remembering and applying certain ſettled forms of 
general behaviour, But good-breeding is of a 
much larger extent; for, beſide an uncommon 
lexree of literature ſufficient to qualify a gentlem in 
for ROI a play or a political onttiphilet, it 25 es 
R 2 in 


that his equipage was not arrived; and that he had 25 
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in a great compaſs of knowledge ; no le than 
that of dancing, fighting, gaming, making the 
circle of Italy, riding the great horſe, and ſpeaking 
French; not to mention ſome other ſecondary or 
{ubaltern accompliſhments, which are more eaſily 
acquired. So that the difference between good- 
breeding and good-manners lies in this; that the 
er einde be attained to by the beſt under- 
ſtandings without ſtudy and labour: whereas a to- 
lerable degree of reaſon will inſtruct us in every 
part of good-manners, without other afliſtance. 
I can think of nothing more uſeful upon this 
ſubject, than to point out ſome particulars, wherein 
the very eſſentials of good-manners are concerned, 
the neglect or perverting of which does very 
much diſturb the good commerce of the world, by 
: introducing a traffick of mutual uncaſineſs! in mok 
companies. 
Firſt, a neceſſary part of good-manners | is a 
punctual obſervance. of time at our own dwell 
ings, or thoſe of others, or at third places; whe- 
ther upon matter of civility, buſineſs, or diverſion; 
which rule, though it be a plain dictate of com- 
mon reaſon, yet the greateſt miniſter I ever kney 
vras the greateſt treſpaſſer againſt it; by which all 
his buſineſs doubled upon him, and placed him in 
a continual arrear. Upon which I often uſed to 
railly him, as deficient in point of good-mannets, 
J have known more than one ambaſſador, and ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, with a very moderate portion of 
intellectuals, execute their offices with good ſucceb 
and applauſe, by the mere force of exactneſs and 
4 regularity 
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regularity. If you duly obſerve time for the ſer- 
vice of another, it doubles the obligation; if upon 
your OWn account, it would be manifeſt folly, as 
well as ingratitude, to neglect it; if both are con- 


you to his own diſadvantage, is pride and injuſtice, 
Ignorance of forms cannot properly be ſtiled ill- 
manners; becauſe forms are ſubject to frequent 
changes; and conſequently, being not founded 
upon reaſon, are beneath a wiſe man's regard. 
| Beſides, they vary in every country ; and after a 


ſtranger to them in every court through which he 


l to be remembered or forgotten than faces or 
names. 
Indeed, among the many impertinencies that ſu- 


admitting of choice, but even as points of import- 
ance; and are therefore zealous upon all occaſions 


| company, is a young traveller Juſt returned from 
| abroad, 


cerned, to make your equal or inferior attend on 


| ſhort period of time, very frequently in the ſame; 
ſo that a man, who travels, muſt needs be at firſt a 


| paſſes; and, perhaps, at his return, as much a 
J franger in his own; and after all, they are eaſier 


perficial young men bring with them from abroad, 
| this bigotry of forms is one of the principal, and 
| more predominant than the reſt ; who look upon 
| them not only as if they were matters capable of 


to lacs and propagate the new forms and 
| faſhions they have brought back with them : So 
| that, uſually ſpeaking, the worſt-bred perſon in 


8 principles of honour and virtue; from which ſhe 


ON T HE 
r 
OF 


MRS. JOHNSON [STELL a}, 


HIS day, being Sunday, January 28th, 1727-9, 

| about eight o'clock at night, a fert ant 
brought me a note, with an account of the deut 
of the trueſt, moſt virtuous, and valuable friend, 
that: I, or perhaps any other perſon, was ever 
bleſſed with. She expired about ſix in the evening 
of this day . and as ſoon as I am left alone, which 
is about cleven at night, I reſolve, for my own 
ſaiisfaCtion, to > ſay ſomething of her lite and cha- 
racter. 
She was born at Richmond in Surry, on the 
thirteenth day of March, in tae year 168 1. Her 
father was a younger brother of a 5855 family in 
Nottinghamſhire, her mother of a lower degree; 
and indeed ſhe had little to boaſt of her birth. | 
knew her from ſix years old, and had ſome ſhare 
in her education, by directing what books ſhe 
ſhould read, and perpetually inſtructing her in the 


never ſwerved in any one action or moment of 
her life. She was ſickly from her childhood unti 
about the age of fifteen, but then grew into per- 
feck health, and was looked upon as one of the 
„„ moll 
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moſt beautiful, graceful, and agreeable young wo- 


men in London, only a little too fat. Her hair 
| was blacker. than a raven, and every teature of her 
© face in pang She lived generally in the 
country, with a family where ſhe contracted an 
: intimate friendſhip with another lady, of more 
| advanced years. I was then, to my mortification, 
ſettled in Ireland; and about a year after, going 


to viſit my friends in England, I found the was a 


little uneaſy upon the death of a perſon on whom 
| he had ſome dependance. Her fortune, at that 
time, was in all not above fifteen hundred pounds, 
the intereſt of which was but a ſcanty maintenance, 
in ſo dear a country, for one of her ſpirit. Upon 
| this conſideration, and indeed very much for my 
own ſatisfaction, who had few friends e 
ance in Ireland, I prevailed with her and her dear 
t friend and companion, the other lady, to draw 
| what money they had into Ireland, a great part of 
their fortune being in annuities upon funds. 
Money was then at ten per cert. in Ireland, beſide 
the advantage of returning it, aud all neceſſaries 
of life at half the price. Ihey complied with my 
advice, and ſoon after came over; but I happen- 
ing to continue ſome time longer in England, they 
were much diſcouraged to live in Dublin, where 
| they were wholly ſtrangers. She was at that time 
about nineteen years old, and her perſon was ſoon 
| diſtinguiſhed. But the adventure looked ſo like 
| a frolick, the cenſure held, for ſome time, as if 
| there were a ſecret hiſtory in ſuch a removal; 
| which, however, ſoon blew off by her Pens 


R 4 | conduct. 
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conduct. She came over with her friend on the 
in the year 170—#; and they both lived 
together until this day, when death removed her 
from us, For ſome years paſt, ſhe had been viſited 
with continual ill-health ; and ſeveral times, within 
theſe laſt two years, her life was deſpaired of. But, 
for this twelvemonth paſt, ſhe never had a days 
health, and, properly ſpeaking, ſhe has been dying 
ſix months, but kept alive, almoſt againſt nature, 
by the generous Kindnels of two phylicians and 
the care of her friends —Thus far I writ the fame 
night between eleven and twelve. 
Nev er was any of her ſex born with better viſt 
of the mind, or who more improved them by read- 
ing and con erſation. Let her memory was not 
of the beſt, and was impaired in the latter years of 
her life. But T cannot call to mind that I ever 
once bed her make a wrong judgment of perſons, 
books, or affairs. Her advice was always the beſt, 
and with the greateſt freedom, mixt with the greatel 
| decency. She had a gracefulneſs, ſomewhat more 
than human, in every motion, word, and action. 
Never was fs happy a conjunction of civility, free- 


dom, eaſineſs, and ſincerity. There ſeemed to be 


a combination among all that knew her, to treat 
| her with a dignity much beyond her rank: 

people of all lorts were never more eaſy 3 in 
her company. Mr. Addiſon, when he was in 
Ireland, being introduced to her, immediately 
| found her out : and, if he had not ſoon after left 


* Probably 1702. 
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| the kingdom, aſſured me he would have uſed all 

E endeavours to cultivate her friendſhip. A rude or 

conceited coxcomb paſſed his time very ill, upon 

the leaſt breach of reſpect; for, in ſach a caſe, 
| he had no mercy, but was fire” to expoſe him to 
| the contempt of the ſtanders- -by ; yet in ſuch a 

manner as he was aſhamed to complain, and durſt 
not reſent. All of us who had the happineſs of 
ber friendſhip agreed unanimouſly, that, in an 
aſternoon or evening's converſation, ſhe never 
failed, before we parted, of delivering the beſt 
1 thing that was ſaid in the company. Some of us 

have written down ſeveral of her ſayings, or what 
| the French call Bons Mots, wherein ſhe. excelled 

| almoſt beyond belief. She never miſtook the un- 
: derſtanding of others; nor ever {aid a levere word, 
but where a much ſeverer was deſerved. 

Her ſervants loved, and almoft adored her at 
the ſame time. She would, upon occaſions, treat 
them with freedom: yet hire demeanour was ſo 
: awful, that they durſt not fail in the leaſt point of 
t reſpect, She chid them ſeldom ; but it was with 
| ſeverity, which had an effect upon them for a long 
| time aſter. | 
| January 29th. My head aches, and l can write 
no more. 

| January Zoth. Petey, 
| This is the night of the funeral, which my ſick- 
| nels will not ſufler me to REY It is now nine 
at night; and J am removed into another apart- 
— chat I may not tee the light 1n the church, 

which 
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' which is juſt over againſt the window of my bed- | eng 
chamber. unt 

With all the ſoftneſs of temper that became , able 


lady, ſhe had the perſonal courage of a hero. She | exc: 
and her friend having removed thei lodgings toa was 
new houſe, which ſtood ſolitary, a parcel of rogues, frier 
armed, attempted the houſe, where there was on ay | little 

one boy: ſhe was then about four-and- twenty: (an 
and having been warned to apprehend ſome fuch of! 


attempt, the learned the management of a piſtol; 
and the other women and ſervants being half-dead 
with fear, ſhe ſtole ſoftly to her dining-1 room Win- 
dow, put cn a black hood to prev ent being ſeen, ll 
- primed the piſtol freih, gently lifted up the taſh, b Pity. 
and taking her aim with the utmoſt. preſence ch 1 
mind, diſcharged the piſtol, loaden with the bullets, i any! 
into the body of one villain, who ſtood the faire ſtatic 
mark. The fellow, r zortally wounde d, was ca- E ceal | 
ried off by the reit, and died the next morning; ut! 
but his companions could not be found. The duke N partic 
of Ormond had often drunk her health to me upon | had | 
that account, and had always a high eſteem for her, H mank 
She was indeed under ſome apprehenſions of going | cific: 
in 4 boat, after ſome danger ſhe had narrow) | tion, 
_ eſcaped by water ; but the was reaſoned thor oughls Wi fie c 
out of it. She was never known to cry out, or | He 
EL diſcover any fear, in a coach or on horſeback; Of : lite, | 
any uneaſineſs by thoſe ſudden accidents wil in re: 
which moſt of her ſex, either by weakneſs or at- | dhe v 
fectation, appear ſo much diſordered. and v 
She never had the leaſt abſence of mind in colt land. 


verſation, nor given to interruption, or appeared [of it 
eagel | 
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enger to put in her word, by waiting impatiently, 
until another had done. She {poke in a moſt agree- 
able voice, in the plaineſt words, never hefitating 
| except out of mode?ty before new faces, where ſhe 
was ſomewhat reſerved ; nor, among her neareſt 
friends, ever poke much at a time. She was but 
ittle verſed in the common topicks of female chat; 
Candal, cenſure, and detraction, never came out 
ok her mouth: yet, among a few friends, in pri- 
: vate converſation, ihe made little cet remony in diſ- 
Rs: her contempt of a coxcomb, and deſcribing ; 
I his follies to the life; but the follies of her own 
lex, ſhe was rather inclined to extenuate, or to 


| pity. 


WE When ſhe was once convinced by open facts of 
„au breach of truth or hon in a perſon of high 


F ſtation, eſpecially in the £426 ſhe could not con- 
ceal her indignation, nor hear them named with- 
out ſhewing her diſpleaſure in her countenance ; 
particularly one or two of the latter fort, whom ſhe 
had known and eſteemed, but deteſted above all 
N mankind, when it was manifeſt, that they had ſa- 
crificed thoſe two precious virtues to their ambi- 


ng 

bh tion, and would much ſooner have forgiven them 
1; the common immoralities of the laity. 

Of ö Her frequent fits of ſickneſs, in moſt parts of her 
: lie, had prevented her from making that progreſs 
vit 1 in reading which ſhe would Gerwin have done. 
a- She was vell verſed in the Greek and Roman ſtory, 


and was not unſkilled in that of France and Eng- 
on- kand. She ſpoke French perfectly, but forgot much 
[of it . negle& and ſickneſs. She had read care- 

fully 
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fully all the beſt books of travels, which ſerve to 
open and enlarge the mind. She underſtood the 
Platonic and Epicurean philoſophy, and judged 
very well of the defects of the latter. She made 
very judicious abſtracts of the beſt books ſhe had 
read. She underſtood the nature of government 
and could point out all the errors of Hobbes, boch 
in that and religion. She had a good light ing 
phylic, and knew ſomewhat of anatomy; in both 
which, ſhe was initr ucted in her younger days, by 
an eminent phyſician, who had her long under his 
care, and bore the higheſt eſteem for her pericn MF 1 
and underſlanding. She had a true taſte of wit WM fuct 


and good ſenſe, both in poetry and proſe, and was WF con 
a perfect good critick of ſtyle: : neither was it a) | of 
to find a more proper or impartial Judge, who: abo 
advice an author might better rely on, if he! in- | frie 
tended to ſend a thing into the world, provided it | trad 
vas on a ſubject that came within the compaſs of Wi bega 
her knowledge. Yet, perhaps, the was ſometime | at re 
| too ſevere, which is a ſafe and pardonable error. and 
She preſerved her wit, judgment, and vivacity, to run 
the laſt; but often uſed to complain of her mes Year 
- mory. and 
* fortune, with ſome accaiſion; out not, a WF nom 


I have heard ſay, amount to much more than two ſide, 
thouſand pounds, whereof a great part fell with expe 
her life, having been placed upon annuities in ond 
England, and one in Ireland. ber f 
In ͤa perſon fo extraordinary, perhaps, it may | able, 
be pardonable to mention ſome particulars, although | vith 
of little moment, farther than to ſet forth her cha- Due 
racier 
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racter. Some preſents of gold- pieces WIE often 
made to her while ſhe was a girl, by her ther 
b and other friends, on promiſe to keep them; ſhe 
b grew into ſuch a ſpirit of thrift, that, in about 
| three years, they amounted to above two hundred 
| pounds. She uſed to ſhew them with boaſting ; but 
her mother, apprehending ſhe would be cheated of. 
| them, prevailed, in ſome months, and with great 
importunities, to have them put out to intereſt; 
uhen, the girl, loſing the pleaſure of ſeeing and 
counting her gold, which ſhe never failed of Jolug 
| many times in a day, and deſpairing of heaping up 


n 

ic WF fuch another treaſure, her humour took the quite 
x contrary turn: ſhe grew careleſs and ſquandering 

„cet every new acquiſition, and ſo continued till 
„ about two and twenty; when, by advice of ſome 


friends, and the fright of Pay ing large bills of 


A mdeſmen who. enticed her into their de bt, the 
of | began to reflect upon her own folly, and was never 
es : at reſt until ſhe had diſcharged all her ſhop-bills, 
*. end refunded herſelf a conſiderable ſum ſhe had 
nn out. After which, by the addition of a few 
8 | years and a ſuperior underſtanding, ſhe became, 

and continued all her life, a moſt. prudent o2c0= 
rn comilt ; yet ſtill with a ſtrong bent to the liberal 
wo de, wherein ſhe gratified herſelf by zvoiding all 
ich : expence in cloaths (which ſhe ever deſpiſed) In 


ond what was merely decent. And, although 
| her frequent returns of ſickneſs were very charge- 
| able, except fees to phyſicians, of which ſhe met 
vin ſeveral ſo generous, that ſhe could force no- 
Dung on them, (and indeed ihe mult otherwiſe 

"DIVE 
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have been undone) yet ſhe never was without 3 
conſiderable ſum of ready money. Inſomuch thy 
upon her death, when her neareſt friends thought 
her very bare, her executors found in her ſtrong 
box about a hundred and fiſty pounds in 8000 
She lamented the nar rowneſs of her fortune in no- 
ching ſo much, as that it did not enable her to en- 
tertain her friends ſo often, and in ſo hoſpitable a 
manner, as ſhe deſired. Yet they were alway 
welcome; and, while ſhe was in health to direct, 
were treated with neatneſs and elegance; ſo that 
the revenues of her and her companion, afled for 
much more conſiderable than they really were, 
. They lived always in lodgings; their domeſticks 
conſiſted of two maids and one man. She kept an 
account of all the family expences, from her arrival 
in Ireland to ſome months before her death; and 
ſhe would often repine, when looking back upon 
the annals of her houſhold bills, that every thing 
neceſſary for life was double the price, while in- 
tereſt of money was ſunk almoſt to one half; | 
that the addition made to her fortune, was inde 


a grown abſolutely neceſſary. 


[T ſince writ as I found time.] 

But her charity to the poor was a duty not to be 
diminiſhed, and therefore became a tax upon thoſe 
tradeſmen, who furniſh the fopperies of other li- 
dies. She bought cloaths as ſeldom as poſſible, and 

| thoſe as plain and cheap as conſiſted with the ſitua 
tion ſhe was in; and wore no lace for many years 
Either her judgment or fortune was extraordinary, 
in the choice of thoſe Ol whom ſhe beſtowed het 

charity; 
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; charity; for it went farther in doing good than 
aouble the ſum from any other hand. And I have 
heard her ſay, © ſhe always met with gratitude 
« from the poor: which muſt be owing to her 

| (kill in diſtinguiſhing proper objects, as wel as her 
| gracious manner in relieving them. 

But ſhe had another quality that much delighted 

| her, although it may be thought a kind of check 
upon her bounty ; however, it was a pleaſure ſhe. 
could not reſiſt: I mean, that of making agreeable 
| preſents, wherein I never knew her equal; although 
it be an affair of as delicate a nature as moſt } in the 

ö courle of life. She uſed to define a preſent, That 
it was a gift to a friend of ſomething he wanted, 

1 « or was fond of, and which could not be eaſily 
t * gotten for money.” I am confident, during 
' my acquaintance wk her, ſhe has, in theſe and 
: ome other kinds of liberality, diſpoſed of to the 
| value of ſeveral hundred pounds. As to preſents . 
| made to herſelf, ſhe received them with great un- 
| willingneſs, but eſpecially from thoſe to whom ſne 
had ever given any; being, on all occaſions, the 
moſt diſintereſted mortal I ever knew or heard of. 

| From her own difpoſition, at leaſt as much as 
| from the frequent want of health, ſhe ſeldom made 
| any viſits; but her own lodgings, from before 5 
| twenty years old, were frequented by many perſons 

| of the graver ſort, who all reſpected her highly, 
upon her good ſenſe, good manners, and conver- 
lation. Among theſe were the late Primate Lind- 
lay, Biſhop Lloyd, Biſhop Aſhe, Biſhop Brown, 
ey Sterne, Biſhop Pulleyn, with ſome others 
| of 
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of later date; and indeed the greateſt number of 
her acquaintance was among the clergy. Honour, 
truth, liberality, good-nature, and modeſty, were 
the virtues ſhe chiefly poſſeſſed, and moſt valued in 
her acquaintance z ; and where ſhe found them, 
would be ready to allow for ſome defects, nor vas 
lued them leſo, although they did not ſhine in | 
learning or in wit; but would never give the leaſt 
allowance for any es in the former, even to 
thoſe who made the greateſt figure in either of the 
two latter. She had no uſe of any perſon's libera- 
| lity, yet her deteſtation of covetous people made 
her uneaſy if ſuch a one was in her company; 
upon Which occaſion ſhe would tay many thing 
very entertaining and humorous. 
She never interrupted any perſon who ſpoke; 
ſhe laughed at no miſtakes they made, but hel ped 
them out with modeſty ; ; and if a good thing were 
ſpoken, but neglected, ſhe would not let it fall 
but ſet it in the beſt light to thoſe who were pre- 
ſent. She liſtened to all that was ſaid, and had 


never the leaſt diſtraction or abſence of thought. 


It was not ſafe, nor prudent, in her preſence, to 
offend in the leaſt word againſt modeſty ; ; for the 
then gave full employment to her wit, her con- 

_ tempt, and reſentment, under which even ſtupidity 
and brutality were forced to ſink into confuſion; 

and the guilty perſon, by her future avoiding him 
like a bear or a ſatyr, was never in a way to tranl- 
greſs a ſecond time. 

pp happened one ſingle coxcomb, af the per 

5 kind, was in her company, among ſeveral other 

ladies; 
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| \\dies; and in his flippant way, began to deliver 
| ome double meanings: the reſt fapped their fans, 
| and uſed the other common expedients practiſed in 
| ſuch caſes, of appearing not to mind or compre- 
hend what was ſaid. Her behaviour was very dif- 


thus to the man: Sir, all theſe ladies and I un- 


„ cious women love ſuch kind of converſation, 


| modeſty and underſtanding of the female ſex: 


| By returning very few viſits, ſhe had not much 
he Wi company of her own ſex, except thoſe whom ſhe 

. noſt loved for their eaſineſs, or eſteemed for their 
% WW cood ſenſe; and thoſe, not inſiſting on ceremony, 
n [came often to her. But the rather choſe men for 
im ber companions, the uſual topicks of ladies diſ- 

al- courſe being ſuch as ſhe had little knowledge of, 


5 
les; 


ching that was innocent and diverting. News, 


| ferent, and perhaps may be cenſured. She ſaid 


| « derſtand your meaning oy well, having, in 
| | 6 ſpite of our care, too often met with thoſe of Z 
f « your ſex who wanted manners and good ſenſe. 
But, believe me, neither virtuous nor even vi- 


However, I will leave you, and report your be- 
LV  haviour : : and whatever viſit 1 make, I ſhall ſirſt 
i inquire at the door whether you are in the houſe, | 


(chat I may be ſure to avoid YOu. I know not 
1 WF whether a majority of ladies would approve of 


uch a proceeding ; but I believe the practice of it 
| would ſoon put an end to that corrupt converſa- 
tion, the worſt effect of dullneſs, ignorance, impu- 
| dence, and vulgarity ; and the higheſt affront to the 


[ind leſs reliſh. Yet no man was upon the rack 
to entertain her, for ſhe eaſily deſcended to _— 


Vor. XK. 8 politicks, 


.  "_— 
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politicks, cenſure, family-management, or town. 
talk, ſhe always diverted to ſomething elſe ; but 
theſe indeed ſeldom happened, for ſhe choſe her 
company better: and therefore many, who miſtock 
her and themſelves, having ſolicited her acquaint 
ance, and finding themſelves diſappointed after a 
few viſits, dropped olf; and ſhe was never known 
to inquire into the milde or alk what was is become 
of them. „ 
She was never poſitive in arguing; and ſhe 
uta treated thoſe who were fo, in a manner 
which well enough eratified that unhappy. difpolt- 
tion; yet in ſuch a fort as made it very con- 
temptible, and at the ſame time did ſome Om to 
the owners. W hether this proceeded from 
_ eafineſs in ge! neral, or from her indifference to per- 
| bons, or from her deſpair of mending them, or 
from the fame Practice which ſhe muck liked in 
Nr. Addiſon, 1 cannot determine; but when ſhe 
ſaw. any of the company very warm in a wrong | 
opinion, ſhe was more inclined to confirm them in 
it than oppoſe them. The excuſe ſhe TY 
gave, when her friends aſked the realon. 25 
That it prevented 1 olle, and ſaved time.“ Yo 
I have known her ve ery angry With ſome, whom 
ſhe much eſteemed, for ſometimes falling into that 
: nfirmity. Tr 
She loved Ireland much better than the Fencri- 
lty of thoſe who owe both their birth and riches 
to it; and, having brought over all the fortune 
the had in money, left the reverſion of the bel 


; part of! it, one thouſand pounds, to Dr. Stephens3 
 Hoſpita 
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Hoſpital. She deteſted the tyranny and injuſtice 
of England, in their treatment of this 8 

She had indeed reaſon to love a country, where 

ſhe had the eſteem and friendſhip of all who knew 

her, and the univerſal good report of all who ever 
heard of her, without one exception, if I am told 
the truth by thoſe who keep general converſation. 
Which character is the more extraord! nary, in fall- 
ing to a perſon of ſo much knowledge, wit, and 
vivacity, qualities that are 8 to create 4077 and 


conſequently cenſure ; and muſt be rather imputed - 


to her great modeſty, gentle behaviour, and inof- 
fenfiveneſs, than to her ſuperior virtues. 

ö Although her knowledge, from books and com- 
pany, was much more extenſive than uſually falls ; 
| to the ſhare of her ſex; yet ſhe was fo far from 
| making a parade of it, that her female viſitants, on 
| their firſt acquaintance, who expected to diſcover 
ö it by what they call hard words and deep diſcourſe, 
ö would be ſometimes diſappointed, and Jay; her 
found ſhe was like other women.“ But wiſe 
men, through all her modeſty, whatever they dif= 
| courſed on, could eaſily obſerve that the under= 
| ſtood them very well, by the judgment ſhewn in 
| ler obſervations, as well as in her queſtions, 


r 


by the miniſters, and all expectants, ſhe is reckoned 
much the greateſt favourite of the court at Lei- 
ceſter-houſe: a ſituation which the has long al- 


the motions and diſpoſitions of things and perſons 


CHARACTER BB 
OF | be 
M-K$. HOW A-R-D. 
. 3 . 5 he 
Written in the Year MDCC XXII. be 
= Sir 
sklALI. ſay nothing of her wit or beauty, der 
which are allowed by all per ſons who can ads | 
of either, when they hear or ſee her. Beſides, de: 
beauty being tranſient, and a trifle, cannot juitly | cal 
make part of a character. And 1 leave others to I ono 
celebrate her wit, becauſe it will be of no ule in ma 
that part of her character which 1 intend to draw. J tha 
Neither ſhall I relate any part of her hiſtory ; far- | bod 
4 ther than that ſhe went, in the prime of her youth, that 
"0 the court of Hanover with her huſband, and | Ki 
became of the bedchamber to the preſent princeſs of WW © 
Wales, living in expectation of the Queen's? dhe 
death: upon which event ſhe came over with her Ar 
miſtreſs, and has ever fince continued in her ſer- | lord 
vice; where, from the attendance daily paid her ae 
= WIL 


feed to deſire that it might not be believed. 
There is no politician who more carefully watche: 


» Queen Anne. 
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at Of. James' s, nor can form his language with: a 
more imperceptible dexterity to the preſent poſture 
| of a court, or more early foreſee what ſtyle may 
| be proper upon any approaching g juncture of affairs; 
| whereof ſhe can gather early intelligence whhout- 
| Law it, and often when even thoſe from whom 
ſhe has it are not ſenfible that they are giving it to 
I but equally with others admire her { (agacity. 
| Sir Robert Walpole and the both think they un- 
| deritand cach other, and are both equally miſtaken. 
With perſons where ſhe is to manage, ſhe is very 
eus in tha at 1 Kill which the French 
call Jaber 7c - pave; with others, ſhe is a great vin- 
Har of all per cient proceedings, but in ſuch a 
manner, as if the were under no concern farther 
Tu her own con wiction, and wondering how any 
. can think otherwiſe. And the danger is, 
that the may come in time to believe herſelf; 
' chich, under a change of princes, and a great ad- 


WF | dition of credit, might have bad conlequences. 
85 | She ! 18 a moſt wnconfionabls dealer for, in re- 
5 turn of a few good. words, which ſhe gives to her 


ere lords and gentlemen daily waiters r their faces, 
ber E he gets ten thouſand from them behind her Yak, 
ned which are of real ſervice to her character. "Ihe: 
FP” | credit the has is managed with the utmoſt thrift ; 
and whenever ſhe employs it, which is very rarely x 
it is only upon ſuch occaſions where ſhe is ſure to 
get much more than ſhe ſpends. For inſtance, ſhe 
Ewould readily preſs Sir Robert Walpole to do fome 
Evour tor colonel Churchill, or Doddington ; the 
e, for a mark of grace to Mr. Ne and 
8 7 the 
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the princeſs, to be kind to Mrs. Clayton. She 
ſometimes falls into the general miſtake of all cour- 
tiers, Which is that of not ſuing her talents to the 
abilities of others, but thinking thoſe ſhe deal 
with to have leſs art than they really poſſeſs; {6 
that ſhe may poſſibly | be deceived when ſhe thi 
ſhe deceives. 
In all offices of life, ex cept thoſe of a courticr, 
he acts with ju tice, gen zerofity, and truth. She 
18 ready to do good a8 a private perion, and I would 
almoſt think 1 in charity that ſhe will not do his 0 
as a courtier, unlels to pleaſe thoſe in chief power. 
An A ſhe is at leaſt a Latitudinarian, being 
not an enemy to books written by the Free— 
thinkers; and herein the is the more blameable, 
| becauſe ſhe has too much e to ſtand in need 
of them, requiring only a due degree of faith for 
putting her in the road to 5 J ſpeak this 
of her as a private lady, not as a court- favourite, 
for, in the latter r capacity, {he can ſhew neither 
faith nor works. 
If ſhe had nev er ſeen a court; | it is not impol. 
ſible that he might have been a friend. 
She abounds in good words, and expreſſions of 
good wiſhes, and will concert a hundred ſchemes 
for the ſervice of thoſe whom ſhe would be thought 
to favour: ſchemes, that ſometimes ariſe from 
them, and ſometimes from herſelf; although, at 
the ume time, ſhe very well 3 them to be 
without the leaſt probability of ſucceeding. But, 
to go her Juſtice, he never feeds or deceives any 
Js  perton 
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perſon. with promiſes, where ſhe does not at the 
ame time intend a degree of ſincerity. ES 
She is, upon the whole, an excellent companion 
for men of the belt 55 Who have 
I nothing to deſire or expect. „5 
What part ſhe may act here after in a larger 
ſphere, as lady of the bedchamber to a great 
On, (upon ſuppoſing the death of his preſent 
Majeſty *, and of the carl of Suffolk, to whoſe 
title her buſband ſucceeds) and in high efteem 
with a K—g, neither ſhe nor I can foretel. My. 
own opinion is natural and obvious; that her ta- 
lents as a courtier will ſpread, enlarge, and mul- 
tiply to ſuch a degree, that her An 'irtues, for 
want of room and time to operate, WI I be laid up 
dean (like clothes in a che eſt) to be aſed and put 
on, whenever ſatiety, or ſome reverſe of fort rtune, 
or encreaſe of ill health, 15 laſt ſhe is ſub- 
ject) ſhall diſpoſe her to retire, In the mean 
| time, it will be her wiſdom to take care that they 
| may not be tarniſhed or moth-caten, for want of 
airing and turning at leaſt once a year. - 
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ARS EI has the reputation of moſt bea ind 


and univerſal learning ; this is the general 


opinion, neither can it be eaſily diſproved. An 
old ruſty iron- cheſt in a banker's ſhop, ſtrongly 
lockt, and wonde ul heavy, is full of gold; thisis 
the general opinion, neither can it be babe | 
provided the key be loſt, and * hat is in it 
wedged fo cloſe that it will not by any motion dil 
cover the metal by the chinking. Doing good 1: 
His pleaſure ; and as no man conſults another in his 
pleaiures, neither does he in this; by his aukward- 
neſs and unadvitedneſs depp e his own good 
deſigns. His high ſtation has placed him in the 
way of great employments, which, without in the 
leaſt poliſhing his native ruſticity, have given hin 
a tincture of pride and ambition. But theſe vices 
would have paſſed concealed under his natural fim- 
Plicity, if he had not endeavoured to hide them by 
art. His diſpolition to ſtudy 1 is the very ſame with 
that of a uſurer to hoard up money, or of a vicious 
young fellow to a wench : nothing but avarice and 
evil concupiſcence, to which his conſtitution has 
fortunately given a more innocent turn. He 5 
Jord:d and ſuſpicious in his domeſtics, without love 
| OL 
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| or hatred ; which is but reaſonable, ſince he has 
neither friend nor enemy; without joy or grief; 
In ſhort, without all paſſions but fear, to which of 
| others he has leaſt temptation, having nothing 
to get or to loſe; no poſterity, relation, or end i 
F bs ſolicitous about; and placed by his ſtation 
above the reach of for tune or envy. He has 
| found out the ſecret of preferring men without de- 
| ſerving their thanks; and where he diſpenſes his 
| fxvours to perſons of merit, they are leſs obliged to 
him than to fortune. He is the firſt of human 
race, that with great advantages of learning, piety, 
and Ration, ever elcaped being a great man. That 
which reliſhes beſt with him, is mixt liquor and 
| mixt company; and he is ſeldom unprovided with 

N very bad of both. He is 10 wiſe as to value his 

| own health more than other mens noſes, ſo that the 

| moſt honourable place at his table is much the worſt, 
| cſpecially in ſummer. It has been affirmed that 
| originally he was not altogether devoid of wit, till 
it was extruded from his head to make room for 
ether mens thoughts. He will admit a governor, 
provided it be one who is very officious and dili- 
| gent, outwardly pious, and one that knows how 


I | to manage and make the moſt of his fear. No 
5 man will be either glad or forry at his death, ex- 


| cept. his ſucceſlor, 
Us ; 
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VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


AWS penne At with the utmoſt care and ex- 
= i actneſs, and in th vulgar language, are 


88 


0 ſhould we wonder that it the Bible! 18 fo? 


den perverted to wrong meanings; then why 


Although men are acc uled I for not KNOWING their 
wealnels,. yet Per ps as few Know their can 
eng! . b 
A man. ſecing a wa raſo creeping into a vial filled 
with honey, that Was dung on a Etre ſad 
thus: Why, thou ſotti h animal, art thou mad i 
go into the vial, where You ſee many hi undred of 
Your kind dying before you ? The rel profdich is is jull, 
anſwered the waſp, Sat 1 not IPO FO men, who 
are 0 f. far fro om taking EN campic 57 Other peoples 


? = 115 7 7 * * = > 1 
- TOLLLIES, that you wil not tate * GORE by VOUl 


own. If after falling ſeveral times into this vih 
and eſcaping by chance, I ſhould fall in again,! 
ſhould then but reſem dle vou. | 5 

An old miſer kept a tame jack-daw, that uſedte 


Heal Pieces of money, ao hide them in a hots 
which the cat obſerving, aſked „ Why b he would 
hoard 1 up thoſe round mining wing that he could 
make no uſe of? Why, faid the . law, In 
maſter has a whole chelt-full ; and makes no moe 
uſe of them than E 
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Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, 
but not for their folly. 

| If the men of wit and genius would reſolve 
never to complain in their works of eriticks and 

| detractors, the next age w ould not Know that they 

| ever had any. 

| After all the maxims and ſyſtems of trade and 

| commerce, a ſtander-by would think the affairs of . 
| the world were moſt ridiculouſly contrived. 

There are few countries, which, it well culti- 

| vated, would not ſupport double the number 8 
their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one third 

N part of the people are not extremely ſtinted even in 
| the neceſſarics of life. I ſend out twenty barrels of 
corn, which would maintain a family in bread for 
| a year, and I bring back in return a veſſel of wine, 
| which half a dozen good fellows would drink in 
les bs than a month, at the expence of their health 
| and reaſon. 

| A motto for the jeſuits: _ 

Que regio in terris noftri non 2 ena laboris? 

A man would have but few ſpectators, if he of 
tered to ſhew for three-pence how he 3 thruſt 

ja red hot iron into a barrel of gunpowder, and it 
Would not take fire. a 
400 | Quer y, Whether churches : are not dormitories of : 
the living as well as of the dead ? ” „ 
Harry Killegrew ſaid to lord Wharto + | 
1 would not ſwear at that rate, if you thought 
you were doing God honour.” | 

oe ll A copy of verſes kept in the cabinet, and only 
ben to a few friends, is like a virgin much 
: _ ſought L 
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ſought after and admired ; but when printed and 
publithed, 


is like a common whore, whom ary 
body may purchaſe for half a crown. 


Lewis the XIVth of France ſpent his ney lun turn- 


. wg A good name into a great. 


Since the union of divinity and humanity ; 1s the 


great article of our religion, it is odd to tee ſome 


clergymen in their writings of divinity, wholly 


5 : devoid of humanity. 


The Epicureans began to ſpread | at Rome in the 


empire of Auguftus, as the Socinians, and even the 
Epicureans too did 1n England towards the end | 
king Charles the ſecond's reign ; which is reckoned, 
though very abſurdly, our Auguſtan age. 


"11 Dey 


15 both ſeem to be corruptions occaſioned by tuxury 
l and peace, and by politeneſs beginning to decline, 


Sometimes I read a book with pleaſure, and de- 


X telt the author. 


At a bockſeller's ſhop ſome time ago I ſaw a 


book with this title; © Poems by the author of the 
Choice.“ 


Not enduring to read a dozen lines, 
x aſked the company with me, whether they had 


ever ſeen the book, or heard of the poem whence 


the author denominated himſelf; they were all as 


ignorant as I. 
ſmall dealers in wit and learning, to give themſelves 


But I find it common with theſe 


| a title from their firſt adventure, as Don Quixote 


uſually did from his laſt, This ariſes from that 


great importance which every : man ſuppoſes him- 
elf to be of. 


One Dennis, commonly catted the critick, who 
had writ a three-penny pamphlet againſt the power 
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| if France, being in the country and hearing of a 
| french privateer hovering about the coaſt, although 
he were twenty miles from the ſea, fled to town, 
| and told his friends, they need not wonder at his 
| haſte ; ; for the king of France, having got intelli- 
| rence where he was, had lent a Privateer on Pry 
| roſe to catch him. | 
Dr. Gee, prebendary ot Weſtminfer, who had 
uit a ſmall paper againſt popery, being obliged 
| 0 travel for his health. affected to diſguiſe his per- 
bon, and change his name, as he oalſed- through 
| Portugal, Spain, and Italy ; telling all the Engliſh 
f he met, that he was afraid of being murdered, or 
put into the inquiſition. He was acting the ſame | 
farce at Paris, till Mr. Prior (who was then ſecre- 
[tary to the embaſſy) quite diſconcerted the doctor, | 
; by maliciouſly diſcovering the ſecret ; and offering 
0 engage body for body „that not a creature would 
hurt him, or had ever heard cf him or his Pans 
phlet, 
A 3 to a lady of my acquaintance, 
thirty miles from London, had the very ſame turn 
of thought, when talking with one of her fellow- 
ſenants, ſhe ſaid ; © I hear it is all over London 
already that I am going to leave my lady :” 
* ſo had a footman, who being newly married, 
ſleſired his comrade to tell him freely what the town. 
paid of it. 1 
| When ſomebody was telling a certain great mi- 
| biſtr, that people were 8 «Pooh, ſaid 
he, half a dozen fools are prating in a coffee- 
| A houle, 
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95 houſe, and preſently think their own noiſe about: 0 
„their ears is made by the world.” P 
'The death of a private man 18 generally of 0 con! 
little importance to the world, that it cannot bea min 
thing of great importance in itſelf; and yet I 0 Ml Poli 
not obſerve from the practice of mankind, tat E 
either philoſophy or nature have ſufficiently armed ; whe 
8 againſt the fears which attend it. Neither d 1 
T find any thing able to reconcile us to it, but ex. dule 
treme pain, ſhame, or delpair : for Poverty, in- mel 
priſonment, ill fortune, grict „ ſickneſs, and old a 5 wall 
do generally fail. Vit 
VMhence comes the cuſtom of bidding a woman ing 
look upon her apron-ſtrings to find an excuſe? | * 
Was it not from the apron of hg-leaves worn by man 
| Eve, when {he covered herſelf, and was the til g apt 
of her ſex who made a bad excule for eating the | neſs 
: forbidden fruit? | | lord 
I never wonder to ſee men wicked, but 1 my bat 
15 wonder to ſee them not aſhamed. knif 
Do not we ſee how eaſily we parc Jon our ow WR hie 
actions and paſſions, and the very infirmities d feac 
our bodies; why thould it be won derful 0 a | har 
; us pardon our own dullneſs ? | ofte: 
Dignity and ſtation, or great riches, are in {ome | 2 
5 bort neceſſary t to old men, in order to keep the young E 6 
at a diſtance, who are otherwiſe apt to int ul then WW | thi 
upon the ſcore of their age. 5 ju 
There is no vice or folly that requires ſo much . 

ma 


nicety and ſkill to manage, as vanity; nor al 
which, by ill management, makes ſo contemptibl 
a figure. 98 
— — — Oble 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS. . 


_ Obſervation is an old man's memory. 

| Politicks are nothing but corruptions, and are 
conſequently of no ule to a good king or a good 
miniſtry; for which reaſon all courts are ſo full of 
| politicks. „„ 8 

| Eloquence ſmooth and cutting, Is like a razor 
f whetted with oil. 
| Imaginary evils. ſoon become real ones by in- 
dulging our reflections on them as he, who in a 
| melancholy fancy ſecs foniething like a face on the 
well or the wainſcot, can, hy two or three e touches 
b with a lead pencil, make it look viſible, and agree- 
ing with what he £ fancied. 


7 Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the 
by management of publick buſi meſs, becauſe they are 
pt to go out of the common road by the quick- 


neſs of their imagination. This I once ſaid to my 
lord Bolingbroke, and defired he would obſerve, 

| that the clerks in his office uſed a ſort of 1 ivory 
| knife with a blunt edge to divide a ſheet of paper, 
which never failed to cut it even, only requiring a 
ſteady hand, whereas if they ſhould make uſe of a 
arp penknife, the ſharpneſs would make it go 
| often out of the creaſe, and disſigure the paper. 1 
| © He who does not provide for his own houſe, 

t i (St. Paul fays) is worſe than an inſidel.“ And 

zen | think, he 5 provides only for his own houſe, 
| 1s juſt equal 1 vith an i niide! | 5 5 | 
| Jealouſy, like fire, may rived up horns, but it 
| makes them ſtink. „ 


ten 


A foot- 
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A footman's hat ſhould fly off to every body 
and therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's tootmuan, 
had wings faſtened to his cap. 
When a man pretends love, but courts for mo- 
ney, he is like a juggler, who conjures away your 
ſhilling, and conveys. ſomething very indecent 
under the hat. 
All panegyricks are mingled v with an | infuſion of 
POPPY- . 
I have known men happy enough at ridicule, 
who upon grave ſubjects were perfectly ſtupid ; of 
ney Dr. Echard of Cambridge, who writ “ The 
„ contempt of the clergy | Was & great inſtance. 
One top of Parnaſſus was facred to Bacchus, the 
other to Apollo, Rel OE 4 
Matrimony has many children : Repentance, 
; Diſcord, Poverty, Jealouſy, e Spleen, Loath- 
ing, Kee 
Viſion is the art of ſeeing things inviſible. 
The two maxims of any great man at court, are, 
always to keep : his countenance, and never to keey 
his word. 
. aſked a poor man how he did? He faid, he 
9 5 was like a waſhball, always in decay. 
Hippocrates, Aph. 32. Sect. 6. obſerves, t that 
: ſtuttering people are always ſubject to a looſenek 
1 with phyſicians had power to remove the profu- 
ſion of words in many people to the inferior 
ED . 
A man dreamt he was a e a friend told 
him it was a bad ſign, becauſe wh a dream is 


true, Virgil ſays it paſſes through the horned gate. 
Lon 
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©: Love is a flame, and therefore we lay, beauty is 
attractive; becaule phyſicians obſerve that fire 3 18 a 
great drawer. | 

Civis, the moſt honourable name among the 
| Romans; 1 citizen, a word of contempt among 
T's EE 
| A lady who had gallantries and ſeveral children, 
] told her huſband he was like the auſtere man, Who a 
| :caped where he did not ſow. 
We read that an afs's head was fold for eighty | 
pieces of ſilver; they have been lately ſold ten 
| thouſand times dearer, and yet they were never 
more plentiful, ; 
1 muſt complain the cards are ll ſhuffled, ell 1 
| have a good hand. 

$ Very few men do properly live at preſent, but 
| are providing to live another time. 
| When I am reading a book, whether with or 
| lilly, it ſeems to me to be alive and talking to me. 


6 


toy 


re, Whoever live at a different end of the town 
tom me, I look upon as perſons out of the world, 


and only my telt and the ſcene about me to be in 
[i 8 F 

| When I was young -F . all the world, as 
well as myſelf, Was wholly taken up in diſcourling 
upon the laſt new play e 


fu- My lord Cromarty, after fourſcore, went to his 
10k country-houſe 1 in Scotland, with a refolution to ſtay 

s years there and live thriftily, in order to ſave 
ola Wi up money, that he might ſpend 1 in London. 


| It is ſaid of the horſes in the viſion, that their 
power was in their mouths and in their tails. What 
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is ſaid of horſes in the viſion, in reality may be 
ſaid of women. 

Elephants are always drawn. imaller nn the 
life, but a flea always larger. 


When old folks tell us of many paſſages 1 in help 


youth between them and their company, We are 


apt to think how much happier thoſe ti FINER were 


than the preſent. . 


Why does the elder fiſter dance barc-ſoot, when 
the younger is married before her? is it not that 
the may appear ſhorter, and conſequently be thought 


younger than the bride ? | 
No man will take counſel, but every. man wi ill 


- take money; * therefore money is better than 
counſel. 


I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who | 


was not a dunce. 

A perſon reading to me a dull poem of his own 
making, 1 prevailed on him to ſcratch out fix lines 

| together; in turning over the leaf, the ink being 

wet, it marked as many lines on the other Ge: 


whereof the poet complaining, I bid him be ealy, 


for it would be better if thoſe were out too. 


At Windſor 1 was obſerving to my lord Boling- 


broke, that the tower where the maids of honout 
lodged (who at that time were not very handſome) 


was much frequented with crows. My lord faid, 


it was becauſe they {melt carrion. 


Bo NS MO TS DE STELLA, 


| LADY of my intimate acquaintance both in 

| England and Ireland, in which laſt kingdom 
the lived from the eighteenth year of her age, 
j twenty-ſix years, had the moſt and fineſt accom= 
: plihments of any perſon I ever knew of either ſex. 
| It was obſerved by all her aN that ſhe 
never failed i in company to lay the beſt thing that 
vas ſaid, whoever was by; yet her companions 
were uſually perſons of the beſt underſtanding in 
| the kingdom. Some of us, who were her neareſt 
friends, lamented that we never wrote down her 
| remarks, and what the French call Bons Mots. * 
; will recollect as many as can remember. : 
i We were diverting ourſelves at a play called 
„What is it like?” "Obie perion 1s to think, and 
| the reſt, without knowing the thing, to ſay what 
| it is like. The thing thought on was the ſpleen ; 
| ſhe had ſaid it was like an oyſter, and gave her 
| reaſon immediately, becauſe it is removed by : 
taking ſteel inwardly. . 

Dr. Sheridan, who ſquande red more than he 
: could afford, took out his purſe as he fat by the 
re, and found it was very hot ; ſhe ſaid, the rea- 
lon © was, that his money burnt! in his pocket. 
| She called to her ſervants to know what ill ſmell 
| was in the kitchen; they anſwered, they were 
| Making matches : : Well, ſaid the, I have heard 
matches were made in heaven, but by the brimſtone 
one would think they were made in hell. | 

* r Re noe be ror lg 
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After ſhe had been eating ſome ſweet thing, 60 
a little of it happened to ſtick on her lips; a gen- Fo 
tleman told her of it, and offered to lick 1 it off; the 
; ſaid, No, ſir, [ thank you, 1 have a tongue of my 


0 

own. 1 W 
In the late! king's s time, a gentleman aſked Ferva 2 

the painter, where he lived in London ? he an- 5 
ſwered, next door to the king, for his houſe wa; Boo 
near St. James 8. The other wondering how that 5 


could be; ſhe ſaid, You miſtake Mr. Jervas, for ho. 
he only means next door to the ſign of a king. 8 
1 gentleman who had been very filly and pert ag. 
in her company, at laſt began to grieve at remen- of: 
bering the loſs of a child lately dead. A biſhop WM xz. 
fitting by comforted him; that he ſhould be ea, 
becaufe the child was gone to heaven. | No, my 
lord, ſays ſhe, that is 1t which moſt grieves him, 
beats he is ſure never to ſee his child there. 
Having feen ſome letters writ by a king in a 
very Line hand, and ſome perſons wondering at 
them, ſhe ſaid it conſirmed the old faying, That 
Eings had long hands. 
- Br. Sheridan, famous for punning, intending to 
fell a bargain, ſaid, he had made a very good pul 
_ body aſked, what it was? He anſwered, my 
The other tak king offence, ſhe inſiſted the 
DO was in the right, for every body knew that 
punning was his blind ſide. 

When ſhe was ex tremely ill, her phyſicians i 
Madam, you are near the bottom of the hill, but 
we win endeavour to get You up again. She - 
4Werech 
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ated; Doctor, 1 fear I ſhall be out of breath be- 
| fore I get up to the top. 
A dull parſon talking of a very ſmart thing, ſaid 


o another parſon as he came out of the pulpit, he 
| was hammering a long time, but could not re- 
35 i bender the jeſt; ſhe being impatient ſaid, I re- 
member it very well, for I was there, and the 
% WF words were theſe : Sir, you have been blundering 
at t a ſtory this half hour, and can neither make 
or | head nor tail of it, 5 
Avery dirty clergyman of her acquaintance Who 
cert | affected ſmartneſs and repartee, was aſked by ſome 
of the company how his nails came to be ſo dirty? 1 5 
He was at a loſs; but ſhe ſolved the difficulty, by 
iy, | faying, the doctor“ J nails grew dirty 45 ſcratching 
* himſelf, 5 


Dr. Swift to write againſt it, which he readily conſented to upon 


SOME 
RE AS ON 5$ 
AGAINST 


The BILL for ſettling the TiTHE of Hrn, 
Frax, &c. 95 a Mopus F 


HE dergy Ba little expect to have any cauſe 
N complaint againſt the preſent houſe of 
commons; ; who, in the laſt ſeſſion, were pleaſed to 
throw out a bill T ſent them from the lords, which 
that reverend body apprehended would be very 
injurious to them, if it paſſed into a law: and 
who, in the preſent ſeſſion, defeated the arts and 
endeavours of ſchiſmaticks to repeal the ſacramental 
teſt. - 5 8 
For although it has been allowed on all hands, 
that the former of thoſe bills might, by its necel- 
ſary conſequences, be very diſpleaſing to the lay 
gentlemen of the kingdom, for many reaſons purely 
e and that this laſt attempt for repealing the 


3 Many eminent clergymen he oppoſed this ſcheme: applied to 


their giving him ſome hints, and two days after the following 

Reaſons were preſented to ſeveral members of parliament, which 

had fo good an effect that the bill was dropped. 
+ For the biſhops to div ide Urings. 


teſt 


| ſembly. 
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telt, did much more affect at preſent the temporal 
intereſt than the {piritual ; vet the whole body of 
the lower clergy have, upon both thofe occaſions, 
expreſſed equal gr 1 to {44 honourable houſe 


| ſor their Juſtice and ſteadineis, as if the clergy alone 


were to receive the bencat. | 
t muſt needs be therefore a great addition to the 


„ clergy 8 s grief, that ſuch an aſſembly as the preſent 
houſe of commons, ſhould now, with an expedi- 
tion more than uſual, agree to a bill for encouraging 
the linen manu facture, th a clauſe whereby the 
church is to loſe two parts in three of the legal 
| tithe in flax and hemp. 


Some reaſons why the clergy think ſuch a law 


| will be a great hardſhip upon them are, I conceive, 
| thoſe that follow. I ſhall venture to enumerate 


them, with al deference due to out honourable 85 


Firſt, the clergy ſuppoſe that they have not, _ 


| any fault or demerit, incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the nation's repreſentatives : neither can the de- 
| cared loyalty of the preſent ſet, from the higheſt. 
| prelate to the lowelt vicar, be in the leaſt diſputed: i 
| becauſe there are hardly ten clergymen through 
the whole kingdom, for more than nineteen years 
| paſt, who have not been either preferred entirely 
| upon account of their declared attection to the Ha- 
| nover line, or higher promoted as the due reward 
of the ſame merit. 


There is not a landlord in the whole Kingdom 


| reſiding ſome part of the year at his country ſeat, 
who is not in his own conſcience fully convinced, 


14 8 that 


for ſome years paſt one third, or at leaſt one fourth, 
of their former value, excluitye of all non-fl- 


ject to ſo many frauds, brangles, and other diff. 
culties, not only from papiſts and diffenters, bur 
even from thoſe who protels themſelves proteſtants; 
that, by the expence, the trouble, and vexation of 
collecting or bargaining for them, they are, of al 
other rents, eee uncertain, and il 


0 paid. 


| pliment, that they ſhall pay little more than ) alt 


mains : and it 18 the miniſter's intereſt to make 


that in a bill for encouraging the linen manufac- 
5 ture, they alone muſt be the ſufferers, who can caſt 
afford it. If, as 1 am told, there be a tax of three 
thouſand pounds a year paid by the publick, for 2 


r ed WT _ 


ſon can be therefore given, why they alone ſhould 


alleged that their property is not upon an equal fo! 
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that the tithes of his miniſter have gradually ſank 


vencics. 


The payment of hes! in this kingdom 1s lub- 


The landlords in moſt pariſhes pee as 2 com- 


the value of the tithes for the lands they hold! in 
their own hands; ; which often conſiſt of large do- 


them eaſy upon that article, when he conſider; 
what infiuence thoſe gentlemen have upon their te- 
nants. 


The clergy cannot but think it extremely ſevere, 


farther encouragement ta the ſaid manufacture, are 
not the clergy equal ſharers in the charge with the 
reſt of their fellow-ſubjeQts? What ſatisfactory res 


bear the whole additional weight, unleſs it will be 


with the Properties of other men ? They acquire 
| thei 
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their own ſmall pittance, by at leaſt as honeſt 

| means, as their neighbours the landlords poſſeſs 

| their eſtates ; and have been always ſuppoſed, ex- 

| cept in rebellious or fanatical times, to have as good 
a title: for no families now in being can ſhew a 
more ancient. Indeed if it be true, that ſome per- 

| ſons (1 hope they were not many) were ſeen to 
laugh when the rights of the clergy were mention- 
ed; in this caſe, an opinion may poſſibly be ſoon 
| advanced, that they have no rights at all. And 
this is likely enough to gain ground, in proportion 
| as the contempt of all religion ſhall increaſe, which 
* already in a very forward way. 

It is ſaid, there will be alſo added in this bill, a 
cauſe for diminiſhing : the tithe of hops, in order to 
| cultivate that uſeful plant among us: and here 
likewiſe the load is to lie entirely on the ſhoulders 
of the clergy, while the landlords reap all the be- 
nefit. It will not be ealy to foreſee where ſuch 
proceedings are likely to ſtop ; or whether by the 
lame authority, in civil times, a parliament may 
| not as juſtly challenge the ſame power in reducing 
[all things titheable, not below the tenth part of 
the product (which is and ever will be the clergy's 
[equitable right) but from a tenth part to a fixtieth 
lor cightieth, and from thence to nothing. 

| {have heard it granted by ſkilful perſons, that 
the practice of taxing the clergy by parliament, 
Ebeu their own conſent, is a new thing, not 
much above the date of ſeventy years: before 
Phich period, in times of peace, they always taxed 
Puemſelyes, But things are extremely altered at 


C ĩðVöu, ͤ . 
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preſent : it is not now ſufficient to tax them in 
common with their fellow-1ubjeQs, without in. 
poſing an additional tax upon them, from wic, 
or from any thing equivalent, all their fellow.-ſub- 
jects are exempt; and chis in a country proteſl: 
ing Chriſtianity. 
The greateſt part of the cler gy  Grounhom tis 
kingdom have been ſtripped of their glebes, by the 
confuſion of times, by violence, fraud, oppreſſion 
and cther unlawiul means; all Which glebes are 
now in the hands of the laity. So that they now 
are generally forced to lie at the merey of land- 
lords, for a fraall piece of ground 1 in their pariſhe, 
At 3 moſt exorbitant rent, and uſually for a ſhott 
term of years, whereon to build a houſe, and en- 
able them to reſide. Yet, in ſpite of theſe did. 
vantages, I am a witneſs, that they are generally 
more conſtant reſidents, than their brethren in Eng- 
land; where the meaneſt vicar has a convenient 
dwelling, with a barn, a garden, and a field or 
two for his cattle; beſide the certainty of his little 
income from honeſt farmers, able and Wes not 
only to pay him his dues, but likewiſe to make him 
preſents, according to their ability, for his better 
ſupport. In all which circumſtances the clergy d 
Ireland meet with a treatment directly contrary. 
It is hoped the honourable houſe will confider, 

| that it is impoſſible for the moſt ill-minded, avart 
CLOUS, or CUNNING. clergyman, to do the leaſt in- 
juſtice to the meaneſt cottager in his pariſh, in any 
bargain. for tithes, or other eccleſiaſtical dues. He 


can at the utmoſt only demand to have his tiths 
+: all 
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fairly Jaid out; and does not once in a banded 
times obtain his demand. But every tenant, from 
the pooreſt cottager, to the moſt ſubſtantial farmer, 

| can, and generally does impoſe upon the miniſter, 
| by fraud, by theft, by lies, by perjuries, by -inſo- 
| lence, and ſometimes by force; notwithſtanding 
| the utmoſt vigilance and {kill of himſelf and his 
| Proctor 3 : infomuch that it is allowed, that the clergy 
in general, receive little more than one half of their 
legal dues; not including the charges they are at in 
lle&ting or bargaining for them. 

The land rents of Ireland are computed to about 
two millions, whereof one tenth amounts to two 
| hundred thouſand pounds. The beneficed clergy- 
men, excluding thoſe of this city, are not reckoned 
to be above ins hundred; by which computation 
| they ſhould each of them poſſeſs two hundred pounds 
[a year, if thoſe tithes were equally divided, al- 
though in well-cultivated corn countries it ought to 
lhe more; whereas they hardly receive one half of 
chat ſum, with great defalcations, and in very bad 
payments. There are indeed a few glebes in the 
north pretty conſiderable; but if theſe, and all the 
reſt, were in like manner equally divided, they 
would not add five pounds a year to every clergy- 
man. Therefore, whether the condition of the 
Idergy in general among us be juſtly liable to en vy, 
fer able to bear a heavy burden, which neither the 
nobility nor gentry, nor tradeſmen, nor farmers, 
Pill touch with one of their fingers; this, 1 lay, is 
ſubmitted to the honourable houſe, 


6 One 


tom, the clergy in both Kingdoms have been almoſt 


Find. For this reaſon no corporation (if the clerg] 
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One terrible circumſtance in this bill ! 18, that of 
turning the tithe of flax and hemp, into what the 
lawyers call a modus, or a certain ſum in lieu of 4 
tenth part of the product. And by this practice of 


| claiming a modus in many pariſhes Dy ancient cul 


incredible ſufferers. Thus in the preſent caſe, the 
tithe of a tolerable acre of flax, which by a me- 
dium is worth twelve ſhillings, is by the preſent 
bill reduced to four ſhillings. Neither is this the 
worſt part in a modus; every determinate ſum muſt 
in proceſs of time fink from a fourth to a four and 
twentich part, or a great deal lower, by that neceſ- 

; lary fall attending the value of money z which ij 

- Now at leaſt nine tenths lower all over Europe, 
than it was four hundred years ago, by a gradual 
decline; and even a third part at leaſt, within ou 
own memories, in purchaſing almott every thing 
required for the neceſſities or conveniencies of life; 
as any gentleman can atteſt, who has kept houſe 
for twenty years paſt. And this will equally affec 
poor countries as well as rich. For, although | 
look upon it as an impoſſibility that this kingdom 
ſhould ever thrive under its preſent Aiadvann g 
which, without a miracle, muſt ſtill increaſe ; yet 
when the whole caſh of the nation ſhall ſink to 
fifty thouſand pounds, we muſt, in all our traffic 
abroad, either of import or export, go by the ge 
neral rate, at which money is valued in thoſe coun” 
tries, that enjoy the common privileges of human 


may preſume to call themſelves one) ſhould by 
Ko 
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5 
| any means grant away their properties in perpe- 
| ity, upon any confideration whatſoever ; which 
he a rock that many corporations have ſplit upon, 
| to their great impoveriſhment, and ſometimes to 
their utter undoing; becauſe they are ſuppoſed to 
ſubſiſt for ever, and becauſe no determination of 
| money 1s of any certain perpetual intrinſic value. 
| This is known enough in England, where eſtates 
let for ever, ſome hundred years ago, by ſeveral 
| ancient noble families, do not at this preſent pay 
their poſterity a twentieth. part of what they are 
| now worth at an eaſy rent. 

| A tax affecting one part of a nation, which al- 
; ready bears 1ts full ſhare in all parliamentary impo- 
| ltions, cannot poſſibly | be juſt, except it be inflicted 
as a puniſhment upon that body of men w hich is 
| taxed, for ſome great demerit or danger to the pub- 
ö lick ads from thoſe upon hom it is laid: 
thus the papiſts and non Jurors 3 have been doubly 
| taxed, for refuſing to give proper ſecurities to the 
| government; which cannot be objeQed againſt the 
| clergy. And therefore, if this bill ſhould paſs, I 
think it ought to be with a preface, ſhewing 
wherein they have offended, and for what diſal- 
fection or other crime they are puniſhed. 

| If an additional exciſe upon ale, or a duty upon 
| fleſh and bread were to be enacted, neither the 
| victualer, butcher, or baker would bear any more 
of the charge than for what themſelves conſumed, 
but it would be an equal general tax through the 
| whole kingdom : whereas, by this bill, the clergy 
| alone are avowedly condemned to be deprived of 


het 
+ wo a 
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| chrt 
fit t 
or | 
| affer 


their ancient, inherent, undiſputed rights, in order 
to encourage a manufacture, by which all the ref 
| of the kingdom are ſuppoſed to be gainers. 

This bill is direaly a againſt magna chartq ; 
whereof the firſt clauſe is, for confirming the Ts 
violable rights of holy church ; as well as contr ary 
to the oath taken by all our kings at their corona- 
tion, where they Near to defend and Protec the 
church in all its rights. 


tions 
the 
mak 


A tax laid upon employments is a very diſt 1 
Ent thing. The Poſſeſſors of civil and tary ent 
employments are no corporation; . are 55 che c 
any part of our conſtitution; delt ſalaries, Pay, ö hir. 
and perquiſites are all changeable at the pleaſure © he c 
the prince who beſtows them, although the a army J. galr 
be paid from funds raiſed and appropriated by the Bl Fatue 
legiſlature. But the clergy, as they have little rel. iſ 
ſon to expect, fo they deſire no more than their e021 
: ancient legal dues ; only indeed with the removal In th 
of many grievous impediments 1 in the collection of ill! 
them; which it is to be feared they muſt wait for Neeber 
until more favourable times. It is well known bers, 
that they have already, of their own accord, ſhewn i 70 
great indulgence to their people upon this very | ure t 
article of flax, ſeldom taking above a fourth part | Th 
of their tithe for {mall parcels, and oftentimes Eo 
nothing at all from new beginners ; walting with ' 125 
patience until the farmers were * and until Picat 
greater quantities of land Were employed i in that * ; 
part of huſbandry ; never ſuſpeQing that their good i 


intentions ſhould be perverted, in ſo fingular 4 
manner, to their detriment, by that very alem 
Which, 
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which, during the time that convocations (which 
are an original part of our conſtitution, ever ſince 
chriſtianity became national among us) are thought 
| ft to be ſuſpended, God knows for what reaſon, 
or from what provocations 1 1 ſay from that very 
| alembly, who, during the intervals of convoca- 
lions, ſhould rather be ſuppoſed to be guardians of 
the rights and properties of the clergy, than to 
make che leaſt attempt upon either. 
| [have not heard upon enquiry, that any of thoſe 2 
eatlemen, who among us without doors are called 

[the court=party, diſcover the leaft zeal in this af- 
fir. If they had thoughts to interpoſe, it might 
be conceived they would ſhew their diſpleaſure 

gainſt this bill, which muſt very much leſſen the 
value of the king's patronage upon promotion to 
[vacant ſees, in the diſpoſal of deanries, and other 
conſiderable preferments in the church, which are 
In the donation of the crown; whereby the viceroys 
brill have fewer good preferments to beſtow on their 
Kependents, as well as upon the kindred of mem- 
a who may have a ſufficient ſtock of that ſort 
of merit, whatever it may be, which may in fu- 
pure times moſt prev: ail. 
The diffenters, by not ſucceeding in the en- 
Heavours to procure a repeal of. the teſt, have loſt 
| othing, but continue in a full enjoyment of their 
ſoleration ; while the clergy, without giving, the 
feaſt offence, are by this bill deprived of a con- 
Gierable branch of their ancient legal rights, 
Phercby the ſchiſmatical party will have the plea- 


ſure 
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ſure of gratifying their i Hcg Graii vo- 


| tak 

luere. th; 
The farmer will find no relief by this modus, 5 
becauſe, when his preſent leaſe ſhall expire, bi F'F 
landlord will infallibly raiſe the rent in an equal Wi yah 
proportion upon every part of land where flax | „ iet 
ſown, and have ſo much a better ſecurity for pay- Wi ing 
ment at the expence of the clergy. Lk 
If we judge by things paſt, it little avails that WW im 
this bill is to be limited to a certain time of ten, har 
twenty, or thirty years. For no landlord will eve not 
conſent that a law ſhall expire, by which he fink Wi me. 

_ himſelf a gainer; and of this there are many ex- | a, 
amples, as well in England, as in this kingdom, bre 
Ihe great end of this bill, is, by proper encou - 180 
ragement to extend the linen manufacture into i Kt 
thoſe counties where it has hitherto been little cul- BY 
| tivated : but this encouragement of leflening the har 
tithe of flax and hemp, is one of ſuch a kind, a, anf, 
It is to be feared, will have a directly contrary ef- | fn 
fect. Becauſe, if I am rightly informed, no ſet of if cont 
men has, for their number and fortunes, been fen 
more induſtrious and ſucceſsful than the clergy, M 1; 
introducing that manufacture into places which into 
were unacquainted with it; by perſuading ther Fou 
people to ſow flax and 3 by procuring ſeel veyc 
for them, and by having them inſtructed in uy „z 
management thereof; and this they did, not wit price 
out reaſonable hopes of f increaſing the value of ther nite 
pariſhes after ſome time, as well as of promal 1 Wir 


the benefit of the publick. But it this modus — 
dale 
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| take place, the clergy will be fo far RING gaining, 
that they will become loſers by their extraor linary 


veriſhers of land: they cannot therefore be blamed, 
| if they ſhould ſhew as much zeal to prevent its be- 
| ing introduced or improved” in their pariſhes, as 


| improving of it. This, I am told, ſome of them 
| have already declared; at leaft fo far as to reſolve 


| men about promoting a manufacture, by the ſuc- 
| cls of which they only of all men are to be ſuf- 
| ſerers. Perhaps the giving even a farther encou- 


ſet of men, who might on many accounts be ſo 
| uſeful to this purpoſe, would be no bad method of 
having the great end of the bill more effectually 
anſwered: but this is what they are far from de- 


| firing ; all they petition for, is no more than to 


| fellow ſubjects. 


which flax and hemp are ſown, but alſo ſettle the 


| cumbent or farmer is to pay for each annual ſurvey. 


* It ſhould be—* have Heeren. 


care, by having their beſt arable lands turned to 
| flax and hemp, which are reckoned great impo- 


| they hitherto have * ſhewed in the introducing and 


| not to give themſelves any more trouble than other 


| ragement than the law does, as it now ſtands, to a 


continue on the fame footing with the reſt of their 
| If this modus of paying by the acre be to paſs 
into a law, it were to be wiſhed, that the ſame law 
would not only appoint one or more ſworn ſur- 
| veyors in each pariſh to meaſure the lands, on 


price of ſurveying, and determine whether the in- 


Wichout ſomething of this kind there muſt con- 


Vor. X. U Rantly 
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ſtantly be difoutes between them, and the neivh. 
bouring juſtices of peace muſt be teaſed as often 


LE * — —„— 2 —¾ = 
* 


are put in a better light, and the reſt did not occur 
to me. I ſhall deliver them in the author's own 
words. 5 


and, if not of d divine original, Jet at leaſt of great 


lands, for many centuries paſt, have been made 
and taken, ſubject to the demand of tit] ies, and 
: thoſe lands ſold < and taken eng o muc h the cheaper 
on that account. „„ 


of parliariont, ſo much value is taken from the 
proprietor of the tithes, and veſted in the props jetor 
of the lands, or his head tenants. 
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as thoſe diſputes happen. 

I had written thus far, when a paper was ſent 
to me with ſeveral reaſons againſt the bill, ſome 
whereof, although they have been already touched, 


. but tithes are the patrimony of the church; 


antiquity. | 
TI. That all purchaſes and | leaſes of titheabl 


II. That if any la nds are empted from tithes, 


or the leg gal demands of ſuch tithes leſſened by ad | 
cler 


Lad 
J der | 
| T 

E {effi 

| tiths 
C chat 
an e 

fello 


| of | 


IV. That no innocent unoffending perſon can 
be ſo deprived of his property, without the greal 
violation of common Juſtice. 

V. That to do this upon a proſpec of eneoi. 
raging the linen or any other manufacture, is adQ- 
ing upon a very miſtaken and unjuſt ſuppoſition; 
inaſmuch as the price of the lands, fo occupicy, 
will be no way lellened to the farmer, by ſuch! 
law. 


Þ gage 


. 
* 
8 
75 


VI. Thi 
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VI. That the clergy are content cheerfully to 
bear (as they now do) any burden in common 
| with their fellow ſubjects, either for the ſupport of 
| his majeſty's government, or the encouragement of 


x the trade of the nation ; but think it very hard 
l that they ſhould be Engled out to pay heavier 
i WW taxes than others, at a time when, by the decreaſe 
nok the value of their PACING, they are lets able to 


| bear them. 


„ VII. That the legiſlature ] has heretofore diſtin- 
5 | ouiſhed the clergy by exemptions, and not by ad- 
WWE ditional loads; and the preſent clergy of the king- 
Me ö dom, hope they have not deſerved worſe of tho 
& keiſlature, than their predeceſſors, 
VIII. That, by the original conſtitution X theſe : 
E kingdoms, the clergy had the ſole right of taxing 
Pes themſelves, and were in poſſeſſion of that right as 
Wo | low as the Reſtoration ; and if that right be now 
. | devolved upon the commons, by the ceſſion of the 


clergy. 


ani 
pied fellow ſubjects. And that ſome tithes in the hands 


Jer impropriators, are under ſet ttlements and mort- 


65s 


ES That 


— ION 


1 clergy, the commons can be conſidered, in this 
| caſe, in no other licht, than as the guardians of the 


. That, beſide thoſe tithes a always in the poſ- 
| ſelſion of the clergy, there are ſome portions of 
| tithes lately come into their poſſeſſion by purchaſe; 
; that if this clauſe ſhould take place, they would 
* j not be allowed the benefit of theſe purchaſes, upon 
an equal foot of advantage, with the reſt of their 
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_ X. That the gentlemen of this houle ſhould 
| conſider, that loading the clergy is loading their 
own younger brothers and children; with this ad- 


ditional grievance, that it is taking from the 


younger and Poorer, to give to the elder and 


richer; and, 


Laſtly, That, if it were at any time Ju and 
pr oper to do this, it would however be too ſevere 
to do it now, when all the tithes of the kingdom 


are known, for ſome years paſt, to have fank 


above one third part in their value. 


Any income in the hands of the clerg oy, is at 


leaſt as uſeful to the publick, as the ſame i income in 
the hands of the laity. 
It were more reaſonable to grant the clergy | in 
three parts of the nation an additional ſupport, than 
* to diminiſh their preſent ſubſiſtence. 


Great employments are and will be in the hand 


of Engliſhmen; nothing left for the younger ſon 


of . but vicarages, tide-waiters places, &c. 


a therefore no reaſon to make them worſe. 
5 The modus upon the flax in England affect 
8 only lands reclaimed ſince the year 1690, and is at 
the rate of five ſhillings the Engliſh acre, which is 
equivalent to eight ſhillings and cight pence Iriſh, 
and that to be ad before the farmer remove it 
from the field. Flax is a manufacture of little con- 
; ſequence in England, but is the ſtaple in Ire- 
land; and if it increaſes (as it probably will) mult 
in many — joſtle out corn, becauſe it is more 


gainful. 
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The clergy of the eſtabliſned church, have no 
intereſt, like thoſe of the church of Rome, diſtinct 
from the true intereſt of their country; and there- 
| fore ought to ſuffer under no diſtinct impoſiti ons cr 
taxes of any kind. | 

The bill for ſettling the modus of flax in Eng- ; 
land, Was brought | in the firſt year of the reign of SY 
king George I. when the clergy lay very unjuſtly | 
under the imputation of ſome diſaffection; and to 
| encourage the bringing in of ſome fens in Lincoln- 
| ſhire, which were not to be continued under flax; 
but it left all lands, where flax had been ſown 
| before that time, under the ſame condition of tith- 
ing, in which they were before the paſſing of that 
| bill: whereas this bill takes away what the clergy 
are actually poſſeſſed 1 5 5 
| That the woollen manufacture is the ſtaple of 
England, as the linen is that of Ireland; yet no 
attempt was ever made in England, to reduce the 
tithe of wool, for the encouragement of that ma- 
nufacture. This manufacture has already been 
remarkably favoured by the clergy, who have hi- 
therto been generally content with leſs than half, 
| ſome with ſix-pence a garden, and ſome have 
| taken nothing. 1 
| Employments, they ſay, have been taxed ; the 
reaſons for which taxation will not hold with re- 
gard to property, at leaſt till employments be- 
come inheritances. The commons always have 
had ſo tender a regard to property, that they 
never would mer r any law to paſs, vrhereby any 
5 5 U 3 particular 
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particular perſons might be aggrieved without their 
own conſent. Bas ; 


N, B. Some alterations have been made in the 
bill about the Modu, ſince the above paper 
was written; but they are of little moment, 
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ACE COUNT 
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COURT and EMPIRE of TAPAN. 


Written in MDCCXXVIIL 


> EGOGE * was the thirty-ſourth Emperor of 
Japan, and began his reign in the year 241 8 
of the Chriſtian æra, 8 40 Nena, * 


Princeſs who governed with great felicity. 


There had been a revolution in that empire about 
wrenty-ſix years before, which made ſome breaches 
in the hereditary line; and Regoge, ſucceſſor to 


Nena, although of the royal TOY. was a diſtant 


relation. 
There were two violent parties in the empire, 


which began in the time of the revolution above- 
mentioned; and at the death of the empreſs Nena, 
were in the higheſt degree of animoſity, each 
charging the other with a deſign of introducing new 
Gods, and changing the civil conſtitution. The 
names of theſe two parties were } Huſiges and 
; Jones, The latter were thoſe whom Nena the late 


King George. ＋ Queen Anne. 
W LOIgs. and Tories. 
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empreſs moſt favoured towards the end of her reign, 
and by whoſe advice ſhe governed. 

The Hulige faction, enraged at their loſs of 
power, made private applications to Regoge, du- 


ring the life of the empreſs; which Prevailed ſo 
far, that upon her death, the new emperor wholly 
; diſgraced the Yortes, and employed only the Hu- 
ſiges 1 in all his air The Japaneſe author highly 
blames his imperial majeſty's proceeding in this 


affair ; becauſe it was allowed on all hands, that 


he had then a happy opportunity of reconciling 
parties for ever, by a moderating ſcheme. But he, 
on the contrary, began his reign by openly dif- 
gracing the principal and moſt popular Wortes, 
ſome of which had been chiefly inſtrumental in 
_ raiſing him to the throne. By this miſtaken ſtep, 
he occaſioned a rebellion : winch, although it were 
ſoon quelled by ſome very ſurprizing turns of for- 
tune; ; yet the fear, whether real or pretended, of 


new attempts, eng: aged him in ſuch immenſe 


charges, that inſtead of clearing any part of that 
prodigious debt, left on his kingdom by the former 
war, which might have been done, by any toler- 
able management, in twelve years of the moſt pro- 


found peace, he left his empire loaden with a val 


addition to the old incumbrance. 


This prince, before he ſuccceded to the empire of 


Japan, was king of Tedſu, a dominion ſeated on 


the continent, to the weſt fide of Japan. Tedſu 
was the place of his birth, and more beloved by 
him than his new empire z ; for there he ſpent ſome 


months almoſt every year, and thither was ſup- 


pole 
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poſed to have conveyed great ſums of money, 
| ved out of his imperial revenues. 
There were two maritime towns of great im- 
| portance bordering upon Tedſu: of theſe he pur- 
| chaſed a litigated title; and to ſupport | it, was 
| forced not only to entrench deeply on his Japaneſe 
| revenues, but to engage in alliances very dangerous 
| to the Japaneſe empire. 

| Japan was at that time a limited monarchy, 
which, ſome authors are of opinion, was intro- 
| duced there by a detachment from the numerous 0 
army of Brennus, who ravaged a great part of 
Aſia; and thoſe of them who fixed in Japan, left 
behind them that kind of military inſtitution, 
which the Northern people in enſuing ages carried 
| through moſt parts of Europe; the generals be- 
coming kings, the great officers a ſenate of nobles, 
| with a repreſentative from every centenary of pri- 
| rate ſoldiers; and in the aſſent of the majority in 
theſe two bodies, conſirmed by the general, the 
ꝑegillature conſiſted. 

| I need not farther explain a matter fo univerſally 
known; but return to my ſubject. 

The e faction, by a groſs piece of negli- 
gence in the Yortes, had fo far infinuated them- 
| ſelves and their opinions into the favour of Regoge, 
| before he came to the empire, that this prince 
ö irmly believed them to be his only true friends, 
and the others his mortal enemies. by this opi- : 
nion he governed all the actions of his reign. 


-Fhe 
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- The emperor died ſuddenly, in his Journey to 
Tedſu; where, according to his uſual cuſtom, l 
was going to pals the ſummer. 
This prince, during his whole reign, continued 
an abſolute ſtranger to the language, the manners, 
the laws, and the religion of Japan; and paſſing 
his whole time among old miſtreſſes, or a few pri- 
vados, left the whole management of the empire in 
the hands of a miniſter, upon the condition of be- 
ing made ealy 1 in his perſonal revenues, and the 
management of parties in the ſenate. His laſt mi. 
niſter *, who governed in the moſt ar rbitrary man- 
ner for ſeveral year s, he was thought to hate more 
than he did any other perſon f in Japan, except his 
only ſon, the heir to the empire. The diflike he 
bore to the former was, becauſ. ſe the miniſter, under 
: pretence that he could not £ govern the ſenate with- 
out diſpoling of employments among them, would 
not ſaffer his maſter to oblige one ſingle perſon, 
but diſpoſed of all to his own relations 110 de- 
pendants, But, as to that continued and virulent 
hatred he bore to the prince his ſon, from the be- 
ginning of his reign to his death, the hiſtorian has 
not accounted for it, farther than by various con- 
jectures, which do not deſerve to be related. 
The miniſter above-mentioned was of a family 
not contemptible, had been early a ſenator, and 
from his youth a mortal enemy to the Vortes. He 
had been formerly diſgraced in the ſenate, for ſome 
frauds in the management of a public truſt. Is 


Sir Robert Walpole. 


was 
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Was perfectly ſkilled, by long practice, in the ſe- 


| atorial forms; and dextrous in the purchaſing of 
votes, from thoſe who could find their accounts 
better in complying with his meaſures, than they 
could probably loſe by any tax that might be 
charged on the kingdom. He ſeemed to fail, in 
point of policy, by not concealing his gettings; 
never ſcrupling openly to lay out vaſt ſums of mo- 
| ney in paintings, buildings, and purchaſing eſtates; 
when it was known that upon his firſt coming into 
| buſineſs, upon the death of the empreſs Nena, his 
fortune was but inconſiderable. He had the moſt 

| boldneſs, and the leaſt magnanimity that ever any 
| mortal was endowed with. By enriching his rela- 
| tions, friends, and dependants, in a moſt exorbi- 
| tant manner, he was weak enough to imagine that 
he had provided a ſupport againſt an evil day. 
| He had the beſt among all falſe appearances of 
courage 3 which was, a moſt unlimited aſſurance, 
whereby he would ſwagger the boldeſt men into a 
| dread of his power ; but had not the ſmalleſt por- 
| tion of magnanimity, growing jealous, and dif- 
| 2 85 every man, who was Known to bear the 
leaſt civility to tale he diſliked. He had ſome 
. ſmattering in books, but no manner of po- 
liteneſs; nor, in his whole life, was ever known 
to advance any one perſon, upon the ſcore of wit, 
learning, or abilities for buſineſs. The whole 
hyſtem of his miniſtry was corruption; and he never 
are bribe or penſion, without frankly telling the 
receivers what he expected from them, and rome 
| 4 ening 
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ening them to put an end to his bounty, if they 
failed to comply in every circumſtance. 
A ſew months before the emperor's s death, there 
was a deſign concerted between ſome eminent per. 
| ſons of both parties, whom the deſperate ſlate of 
the empire had united, to accuſe the miniſter at the 
firſt meeting of a new-choſen ſenate, which wa; 
then to aſſemble according to the laws of that em. 
pire. And it was believed, that the vaſt expence 
he muſt be at, in chooſing an aſſembly proper for 
his purpoſe, added to the low ſtate of the treaſury, 
the encreaſing number of penſioners, the great dif- 
content of the people, and the perſonal hatred of 
the emperor, would, if well laid open in the ſe— 
nate, be of weight enough to ſink the miniſter, | 
: when it ſhould appear to his very penſioners and ere: 
creatures, that he could not e them much vou 


; longer. . ” my 
While this ſcheme 1 was 1n agitation, an account Wl L 
came of the emperor” s death; and the prince his | 2 or 


. ſon,. with univerſal Joy, mounted the throne of WI litt! 
Japan. 1 . chi 
The new emperor had always lived a 11 5 the 
life, during the reign of his father; who, n hi | perf 
annual abſence, never truſted him more than once mat 
with the reins of government, which he held b tate 
| evenly, that he became too popular, to be confidel Wi peo 
ia any more. He was thought not unfavourabl: | whe 
to the Yortes, at leaſt not altogether to approve the | uit 
virulence, wherewith his father proceeded ag 
K. George II. 1 
them; 
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them ; 3 therefore, immediately upon his ſuc- 
-efion, the principal perſons of that denomination 


ment; whom he received with great courteſy, and 
| {me of them with particular marks of diſtinction. 

| The prince, during the reign of his father, hav- 
| ing not been truſted with any public charge, em- 
| ployed his leiſure in learning the language, the re- 


| neſe; wherein he received great information, 
among others, from Nomptoc *, maſter of his 
| finances, and preſident of the ſenate, who ſecretly 


ing to do any good with the Father: had, with 
ö great induſtry, {kill, and decency, uſed his endea- 


prince. 

| Upon the news of the former emperors 8 death, 
grand council was ſummoned of courſe, where 
| little paſſed beſide directing the ceremony of pro- 
| claiming the ſucceſſor. But, in ſome days after, 


perſons in whom he could chiefly confide, and 


| people, convoked another aſſembly of his council; 
wherein, after ſome time ſpent in general buſineſs, 


* Sir Spencer Compton, ſpeaker 1 the houſe of commons. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer. 


came, in ſeveral bodies, to kiſs the hem of his gar- 


| ligion, the cuſtoms, and diſpoſition, of the Japa- 
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hated Lelop-Aw, the miniſter ; and likewiſe from 
| Ramneh +, a moſt eminent ſenator who, deſpair- 
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| vours to inſtil good. principles into the Young. 


| the new emperor, having conſulted with thoſe 
maturely conſidered. in his own mind the preſent 


late of his affairs, as well as the diſpoſition of his 


| fitable to the preſent emergency, he directed 


Lelop- 


— = 
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Lelop-Aw to give him, in as ſhort terms as he 
conveniently could, an account of the nation's 
debts, of his management in the ſenate, and his 
negociations with foreign courts: which that mi. 
niſter having delivered, according to his uſual man- 
ner, with much aſſurance and little ſatisfaction, the 
Emperor deſir Ba to be fully latisfied 1 in the follow 
ing particulars : 

Whether the vaſt expence of ook uch 
1 members into the ſenate, as would be content to do 
the public buſineſs, were abſolutely necefſary ? 
Whether thoſe members, thus choſen in, would 
croſs and impede the neceſſary courſe of affairs, 
unleſs they were ſupplied with great ſums of mo- 
ney and continued penſions? 
Whether the ſame corruption and perverſen els 
: were to be expected from the nobles? 

Whether the empire of Japan were in ſo low a 
condition, that the imperial envoys at foreign 
courts mult be forced to purchaſe alliances, or pre- 
vent a war, by immenſe bribes given to the mi- 
niſters of all the neighbouring princes? | 
Why the debts of the empire were ſo prodi- 
giouſly advanced, in a peace of twelve years at 
home and abroad? = 

Whether the Yortes 1 were e univerſally enemies to 
the religion and laws of the empire, and to the 
imperial family now reigning ? 1 

Whether thoſe perſons, whoſe revenues conf 
in the lands, do not give ſurer pledges of fidelity 


to the publick, and are more intere ſted in the wel- 
fare 


it 
ty 


ol 
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are of the empire, than others, whoſe fortunes 
conſiſt only in money? 

And becauſe Lelop-Aw, for ſeveral years paſt, 
had engrotied the whole adminiſtration, the em- 
peror ſignified, that from him alone he expected 
an anſwer. 


This miniſter, Who had agacity enough to cul- 
tirate an intereſt in the young prince's family, du- 


; ring the late emperor's lite, received early intelli- ä 


ence from one of his emiſſaries, of what Was in- 
ar at the council, and had ſufficient tii me to 


frame as plauſible an anſwer, as his cauſe and con- 5 
duct would allow. However, having deſtred a 
| {ew minutes to put his thoughts in order, ne dcli- 
vered them! in the following manner: 


8 LR, 


* Upon this ſhort unexpected war: ning, to an- 


| © ſwer your imperial ma; jeſty s queries, I ſhould 
ö be wholly at a loſs, in your myeſty's auguſt 


* preſence, and that of this moſt noble aftembly, if 


„f 
8 | were armed with a weaker defence than my 


own loyalty and integrity; and the proſperous 


| © ſucceſs of my endeavours. 


60 . 155 
It is well known, that the death of the em- 
* preſs Nena, happened in a moſt __—_ culous 


EE. 
juncłure; and that if {he had lis vo months 


longer, your illuſtrious family Ny ald! have bee 
deprived of your right; and we ſhould have 
* feen a uſurper upon your throne, who would 
„ have. wholly changed the Colt ation of this 
* empire, both civil and ſacred; and, although 
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ther, was effected by a continual ſeries of mi- 
racles. The truth of this appears, by that un- 
natural rebellion which the Yortes raiſed, with- 
out the leaſt provocation, in the firſt year of the 
late emperor's reign ; which may be ſufficient tg 


denomination, was, is, and will be for ever, a 
favourer of the pretender, A: mortal enemy to 


your illuſtrious family, and an introducer of 
new gods into the empire. Upon this founda- 
* tion was buil t the whole conduct of our affairs: 
2 and ſince a great majority of the kingdom, was 
at that time reckoned to favour the Vortes 
faction, who, in the regular courſe of election, 


muſt certainly have been choſen members of the 
 * ſenate then to be convoked ; it was neceſſary, by 


1” 


* ſuch a manner, that your majeſty's father might 
* have a ſufficient number, to weigh down thc 
ſcale on his fide, and thereby carry on thobe 


| * meaſures, which could only ſecure him and Its 


ce 


„ family in the poſſeſſion of the empire. Te 
« ſupport this original plan, I came into 5 ſer- 
06; 
themſelves every day more neceflary, upon the 
chooling of a new ſenate, I found the charges 


to increaſe; and that after they were choſen, 


that empreſs died in a moſt opportune ſeaſon, 
yet the peaceable entrance of your majeſty's 5 


convince your majeſty, that every ſoul of that 


the force of money, to influence elections in 


vice: but, the 3 of the ſenate knowing 


they inſiſted upon an increaſe of their penſions; 
becauſe they well knew, that the work could nat 


be carried on without them : and I was more 
enen 
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10 general in my donatives, becauſe I thought it 


was more for the honour of the crown, that 
every vote ſhould paſs without a diviſion; and 
that when a debate was propoſed, it ſhould im- 
1ediately be quaſhed by putting the queſtion. 
« $iR, The date of the preſent ſenate is ex- 
pired, and your imperial majeſty is now to con- 
voke a new one ; which, I confeſs, will be ſome- 


what more expenſive than the laſt, becauſe the 
Yortes, from your favourable reception, have 


begun to re-aſſume a ſpirit, whereof the coun- 
try had ſome intelligence; and we know, the 
majority of the people, without proper manage= 
ment, would be ftill in that fatal intereſt, How- 


ever, I dare undertake, with the charge only of 


four hundred thouſand fprangs *, to return as 


3, great a majority of ſenators of the true ſtamp, 


as your majeſty can deſire. As to the ſums of 


money paid in foreign courts, I hope, in ſome 
years, to eaſe the nation of them, when we and 


our neighbours come to a good nude eng. 
However, I will be bold to ſay, they are cheaper 
than a war, where Four majeſty 1 is to be a prin- 


cipal. 
FE * The penſions indeed to ſenators and other per- 


ſons, muſt needs increaſe, from the reſtiveneſs 
of ſome, and ſcrupulous nature of others; and 
the new members, who are unpractiſed, muſt 
have better encouragement. However, I dare | 


undertake to bring the eventual charge within 


„About a million ſterling. 


Vor, X. R- 8 eight 


the wheels of government will not turn; or 4 
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eight hundred thouſand ſprangs. « But, to make 
te this eaſy, there ſhall be new funds raiſed, of 
© which I have ſeveral ſchemes ready, with 
« taxing bread or fleſh, which hall be reſerved to 
© more preſſing occaſions. : 
« Your majeſty knows, it is the laudable cuſ- 
„ tom of all Eaſtern princes, to leave the whe 
“ management of affairs, both civil and military, 
„to their viſirs. The appointments for your fi- 
« mily and private purſe, ſhall exceed thoſe of 
60 your predeceſſors: you ſhall be at no trouble 
« farther than to appear ſometimes in council, and 
& leave the reſt to me: you ſhall hear no clamout 
« or complaints : your ſenate ſhall, upon occaſion, 
60 declare you the beſt of princes, the father d 
your country, the arbiter of Afia, the defende 
of the oppreſſed, and the delight of mankind. 
= Sir, Hear not thoſe who would, moſt falle] 
© impiouſly, and maliciouſly, inſinuate that Ki 
government can be carried on, without that 
“ wholeſome neceſſary expedient, of ſharing tle 
* public revenue with your faithful deſerving f. 
„ nators, This, I know, my enemies are ple caſe 
« to call bribery and corruption. Be it ſo : but! 
« inſiſt, that without this bribery and corruption 


& leaſt will be apt to take fire, like other "wheel 
65 unleſs they be greaſed at proper times. If at 
7 « angel from heaven ſhould deſcend, to goren 
this empire, upon any other ſcheme than whit 
« our enemies call corruption, he muſt return trol 
= whence he came, and leave the work undone, 
| | HET. . dll 
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« SIR, It is well known we are a trading na- 


* tion, and conſequently cannot thrive in a bar- 


cain, where nothing 1s to be gained. The poor 
electors, who run None their ſhops or the plough, 


for the ſervice of their country; are they not to 


be conſidered for their labour and their loyalty ?. 


The candidates, who, with the hazard of their 


perſons, the loſs of their characters, and the ruin 
of their fortunes, are preferred to the ſenate, in 


a country where they are ſtrangers, before the 
very lords of the foil; are they not to be re- 
warded for their zeal to your majeſty's ſervice, 
and qualified to live in your metrop olis as be= : 
comes the luſtre of their ſtations? 
« SIR, If I have given great numbers of the 


moſt profitable” cinployinemnts, among my own 


relations and neareſt allies, it was not out of any 
partiality ; but becauſe I know them beſt, and 


can beſt depend upon them. I have been at the 
pains to mould and cultivate their opinions, 


Abler heads might probably have heen found; 


but they would not be equally under my ee 
tion. A huntſman who has the abſolute com- 
mand of his dogs, will hunt more effectually, 


than with a better pack, to whoſe manner and 
cry he is a ſtranger 


| + SIR; Upon 25 whole, . will appeal to all 


thoſe who beſt knew your royal father, whether 
that bleſſed monarch had ever one anxious 
thought for the publick, or diſappointment, or 
uneaſineſs, or want of money for all his occa- 
ions, during the time of my adminiſtration? 

-X 2 $ And 
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And how happy the people confeſſed themſelve: 


% to be, under ſuch a king, I leave to their Own 
„ numerous addreſſes; which all politicians wil 
allow, to be the moſt infallible proof, how any 
* Nation ſands affected to their lovereign.“ 


: Lelop-Ave Tv, having ended his peel and ſtrucl 
his forehead thrice againſt the table, as the cuſtom 
is in Japan, fat down with great complacency ct 
mind, and much applauſe of his adherents, as 
might be obſerved by their countenances and thei 
whiſpers. But the emperor's behaviour was re- 
markable; for, during the whole harangue, he 
appeared equally attentive and uneaſy. After a 
ſhort pauſe, his majeſty commanded that ſome 
other counſellor ſhould deliver his thoughts, either 


to confirm or object againſt what had been ſpoken 


8 by Lelop-Aw. 
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MR. M'CULLA'S PROJECT about HALF- 
] PENCE, and a new one propoſed. : 
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SIR, 


0 deſire to know my opinion concerning 
; Mr. MCulla' s project, of circulating notes, 
, hd on copper, that ſhall paſs for the value of 
halfpence and pence. I have ſome knowledge of 5 
| the man ; and, about a month ago, he brought me 
his book, with a couple of his halfpenny notes: 
| but I was then out of order, and he could not be 
admitted. Since that time, I called at his houſe, 
where I diſcourſed the whole affair with him as 
| thoroughly as I could. I am altogether a ſtranger 
J to his character. He talked to me in the uſual 
t ſtyle, with a great profeſſion of zeal for the public 
: 800d; which 1 is the common cant of all projectors 
in their bills, from a firſt miniſter of ſtate down to 
a corn- cutter. But 1 ſtopped him ſhort, as I would 
bare done a better man; becauſe it is too groſs a 
E practice to paſs at any time, and eſpecially 1 in this 
1 | age, where we all know one another ſo well. Yet, 
| Vhoever propoſes any . which may prove. 
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to be a public benefit, I ſhall not quarr el, if i it prove 
likewiſe very beneficial to himfelf. It is certain, 


that, next to the want of filver, our greateſt ai 
treſs in point of coin is the want of ſmall change, 
which may be ſome poor relief for the defect of 
the former, fince the crown will not pleaſe to tale 
that work upon them here, as they do in E ngland. 
One. thing! in Mr. M*Culla's book is certainly right, 
that no law hinders me from giving a Payable Note 
upon leather, wood, copper, braſs, iron, or any 
other material (except: gold or ſilver) as wel i 
upon Paper. The queſtion is, whether I can ſue 
him on a copper bond, where there is neither! hand 
nor ſeal, nor witneſſes to prove it. To ſupply 
this, he has pr opoſed, that the mater ials upon 
which this note 18 written, ſhall ve in ſome degree 
of value equal to the debt. But that is one pri- 


cipal matter to be inquired into. His ſcheme 1 1 
this: 


He gives you a piece 5 copper for a halfpenny 


or penny, ſtampt with a promiſſory note to pay 
you twenty pence for every pound of copper notes, 
whenever you ſhall return them. Eight and forty 
of theſe halfpenny pieces are to weigh a pound; 
and he ſells you that pound, coined and ſtamped, 
for two ſhillings : by which he clearly g gains a little 


more than 16 per cent. that is to 275 two Pe Ence in 
every ſhilling, 


This will certainly ariſe to a great fg: if he 
ſhould circulate as large a quantity of his notes 4 


the kingdom, under the great dearth of ſilver, may 


very probably require: enough indeed to make an 
| Ing 


ee 
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rin tradeſman's fortune; which, however, I 
hould not repine at in the leaſt, if we could be 
ſure of his fair dealing. It was obvious for me to 
raiſe the common oObjection, why Mr. M<Culla 
would not give {ſecurity to pay the whole ſum to 
any man who returned him his copper notes, as 
my lord Dartmouth and colonel Moor were, by 


| their patents, obliged to do. To which he gave 


me ſome anſwers plauſible enough. Firſt, He 
« conceived his coins were much nearer to the 1 in- 
& trinſic value, than any of thoſe coined by pa- 
* tents, the bulk and goodneſs of the metal equal- 
„ ling the beſt Engliſh halfpence made by the 
* crown : That he apprehended the ill-will of en- 


| © vious and defigning people; who, if they found 


him to have a great vent for his notes, ſince he 
as wanted the protection of a patent, might make I; 
run upon him, which he could not be able to 
ſupport : And laſtly, that, his copper (as is al- 
ready ſaid) being equal 1 in value and bulk to the 
Engliſh halfpence, he did not apprehend they 
ſhould ever be returned, unleſs a combination, 
proceeding, from bite and . might be 
formed againſt him.“ 5 


But there are ſome points in his 1 which 


66 


I cannot well anſwer for; nor do I know whether 


he will be able to do it Minne The firſt is, whe- 
ther the copper he gives us will be as good as what 
the crown provided for the Engliſh halfpence and 


' farthings; and, ſecondly, whether he will always 


continue to give us as good; and thirdly, when he 
Will think fit to ſtop his hand, and give us no more? 


'S 4 for 
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for I ſhould be as ſorry to be at the > mercy of Mr, 
Mc*Culla, as of Mr. Wood. 
There is another difficulty of the laſt ! import 
ance. It is known enough that the crown is 
ſuppoſed to be neither gainer nor loſer by coin- 
age of any metal: for they ſubtract, or ought 
to ſubtract, no more from the intrinſic value than 
what will juſt pay the charges of the mint; and 
how mnch that will amount to is the queition. By 
what I could gather from Mr. M*Culla, good cop- 
per is worth fourteen pence per pound. By this 
computation, if he ſells his copper notes for two 
hillings the pound, and will pay twenty pence 
back, then the expence of coinage for one pound 
of copper muſt be ſixpence, which is 30 fer cent, 
The world ſhould be particularly alle on thi 
_ article, before he vends notes; for the diſcount of 
0 per cent. is prodigious, and vallly more than I can 
conceive it ought tobe. For, if we add to that propor- 
tion the 16 per cent. which he avows to keep for his 
own profit, there will be a diſcount of about 46 fer 
cent. Or, to reckon, I think, a fairer Way; ; Who- 
Ever buys a pound of Mr. M*<Culla's coin, at two 
ſhillings per pound, carries home only the real 
value of fourteen pence, which is a pound of cop- 
per; and thus he is a loſer of 411. 138. 4d. per 
cent, But, however, this high diſcount of 30 ptr 
cent. will be no objection againſt M*Culla's propoſal; 
becauſe, if the charge of ccinage will honeſtly 
amount to ſo much, and we ſuppoſe his copper 
notes may be returned upon him, he will be the 
greater ſufferer of the two; becauſe the buyer 
1 can 
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Lan loſe but four pence in a pound, and M*Culla 

muſt loſe fix pence, which was the charge of the 

| coinage. 

muſt be ſettled to the general ſatisfaction, before 
ve can fafely take Mr. MeCulla's copper notes for 
| 1 e ; and how he will give that ſatis- 


faction, is not within my knowledge or conjecture. 


| receiving good copper, equal in bulk and fineneſs | 
| to the beſt Engliſh halfpence. 


he makes to himſelf, either out of the weight or 


| propoſes forty-eight to weigh a pound, which he 


| the metal, although it be not above 10 Per cent. 


: viſe ount. 
l For, ſubtracting IO 1 cent. off Git W 
[ worth of copper, it will (to avoid fractions) be 


— 
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Upon the whole, there are ſome points which 155 


| The firſt point is, that we ſhall be always ſure of 


The ſecond point is, to know what allowance 


mixture of his copper, or boch, for the charge 9 
coinage. As to the weight, the matter is ealy by 
his own ſcheme ; for, as [ have ſaid before, he 


} gives you for two ſhillings, and receives it by the 
pound at twenty pence: ſo that, ſuppoſing pure 
copper to be fourteen pence a pound, he makes you 
pay 30 per cent. for the labour of coining, as 1 
have already obſerved, beſides 16 Her cent. when he 
| ſells it. But if to this he adds any alloy, to debaſe 


then Mr. M'Culla's promiſſory notes will, to the 5 
| Intrinſic value of the metal, be above 47 per cent. 


| about ive and a half per cent, in the whole 100l. 
1 which, added to 2j... 5 2s i RE 
4 n 2 lo 0 


will be fer cent. 47 3 4 
| That 
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jection than the pr oject of Wood, may be granted; 
but ſuch a diſcount, where we are not ſure even of 


2 weight on his ſcheme. 


weighed Mr. MCulla's a fourth-part, or 25 fo 
cent.” 
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That we are under. great diſtreſs for change. 


and that Mr. M<Culla's copper notes, on fuppoß⸗ 
tion of the metal being pure, are leſs liable to ob. 


our twenty pence a pound, appear hitherto a dead 


Since I writ this, calling to mind that ] had 
ſome copper halfpence by me, I weighed them 
with thoſe or Mr. Moulla, and obſerved as toe 
lows. 
Firſt, Kabel Mr. M Culla's 8 againſt 
an Engliſh one of king Charles II.; which out- 


Ge likewiſe elated an Triſh. Patrick and David 
halfpenny, which outweighed Mr. M*Culla's 123 
ber cent. It had a very fair and deep impreſſion 
and milled very ſkilfully round. 

I found that even a common Harp halfoenny 
well preſerved, weighed equal to Mr. M*Culla's, 
And even ſome of Wood's halfpence were neat 
equal in weight to his. Therefore, if it be true 
that be does not think Wood" s copper to have been 
faulty, he may probably give us no better. 
I have laid theſe looſe. thoughts together with 

5 little order, to give you, and others who may read 
them, an opportunity of digeſting them better. | 
am no enemy to Mr. M*Culla's project; but | 
would have it put upon a better foot. I own that 

_ this halfpenny of king Charles II., which I weighed 


| againſt Mr. M'Culla's, was of the fair eſt kind 1 had 
: ſeen. 
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| ſeen, However, it is plain, the crown could af- 
| ford it without being a loſer. But it is probable 
| that the officers of the mint were then more ho- 
| neſt than they have ſince thought fit to be; for L 
| confeſs not to have met thoſe of any other year ſo 
| weighty, or in appearance of ſo good metal, among 
| all the copper coins of the three laſt reigns ; yet 
| theſe, however, did much outweigh thoſe of Mr. 
M*Culla ; for J have tried the experiment on a 
| hundred of them. I have indeed ſeen accidentally 
one or two very light: but it muſt certainly have 
been done by chance; or rather 1 ſuppoſe them to 
; be counterfeits. Be that as it will, it is allowed on 
all hands, that good copper was never known to be 
| cheaper than it is at preſent. fo am 1gnorant of the 
ö price, farther than by his informing me that it is 
only fourteen pence a pound; by which, Job- 
| ſerve, he charges the coinage at 30 per cent.; and 
therefore I cannot but think his demands are ex- 
| orbitant, But, to ſay the truth, the dearneſs or 
cheapneſs of the metal does not properly enter into 
the queſtion. What we deſire is, that it ſhould be 
of the beſt kind, and as weighty as can be af- 
; forded ; that the profit of the contriver ſhould be 
t wid from 16 to 8 per cent. and the charge of 
| coinage, if poſſible, from 30 to 10, or 15 at moſt. 

Mr. M*Culla muſt alſo give good ſecurity that 
he will coin only a determinate ſum, not exceeding 

| twenty thouſand pounds; by which, although he 
| ſhould deal with all uprightneſs imaginable, and 
make his coin as good as that I weighed of king 
Charles II. he will, at 16 Per cer, gain three thou- 
1 ſand 


re * 
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| fand two hundred pounds : a very good addition, 


Job toa private tradeſman's fortune ! 


] muſt adviſe him alſo to employ better workmen, = 
and; make his impreſſions deeper and plainer ; by | 
79 which a riſing rim may be left about the edge of hi, Wi 5 
coin, to preſerve the letter from wearing out too ſoon, 4 
He has no wardens, or maſters, or other Officers 
of the mint, to ſuck up his profit; and, ther ws 1 
| can afford to coin cheaper than the crown, if be i 5 
In will but find good materials, proper ind lements 1 
1 and ſkilful workmen. f 115 
Whether this project will ſucceed in Mr. M*Cullay 1 
| hands (which, * it be honeſtly executed, I ſhould 5 
be glad to ſee) one thing I am conſident of, that reg 
| It might be ealily brought to perfection by a ſo- | 1055 
-. ety of nine or ten honeft gentlemen of fortune, b 1 
wh who wiſh well to their country, and would be con- ; (if 
tent to be neither g gainers nor loſers, farther than WE EF 
the bare intereſt a their money. And M.. 7 
MCulla, as being the firſt ſtarter of the ſcheme, aun 
might be conſidered and rewarded by ſuch a ſo- perf 
ciety; whereof, although I am not a man of for- hay, 
tune, I ſhould think it an honour and happinels to whe 
be one, even with bor rowed money upon the belt WF cum 
| ſecurity I could give. And, firſt, I am conlident, WF and 
| without any {kill but by general reafon, that the WP whe 
= charge of coining copper would be very much lels | DOU! 
than 30 per cent. | Secondly, I believe ten thou- lies 
ſand pounds, in halfpence and farthings, would be F ties 
ſüufficient for the whole kingdom, even under our Wi fort) 
i great and moſt unneceſſary diſtreſs for the want 0 MF thoy 
ſilver; and that, without ſuch a diſtreſs, half ti: ed! 
N — 6 ſum | 
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aum would ſuffice, For, I compute and reaſon 
thus: the city of Dublin, by a groſs computation, 

contains ten thoviand families; and I am told by 
| ſhopkeepers, © that, if fiver were as plenty as 
| « uſual, two ſhillings in copper would be nine 
in the courſe of buſineſs, for each family.” But, 

in conſideration of the want of ſilver, I would 
allow five ſhillings to each family, which would 
amount to 2,5001.; and, to help this, I would re- 
| commend a currency of all the genuine undefaced 
I Harp halfpence, which are left of lord Dartmouth's 
and Moor's patents under K. Charles II.; ; and the 
| ſmall Patrick and David for farthings. To the 
| reſt of the kingdom, I would aſſign the 7,500l. 
remaining; jeckoning Dublin to anſwer one fourth 

| of the kingdom, as London 1s judged to anſwer 
| (if [ iniſtake not) one third of England; 1 mean 
| in the view of money only. 3 
| To compute our want of {mall change by the 
number of ſouls in the kingdom, beſide being 
| perplexed, 1s, I think, by no means juſt. They 
have been reckoned at a million and a half; 
E whereof a million at leaſt are beggars in all cir- 
cumſtances except that of wandering about for alms, 
and that circumſtance may arrive ſoon enough, 

when it will be time to add another ten thouſand 

| pounds in copper. But, without doubt, the fami- 

| lies of Ireland, who lie chiefly under the difficul- 
ties of wanting ſmall change, cannot be above 

& forty or fifty thouſand; which the ſum of ten 
| thouſand pounds, with the addition of the faireſt 

: ad 8 would tolerably lupply: for, ij we 
1 Sire 


for coining two thouſand pounds, ſubtracting : 
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give too great a looſe to any projector to pour In 
upon us what he pleaſes, the kingdom will be (hoy 
ſhall I expreſs it under our — circumſtances! 0 
more than undone. 
And hence appears, in a very firong light, the 
villainy of Wood, who propoſed the coinage of one 
hundred and eighty thouſand pounds in copper, 
for the uſe of Ireland; whereby every family in the 
kingdom would be loaded with ten or a dozen 
ſhillings, although Wood might not tranſgreſs the 
| bounds of his patent, and although no counterſcits 
either at home or abroad, were added to the num- 
ber; the contrary to both which would indubitabh 
| A arrived. So ill-informed are great men on 
the other ſide, who talk of a million with as > Ittle 
ceremony as we do of half-a-crown! —_ 
But, to return to the propoſal 15 have made; 
| ſuppoſe ten gentlemen, lovers of their country, 
ſhould raiſe 2001. apiece ; and, from the time the 
money is depoſited as they ſhall agree, ſhould begin 
to charge it with ſeven per cent, for their own ule; 
that they ſhould, as ſoon as poſhble, provide a 
mint and good workmen, and buy copper ſufficient 


fiftch- part of the intereſt of ten thouſand pounds for 
the charges of the tools, and fitting up a place for 

a mint; the other four parts of the ſame interch 
to be ſubtracted equally out of the four remaining 

coinages of 20001. each, with a juſt allowance for 

other neceſſary incidents. Let the charge of coit- 
age be fairly reckoned ; and the kingdom informed 

of it, as well as of tlie price of copper. Let the 
7 coin 
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eoin be as well and deeply ſtamped as it ought, 
rightly coined (wherein I am wholly ignorant) and 
the bulk as large as that of king Charles II. And 
let this club of ten gentlemen give their joint le- 
ſeyen or ten years, and return gold and Gilver with- 


out any defalcation. 
Let the ſame club, or company, when they 


| deſire that they ſhould 1 on for a certain Aan 
| farther. 


to the world of their whole methods of acting. 


gentlemen, * 


——— — — 


Let the metal be as pure as can conſiſt to have it 
curity to receive all the coins they iſſue out for 


have iſſued out the firſt two thouſand pounds, go 
on the ſecond year, if they find a demand, and 
| that their ſcheme has anſwered to their own in- 
| tention as well as to the ſatisfaction of the publick. 
| And, if they find ſeven per cent. not ſufficient, let 
| them ſubtract eight, beyond which I would not 
| have them go. And when they have, in two years, ; 
| coined ten thouſand pounds, let them give public 
notice that they will proceed no farther, but ſhut 
| up their mint, and diſmiſs their workmen ; unleſs 
| the real, univerſal, unſolicited declaration of the 
| nobility and gentry of the kingdom ſhall ſignify a 


1 This company may enter into certain regulations 
| among themſelves ; one of which ſhould be, to 
keep nothing 1 and duly to give an account 


| Give me leave to compute, wholly at random, 
what charge the kingdom will be at, by the inks. 
q of intrinſic value in the coinage of 10,0001. in cop- 
| per, under the management of ſuch a ſociety of 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, It is plain, that inſtead of ſomewhat more 
than 16 per cent. as demanded by Mr. M*Cul lla, 
this ſociety deſires but 8 per cent. 

Secondly, Whereas Mr. M*<Culla charges the ex- 
pence of coĩnage at 30 per cent. I hope and believe 
| this ſociety will be able to perform it at 10. 
Whereas it does not appear that Mr. NC: ulla 
can give any ſecurity for the goodneſs of his cop- 


per, becauſe not one in ten thouſand have the fil 
to diſtinguiſh ; the ſociety will be all 1 chat 


7 theirs ſhall be of the beſt ſtandard. 


Fourthly, That whereas Mr. M'Culla' 8 halfpence 
are one fourth part lighter than that kind coined 
in the time of king Charles II., theſe gentlemen 


wuoiill oblige themſelves to the publick, to give the 


coin of the ſame weight and goodnets with thoſe 
; halfpence, unleſs they ſhall find they cannot afford 
it; and, in that caſe, they ſhall beforehand inform 
the publik ſhew their reaſons, and ſignify how 
large they can make them without being loſers; 
and ſo give over or purſue their icheme, as they 
find the opinion of the world to be. Hower er, | 
do not doubt but they can afford them as large, 
and of as good metal, as the beſt Engliſh halfpence 
that have been coined in the three laſt reigns, 
which very much out-w eigh thoſe of Mr. M*Culla, 
And this advantage will ariſe in proportion, by leſ- 
ſening the charge of coinage from 30 per cent. to 
10 or 15, or 20 at moſt, But I confeſs myſelt in 
the dark on that article: only I think it impoſhible 
it ſhould amount to any proportion near 30 Fel 
cent, ; 5 otherwiſe the coiners ol thoſe counterfei 


halfen 
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halfpence called Raps would have little encourage- 
ment to follow their tr ade. 

But the indubitable advantages, by having the 
8 en in ſuch a lociety, would be the pay- 
g 8 per cent, inſtead of 16, the being ſure of the 

| di and juft weight of the coin, arid the pe- 
| ied to be put to any farther coinage than what was 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſupply the wants and defir es 
| of the kingdom : and all this under the ſecurity of 
| ten gentlemen of credit and fortune, who would 
be ready to give the beſt ſecurity and ſatisfaction, . 
| that they had no deſign to turn the ſcheme into a 
| job. 
| As to any miſtakes I "ON made in computation, | 
they are of little moment; 5 and I ſhall not deſcend 
o low as to juſtify them againſt any caviller. 

The ſtrongeſt objections againſt what 1 offer, and 

: which perhaps may make it appear viſionary, is 

| the difficulty to find half a ſcore gentlemen, ho, 
out of a public ſpirit, will be at the trouble, for no 

| more profit than one per cent. above the legal in- 

| tereſt, to be overſeers of a mint for five years; and 
perhaps, without any juſtice, raiſe the clamour of 
che people againſt them. Beſides, it is moſt cer- 
din that many a ſquire is as fond of a job, and as 
| dextrous to make the beſt of it, as Mr. M*Culla | 
| limfelf, or any of his level. However, I do not 
| doubt but there mend # be ten ſuch perſons in this 
[ town, if they had only ſome viſible mark to know 


ble them at fight. Yet J juſt foreſee another incon- 
pe I eniency; that knaviſh men are fitter to deal with 
feit others of their own denomination; ; While thoſe 


nc | Yor. X. == 4 who 
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who are honeſt and beſt-intentioned may be the iy. 
ſtruments of as much miſchief to the publick, for 
want of cunning, as the greateſt knaves; and more, 
becauſe of the charitable opinion which they Are 
apt to have of others. Therefore, how to Join the 
prudence of the ſerpent, with the innocency of the 
dove, in this affair, is the moſt difficult point. [t 
is not ſo hard to find an honeſt man, as to make 
this honeſt man active, and vigilant, and Lkilful; 
which, I doubt, will require a ſpur of profit greater 
than my ſcheme will afford him, unleſs he will be 
_ contented with the honour of ſerving his country, 
and the reward of a good conſcience. 
After reviewing what [ had written, 1 ſee very | 
well that I have not given any allowance for the 
firſt charge of preparing all things neceſſary f for 
coining, which, I am told, will amount to about 
' 200l. beſide 201. per annum for five years rent of 
a houſe to work in, I can only ſay, that, th 
making in all gool. it will be an addition of nd 
more than 3 per cent. out of 10,0001. 
But the great advantages to the publick, by 
having the coinage placed in the hands of ten gen- 
tlemen ſuch as I have already deſcribe 2d 5 ſuch 
are to be found) are theſe : | 
Firſt, They propoſe no other gain to e ves 
than 1 per cent. above the legal intereſt for the mo- 
ney they advance; which wil hardly afford then 
coffee when they meet at their mint-houſe. 
Secondly, They bind themſelves to make their 
coins of as good copper as the beſt Engliſh hal- 
pence, and as well coined, and of equal weight | 
an 
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and do likewiſe bind themſelves to charge the pub- 
lick with not one farthing for the expence of 
coinage, more than it ſhall really ſtand them in. 

Thirdly y, They will, for a limited term of ſeven 
or ten years, as ſhall be thought proper upon ma- 
ture conſideration, pay gold and ſilver, without 
any defalcation, for all their own coin that ſhall 
; be returned upon their hands. 

Fourthly, They will take care that the 6 
| all have a deep impreſſion, leaving a riſing rim 
on both ſides, to prevent their being def faced in a 
long time; and the edges ſhall be milled. 

b I ſuppoſe they need not be very apprehenſive of 
1 counterfeits, which it will be difficult to make ſo 
as not to be diſcovered : for it is plain that thoſe 
; bad halfpence called Raps, are ſo calily diſtin- 
guiſhed, even from the moſt worn genuine half- 
ö penny, that nobody will now take them for a far- 
thing, although under the great proſont want of 
change, 

I ſhall here ſubjoin fond computations relating 
| to Mr. M-Culla's copper notes, They were ſent to 
| me by a perſon well ſkilled in ſuch calculations: 
and therefore I refer them to the reader. 

Mr. M*Culla charges good copper at fourteen 
pence pe, pound; br L know not. whethe r he 
| means Avoirdupois or Troy weight. 
Avoirdupois is fixteen ounces to 1 Ne 
aan, 65098 grains. 
A pound Troy weight - F560 grains. 
y Mr. M*Culla's copper 13 fourteen} Pence ger pound 
Woirdupois, | | 
| Y 2 — wg 


| 


another, weigh __ - - 524 grains. 


But one pound Avoirdupois weighs, 


The old Patrick and David eee 


Mr. Mc<Culla's av, weighs 131 grains, 
| Which! is equal to 10 + per cent. 


Calles halfpenny weighs == 131 grains 


cent. 


: Weight; therefore, | laying « out only twenty pence, 
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Two of Mr. M<Culla s penny-notes, one with 
By which computation, two ſhillings 
of his notes, which he ſells for one 


pound weight, will weigh = 6288 grains. 


28 above, — — _ brains 


—— 


This difference makes 10 per cent. to M. 
MCulla' s profit, in point of weight. 


weighs = - — 1450 grains. 


: 2 — —— 


The difference i 18 138 


The Engliſh halfpenny of king 
Charles II. weighs 167 grains. 


B ů 2 IIEY 


Thie difference 36 
Which difference allowed, a fifth part is 20 per 


ANOTHER COMPUTATION. 


Mr. MCulla allows his pound of copper (coin— 
age included) to be worth 20 Pence; for which hc 
demands two ſhillings. 

His coinage he Fete at fix pence ger pound 


and 
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profit « — — - 20 
The 11x pence per pound weight, al- 
lowed for coinage, makes per cent. 30 
The want of weight in his halfpenny, N 
compared as above, is per cert. 00 
By all which (viz. coinage, profit, 5 — 
and want of weight) the TOE 60 
loſes her cent. - 


loſe 60 per cent. 
can poſſibly be, will be only thus; X 


| For coinage, inſtead of 10, ſuppoſe, ar at 
moſt, per cent. > — — 20 
For zool. laid out for tools, a mint, and 

houſe rent, charge 3 fer. cent. upon the 


| Ch 858 in all, upon intereſt, 1 9 ph 
| c. per cent. — 5 31 
; 44 gf with all the advantages above- men- 
tioned, of the goodneſs of the metal, the largeneſs 
| of the coin, the deepnels and fairneſs of the im- 


| {elf to ſuch a ſum as they undertake, or as the 
| kingdom ſhall approve ; and laſtly, their paying in 
| gold or ſilver for all their coin returned upon their 


and gaining four pence, he makes be, cent. 


If Mr. M*Culla's coins Will not * and he re- 
fuſes to receive them back, the owner cannot ſell 
| them at above twelve pence per pound ; whereby, 
with the defect of welght of 10 "Ber cent. he Will 
The ſcheme of the ſociety, raiſed as ; high a as it 


For intereſt of their money per „ 8 


coinage of 10 ,0001. N 5 N 


1 preſſion, the aſſurance of the ſociety confining it- 
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hands, without any defalcation, would be of mighty 
benefit to the kingdom; and, with a little ſteadi- 
neſs and activity, could, I doubt not, be caſihy 
compaſſed. 
I would not in this ſcheme recommend the me- 
thod of promiſſory notes, after Mr. M*Culla's man- 
ner; but, as I have ſeen in old Iriſh coins, the 
words CIVITAS DVBLIN. on one fide, with the 
year of our Lord and the Iriſh Earp on the te- 
Verſe. 


CE T7 --R A 


To. THE: 
WrRFETLER 
| OF THE 
OCCASIONAL PAPER. 
[ Vide the Caarranan, 1725. ] 


SIR, 


 LTHOUGH, in one of your papers, vou 


declare an intention of turning them, du- 


; 15 the dead ſeaſon of the year, into accounts of 
domeſtic and foreign intelligence; yet, I think, we 
| your correſpondents ſhould not underſtand your 
meaning ſo literally, as if you intended to reje& in- 


ſerting any other paper, which might probably be 
uſeful for the publick. Neither indeed am J fully 
convinced, that this new courſe you reſolve to take, 
will render you more ſecure than your former lau- 
dauble practice, of inſerting ſuch ſpeculations, as 
were ſent you by ſeveral well-wiſhers to the good 
of the kingdom; however grating ſuch notices 


might be to ſome, who wanted neither power nor 


inclination to relent them at your colt: for, ſince 
TY 4 there 
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there is a direct law againſt {pre ading falſe news, if 
You ſhould venture to tell us in one of the Craft. 
men that the dey of Algiers had got the tooth-ach, 
or the king of Bantam had taken a purge; and 55 
facts ſhould be contradicted | in ſucceeding pa cquets: 
I do not ſee what plea you could offer, to avoid 
the utmoſt penalty of the law, becauſe you are not 
ſuppoſed to be very gracious among thoſe who are 
moſt able to hurt you. 
Beſides, as I take your intentions to ) be lincercly 
meant for the public ſervice ; ſo your original me⸗ 
thod of entertaining and in ruckiag us, will be 
more general, and more uſeful in this ſeaſon of the 
year, when people are retired to amuſements more 
cool, more innocent, and muck more reaſonable, 
than thoſe they have left ; when their paſſions are 
ſubſided or ſuſpended ; when they have no Occa- 
ſions of inflaming themſelves, or each other; 
where they will have opportunities of hearing 
common ſenſe, every day 1 in the week, from their 
tenants or neighbouring farmers; and thereby be 
qualified, in hours of rain or leiſure, to read and 
conſider the advice or information you ſhall ſend 
them. . e 
Another weighty reaſon. why you ſhould not 
alter your manner of writing, by dwindling to a 
news-monger, is, becauſe there is no ſuſpenſion on of 
arms agreed on between you and your adverſarics; 
| who ficht with a ſort of weapons which have two 
wonderful qualities, that they are never to be worn 
out, and are beſt wielded by the weakeſt hands, 
and which the poverty of our language forces me 
| 0 
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to call, by the trite appellations of Scurrility, 


Slander, and Billingſgate. I am far from thinking 


that theſe gentlemen, or rather their employers, 


(for the operators themſelves are too obſcure to be 


gueſſed at) ſhould be anſwered after their own Way, 
ahough. it were poſſible to drag them out of their 
obſcurity : but I wiſh you would inquire what real 


iſe ſuch a conduct is, to the cauſe they have been 


0 largely paid to defend. The author of the three 
| firſt Occaſional Letters, a perſon altogether un- 
known, has been thought to glance (for what rea- 
ſons he beſt knows) at ſome public proceedings, as 
| if they were not agreeable to his private opinions. 
| In anſwer to this, the pamphlcteers retained on the 
other fide, are inſtructed by their ſuperiors, to 
ſingle out an adverſary, whoſe abilities they have 
| moſt reaſon to apprehend ; and to load himſelf, 
his family, and friends, with all the infamy, that 
| a perpetual converlation in Bridewell, Newgate, 
| and the ſtews, could furniſh them; but, at the 
lame time, ſo very unluckily, that the moſt diſtin- 
| guithing parts of their characters, ſtrike directly in 
| the face of their benefactor ; whoſe idea, preſent- 
| ng itfelf along with his guineas perpetually to their 


imagination, occaſioned this deſperate blunder. 


| But, allowing this heap of ſlander to be truth, 
| and applied to the proper perſon ; what is to be the 
ö conſequence ? ? Are our public debts to be the ſooner 


paid; the corruptions that author complains of, to 
| be the ſooner cured ; an honourable peace, or a 
| glorious war, the more likely to enſue; trade to 
| flouriſh; the Oſtend company to be demoliſhed; 

57 Gibraltar 


Ee em dara. > 4 
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Gibraltar and Port Mahon left entire in our poſſeſ. 
ſion; the balance of Europe to be preſerved; the 
malignity of parties to be for ever at an end; none 
but perſons of merit, virtue, genius, and learning 
to be encouraged ? I z2ſk whether any of theſe ef. 
fects will follow, upon the publication of this au- 


thor's libel, even ſuppoſing he could prove every 
ſyllable of it to be true? 


At the ſame time, I am well aſſured, that the 
only reaſon of aſcribing thoſe papers to a particular 
perſon, is built upon the information of a certain 

pragmatical ſpy of quality, well known to act in 
that capacity, by thoſe, into whoſe company he | 
inſinuates himſelf; a fort of perions, who, although 
without much love, efteem, or dread of people in 
preſent power, yet have too much common pru- 
dence, to ſpeak their thoughts with freedom, before 

ſuch an intruder; who, therefore, impoſes grolsly 
upon his maſters, if he makes them pay for a0) 
thing but his own conjectures. 
It is a grievous miſtake in a great miniſter to 
neglect or deſpiſe, much more to irritate, men of 


genius and learning. I have heard one of the 


vile perſons in my time obſerve, that an admi- 
niſtration was to be known and judged, by the ta- 
lents of thoſe who appeared their advocates in 
print. This I muſt never allow to be a oeneral 
rule; yet I cannot but think it prodigioully unfor- 
8 that among the anſwerers, defenders, re- 
pliers, and panegyriſts, ſtarted up in defence of 
preſent perſons and proceedings, there has not yet 
ariſen one, whoſe labours we can read with pa- 

; tienes 
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tience, however we may applaud their loyalty and 
good-will: and all this, with the advantages of 
conſtant ready pay, of natural and acquired venom, 

and a grant of the whole fund of Hlander, to range 
over and riot in as they pleaſe. 

On the other ſide, a turbulent writer of 8 
Gonal Letters, and other vexatious papers, in con- 


himſelf, is able to diſconcert, teaſe, and ſour us, 


| the firſt, and cannot tell how to expreſs the other. 
| In a word, it ſeems to me that all the writers are 
on one ſide, and all the railers on the ether 
However, I do not pretend to aſſert that it is 


who may be drawn, by a very valuable conſidera- 
tion, to undertake his defence: but the misfortune 
I, that the heads of ſuch writers rebel againſt their 
hearts; their genius forſakes them, when they 
would offer to proſtitute it to the ſervice of injuſ- 


tions of things and perſons. 

And this is the beſt argument I can offe Ter in de- 
| fence of great men, who have been of late ſo very 
| unhappy in the choice of their paper-champions : 
although I cannot much commend their good huſ- 
bandry, in thoſe exorbitant payments, of twenty, 
and ſixty guineas at a time, for a ſcurvy pamphlet; 


come 


junction perhaps with one or two friends as bad as 
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whenever he thinks fit, merely by the ſtrength of 
genius and truth ; and after ſo dextrous a manner, 
that when we are vexed to the ſoul, and well know 
the reaſons why we are fo, we are aſhamed to own 


impoſſible for an ill miniſter to find men of wit, 


tice, corruption, party-rage, and lalſe repreſenta- 


ſince che ſort of work they require, i is what will all 
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come within the talents of any one, who has en- 
joyed the happineſs of a very bad education, has 
kept the vileſt company, is endowed with a ſervile 
ſpirit, is maſter of an N purſe, and a heart 
| full of malice. 
But, to ſpeak the truth in fobertels.s it - Fouls 
ſeem a little hard, ſince the old Whiggith principle 
has been recalled, of ſtanding up for the liberty of 
the preſs, to a branes that no man, for ſeveral year, 
_ paſt, durſt venture out a thought, which did not 
ſquare to a point, with the maxims and pracdices 
that then Prevailed: 1 ſay, it is a little hard, that 
the vileſt mercenaries ſhould be countenanced, pre- 
ferred, rewarded, for diſcharging their brutalities 
againſt men oy honour, ouly upon a bare conjce- 
ture. 1 : | 
If it ſhould happen that theſe crolligites have at- 
tacked an innocent perſon, I aſk, what ſatisfaction 
can their hirers give in return? Not all the wealth 
raked together by the moſt corrupt rapacious mi- 
niſters, in the longeſt courſe of unlimited power 
would be ſufficient to atone for the hundredth part 
of ſuch an injury. 
In the common way of thinking, it is a | ſituation 
ſufficient in all conſcience to ſatisfy a reaſonable 
ambition, for a private perſon to command the 
laws, the forces, the revenues of a great kingdom; 
toreward and advance his followers and flatterers as 
he pleaſes, and to keep his enemies (real or ima- 
ginary) in the duſt, In ſuch an exaltation, why 
ſhould he be at the trouble to make uſe of fools to 


found his praaſes, (becauſe | always thought the 
hog 
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lon was hard ſet, when he choſe the aſs for his 
trumpeter) or knaves to revenge his quarrel, at the 
expence of innocent mens reputations ? 7 
| With all thoſe advantages, I cannot ſee why per- 
| fons in the height of power, ſhould be under the 
leaſt concern on account of their reputation, for 
| which they have no manner of uſe; or to ruin 
| that of others, which may perhaps be the only poſ- 
ſeſſion their enemies have left them. Suppoſing 
| times of corruption, which I am very far from 
; doing; if a writer diſplays them in their proper 
| colours, does he do any thing worſe than lending 
| cuſtomers to the ſhop? © Here only, at the ſign of 
« The Brazen Head, are to be fold places and 
| « penſions: beware of counterkeits, and take care 
| © of miſtaking the door.“ 
ö For my own part, I think it very unneceſſary to 
ö give the character of a great miniſter ; in the full- 
| nels of his power, becaule it is a thing that natu- 
| rally does itſelf, and is obvious to che. eyes of all 
| mankind ; for his perſonal qualities are all derived 
| into the moſt minute parts of his adminiſtration, | 
| If this be juſt, prudent, regular, impartial, intent - 
| upon the public good, prepared for preſent exigen- 
| cies, and provident of the future; ſuch is the di- 
rector himſelf in his private capacity: if it be ra- 
| pacious, inſolent, partial, palliating long and deep 
| diſeaſes of the publick, with empirical remedies, 
kale, diſguiſed, impudent, malicious, revengeful; 
you ſhall infallibly find the private life of the con- 
ductor, to anſwer in every point; nay, what is 
ad every tinge of the gout or gravel, will be 
felt 
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felt in their conſequences by the community: ag 
the thief-catcher, upon viewing a houſe broke open, 
could immediately diſtinguiſh, from the manner of 
the workmanſhip, by what hand it was done, 
It is hard to form a maxim againſt which an 
exception is not ready to ſtart up: ſo, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, where the minifter grows enormouſy 
rich, the publick is proportionably poor; as, in a 
private family, the ſteward always thrives the 


| faſteſt, when his lord is running out. 
„ m u „ * t #2 
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PUBLIC ABSURDITIES 


IN ENG LAN p. 


Ti is a common topick of ſatire, bich you will 


dozen obſcure fellows, over a bottle of wine or a 
diſh of coffee, ſhall preſume to cenſure the actions 


government, and new-model the commonwealth; 
the people. It may poſſi Dy be true: and yet I am 
groſsly decerved if any ſober man, of very mode. 
rate talents, when he reflects upon the many ridi- 
of life, which prevail in this kingdom, would not 
with great reaſon be tempted, according to the pre- 
| wile and good men, hey A more reaſon 
| the. bulk, it is in any fort capable of, W hoever 
| fort, if he be a man of common prudence, cannot 


frequently 


hear not only from the mouths of miniſters of 
tate, but of every wh iffler in office, that half a 


of parliaments and councils, to form ſchemes of 


and this uſually ridicuied as a pragmatical diſpoſi- 
tion to politicks, in the very nature and genius of 


culous hurtful maxims, cuſtoms, and general rules 


E {ent turn of his humour, either to laugh, lament, 
or be e j 1 11 15 je were ſanguine 3 pw 
| and virtue from human nature, than, taking it in 
has been preſent at councils or aſſemblies of any 


ö but have obſerved ſuch reſults and opinions to have 


18 
18 
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frequently paſſed a majority, as be would 3s 
aſhamed to advance in private converſation, [ ſay 
nothing of cruelty, oppreſſion, injuſtice, and the 
like, becauſe theſe are fairly to be accounted for in 
all aſſemblies, as beſt gratifying the paſſions and 
intereſts of leaders; which is a point of ſuch high 
conſideration, that all others muſt give place to it, 
But I would be underſtood here to ſpeak only of 
opinions ridiculous, fooliſh, and abſurd ; with con- 
cluſions and actions ſuitable to them, at the lame 
time when the moſt reaſonable propoſitions arc 
often unanimouſly rejected. And as all aſſemblies 
of men are liable to this accuſation, ſo likewife 
there are natural abfurdities from which the wiſef 
ſtates are not exempt ; which proceed leſs from 
the nature of their climate, than that of their go- 
vernment; the Gauls, the Britons, the Span 
and Italians, having retained very little of the chu» 
racters given them in antient hiſtory, | 
By theſe, and the like reflections, I have been 
often led to conſider ſome public abſurdities in our | 
own country, moſt of which are, in my opinion, 
directly againſt the rules of right reaſon, and are 
attended with great inconveniencies to the ſtate. | 
ſhall mention ſuch of them as come into memory; 
without obſerving any method and I ſhall give 
- my reaſon why I take them to be abſurd in their 
nature, and pernicious in their conſequence, 
It is abſurd that any perſon, who profeſſes a dif- 
ferent form of worſhip, from that which is na- 
tional, ſhould be truſted with a vote for electing 
members into the houſe of commons : becaule ever) 
| | mall 
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man 18 full of zeal for his own religion, although 
he regards not morality; - and therefore will endea- 


hi own principles, which, if they be popular, 


frame of government. 


peace or war, is a direct abſurdity: for it is no 


no concern, farther than in conjunction with allies, 


troops paid with our money: but mercenary troops 
| monarchy, or oligarchy. 

it ſhould be ſo to a miniſtry, is a manifeſt acknow- 
| well underſtood wherein their own ſecurity beſt 


| can do any hurt to a tolerable prince or tolerable 


| beſt eſtates in the neighbourhood or county, or at 
leaſt, never of firangers. And ſurely this is at leaſt 
full as requiſite a circumſtance to a legiſlator, as to 


Vor. X. 7h a x Jury 


your to his utmoſt, to bring in a repreſentative of 


may endanger the religion eſtabliſhed ; and which, 
as it has formerly happened, may alter the whole 


A ſtanding army in England, whether in time of - 


part of our buſineſs to be a warlike nation, other- 
wiſe than by our fleets. In foreign wars we have 


whom we may either aſſiſt by ſea, or by foreign | 
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in England, can be of no uſe, except to awe ſe- 
nates, and thereby promote arbitrary power, in a 


That the election of ſenators ſhould be of any 
charge to the candidates, is an abſurdity; but that 


ledgement of the worſt deſigns. If a miniſtry in- 
tended the ſervice of their prince and country, or 


conſiſted, (as it is impoſſible that a parliament 
freely elected, according to the original inſtitution, 


miniſtry) they would uſe the ſtrongeſt methods to 
| leave the people to their own free choice: the 
| members would then confiſt of perſons, who had 
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6k 
pISHOP BURNET'S HISTORY 


"HIS author is in moſt particulars the worl 
qualified for an hiſtorian that ever I met 
wh, His ſtyle 18 rough, full of 1 improprieties, in 
expreſÞ ons often Scotch, and often ſuch as are uſed 

by the meaneſt people. He diſcovers a great ſcar- 
city of words and phraſes, by repeating the ſame | 

| feveral hundred times, for want of capacity to vary 
them. His obſervations are mean and trite, and 
very often falſe. His Secret Hiſtory is generally 
made up of coffee-houſe ſcandals, or at beſt from 
reports at the third, fourth, or fifth hand. The 
account of the Pretender's birth, would only be- 
come an old woman in a chimney- corner. His 
vanity r runs intolerably through the whole book, 
affecting to have been of conſequence at nineteen 
years old, and while he was a little Scotch parſon 
of 40 ads a year. He was a gentleman bor, 
and in the time of his youth and vigour, drew in 
an old maiden daughter of a Scotch Earl to mam 
him. His characters are miſerably wrought, in 
many things miſtaken, and all of them detracting, 
except of thoſe who were friends to the Preſbyte- 
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rans. That early love of liberty he boaſts of, is 
abſolutely falſe; for the firſt book that I believe he 
ever publiſhed, is an entire treatiſe in favour of paſ- 
ye obedience and abſolute power; ſo that his re- 
lections on the clergy, for afferting, and then 
changing thoſe principles, come very improperly 
from him. He is the moſt partial of all writers 
| that ever pretended ſo much to impartiality ; and 
yet I, who knew him well, am convinced that he 
is as impartial as he could poſſibly find in his heart; 
am ſure more than I ever expected from him; 
particularly in his accounts of the Pa piſt and Fa- 
natic plots. This work may be more properly 

| called A Hiſtory of Scotland during the author's 
| time, with ſome digreſſions relating to England, 
| rather than deſerve the title he gives it. For 1 FR 
lieve two thirds of it relate only to. that beggarly 
| nation, and their infigniſicant brangles and factions. 
| What he ſucceeds beſt in, is in giving extracts of 
| argumer:ts and debates in council or parliament. 
| Nothing recommends his book but the recency of 
the facts he mentions, moſt of them being ſtill in 
memory, eſpecially the ſtory of the Revolution; 
| which, however, is not fo well told as might be 
expected from one who affe Ts to have had fo con- 
j liderable a ſhare in it. Af ter all, he was a man of 
generoſity and good-nature, and very communi- 
| cative; but, in his ten laſt years, was abſolutely 
; | party-mad, and fancied he ſaw Popery under every 
| buſh, He has told me many paſſages not men- 
| tioned 3 in this Hiſtory, and many that are, but with 
Tera circumſtances, ſuppreſſed or altered. He 
2 1 never 
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never gives a good character without one eſſential 
point, that the perſon was tender to diſſenters, and 
thought many E in the church ought to be 
: amended. | 


Setting up for a maxim, Laying down for 2 
maxim, Clapt up, and ſome other words and 
Phraſes, he uſes many hundred times. 


Cut out for a Court, a pardoning planet, Clapt 
up, Left in the lurch, The Mob, Outed, A great | 
beauty, Went roundly to work : All theſe phraſe, 
uſed by the vulgar, ſhew him to have kept mean 


 .. illiterate company in his youth. 
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Drawn up and digeſted by 
Firſt printed in the Year 1731, 


FROM HIS OWN MATERIALS. 
DR. J. SWIFT, D. 8. P. D. 


— 
CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHT ON 


THE PRINTER. 


| ADVERTISEMENT, 


HEN Dr. Swift was at "Mig Arthur Acke- 
ſon's, at Markethill, in the county of Ar- 
Re] an old gentleman was recommended to him, 
as being a remarkable cavalier in the reigns of 5 
| Charles II., James I. and William III.; who had 
{ behaved with great loyalty and bravery i in Scotland 
| during the troubles of thoſe reigns, but was ne- 
| pleted by the government, although he deſerved 
great rewards from it. As he was reduced in his 
| circumſtances, Dr. Swift made him a handſome __ 
| preſent ; but ſaid at the ſame time, © Sir, this trifle 
* cannot ſupport you long, and your friends may 
grow tired of you; therefore I would have you 
* contrive ſome honeſt means of getting a ſum of 
| © money, ſufficient to put you into a way of life of 
3 * lupporting yourſelf with independency in your 
| © old age.” To which captain Creichton (for 
| that was the gentleman's name) anſwered, I 
os have tired all my friends, and cannot expect any 
3 ſuch extraordinary favours.” Then Dr. Swift 
| replied, „Sir, I have heard much of your adven- 
| © tures ; that they are freſh in your memory; that 
Jou can tell them with great humour; and that 
* have taken memorandums of them in writ- 
ing.“ To which the captain ſaid, © I have; 


but no one can underſtand them but myſelf. . 
Then 


| « 


papers, and related many adventures to him; 


246 ADVERTISEME NT. 
Then Dr. Swift rejoined, © Sir, get your many. 
4 ſcripts, read them to me, and tell me none but 
4 genuine ſtories; and then I will place them in 
* order for you, prepare them for the preſs, and 
« endeavour to get you a ſubſcription among my 
« friends, as you may do among your own.” The 
captain ſoon after waited on the dean with ! His 


which the dean was ſo kind as to put in order of 


time, to correct the ſtyle, and make a ſmall book 3 

ne! 
of, intitled, Tux MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN Johx 101 
CxEICHTON. A ſubſcription was immediately {et * 
on foot, by the dean's intereſt and recommenda- 1 
tion, which raiſed for the captain above two hun- 


dred pounds, and made the remalning Part of uy 
life Very Wore and m__ 


TO THE 


. 


TR author of theſe Memoirs, captain John 
4 Creichton, is ſtill alive, and reſides in the 
northern part of this kingdom. He is a very ho- 
neſt and worthy man, but of the old ſtamp; and 
it is probable that ſome of his Principles will not 
reliſh very well in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
world. His memoirs are therefore to be received | 
| like a poſthumous work, and as containing facts, 

| which very few alive, except himſelf, can remem- 
ber: upon which account, none of his generous 

ſubſcribers are, in the leaft, anſwerable for many 

opinions, relating to the publick, both in church 
and ſtate, which he ſeems to juſtify; and in the 

vindication of which, to the hazard of his life, and 
the loſs of his fortune, he ſpent the moſt uſeful 
part of his days. Principles, as the world goes, 

are little more than faſhion; and the apoſtle telle | 
us, that © the faſhion of this world paſſeth away.“ 
We read with pleaſure the memoirs of ſeveral 
authors, whoſe party we diſapprove, if they be writ- 
ten with nature and truth. Curious men are de- 
ſirous to ſee what can be ſaid on both ſides; and 
even the virulent flat relation of Ludlow, though 
written in the ſpirit of rage, prejudice, and vanity, 


think, that the memoirs of captain Creichton may | 
not 


does not want its advocates. This inclines me to 


3 TO THE READER. 


not be unnacceptable to the curious of every party; 
becauſe, from my knowledge of the man, and the 
teſtimony of ſeveral conſiderable perſons, of dif- 
ferent political denominations, I am confident, that 
he has not inſerted one paſſage. or circumſtance, 


which he did not know, or, from the beſt intel | 


gence he could get, believe to be true. 


Theſe Memoirs are therefore offered to the work 4 
in their native ſimplicity. And it was not wich 
little difficulty, that the author was perſuaded by his 


friends to recolle& and put them in order, chiefly 


for his own juſtification, and partly by the | hn 


tunity of ſeveral eminent gentlemen, who had a 


mind that they ſhould turn to Tome: profit to the 


author. 


The captain, having made over all his little ellate 
to a beloved daughter, upon her marriage, on the 
condition of being entertained in her houſe for tie 


ſmall remainder of his life, has put it out of his 
_ own power, either to ſupply his incidental wants, 


to pay ſome. long-contracted debts, or to gratily 
his generous nature in being farther uſeful to his 


family: on which accounts, he deſires to return 


his moſt humble thanks to his w orthy ſubſcribers ; | 
: and hopes they will conſider him no tarther than as 


an honeſt, well- meaning man, who, by his ow! 


perſonal courage and conduct, was able to difin- 


guiſh himſelf, under many diſadvantages, to a de- 


Free, that few Private lives have been atten: ded. 


with ſo many fin ngular and extraordinary events, 
Beſide the great fmplicity in the ſtyle and man- 


ger of the author, it is a N valuable circumſtance, 


that 


£ * 
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that his plain relation corrects many miſtaken paſ- 
ſages in other hiſtorians, which have too long paſ- 
ſed for truths; and whoever impartially compares 
both, will probably decide in the captain's favour : 


for, the memory of old men is ſeldom deceived, 


in what paſſed in their youth and vigour of age: 
and if he has, at any time, happened to be miſ- 
taken in circumſtances of time or place (with nei- 
mer of which JL can charge him) it was certainly 
againſt his will. Some of his own perſonal diſ- 
ellos and actions, which he has related, OS be 


almoſt the ſubject of a tragedy. 


Upon the whole, comparing great things to 
ſmall, I know not any memoirs that more reſemble 


| thoſe of Philip de Comines (which have received ſo 
_ univerſal approbation) than theſe of captain Creich- 

ton; which are told in a manner equally natural, 

| and with equal appearance of tr uth, although, I con- 


tes, upon affairs in a more obſcure ſcene, and of 
lels 1 importance, „ 
3 8. | 


benefactors. Theſe perſons profeſſed themſelves to 


Carrax JOHN CREICHTON 


HE. former part bf x my is kuving bien at- 
1 tended with ſome paſſages and events, not 
| very common to men of my private and obſcure 
condition, I have (perhaps induced by the talkative- 
nels of old age) very freely and frequently communi- 
cated them to ſeveral worthy gentlemen, who were 
Pleaſed to be my friends, and ſome of them my 


be ſo well entertained with my ſtory, that they 
often wiſhed it could be digeſted into order, and 
publiſhed to the world; believing that ſuch a trea- 
tiſe, by the variety of incidents, written in a plain | 
unaffected ſtyle, might be, at leaſt, ſome amuſe- 
ment to indifferent readers; of ſome example to 
thoſe who deſire ſtrictly to adhere to their duty 
and principles; ; and might ſerve to vindicate my 
reputation in Scotland, where I am well known; 
that kingdom having been the chief ſcene of my 
acting, and where I have been repreſented, by 2 
fanatic rebellious party, as a perſecutor « ol the ſaints, 
and a man of blood. 
Having loſt the benefit of a thor ough ſchool edu- 
cation, by a moſt indiſcreet marriage in all worldy 
views, although to a very good woman; and in conſe- 
| gun 
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quence thereof, being forced to ſeek my fortune in 
Scotland as a ſoldier, where I forgot all the little I 


| to be much pleaſed with my ſtyle, or method, or 
| manner of relating; it is enough, if I never wil 


partiality. My memory, 1 thank God, is yet very 
perfect as to things long paſt; although, like an 
old man, I retain but little of what has . 
f fince I grew into Years. 
I am likewiſe very ſenſible of an infirmity in 


| are apt to lay too much weight upon trifles; which 


as much concerned in as themſelves; yet I remember 
that Plutarch, in his lives of great men (which I have 
| read in the Engliſh tranſlation) ſays, that the nature 
2nd diſpoſition of a man's mind may be often better 


ſides, it is not improbable that grey hairs may have 
brought upon me a vanity, to delire that poſterity 
| may know what manner of man I was. 

| I lie under another diſadvantage, and indeed a 
| very great one, from the Wonderful change of 


| ſtricteſt loyalty to my prince, and in an exact con- 
formity in diſcipline, as well as doctrine, to the 
church of England; which are neither altered nor 


my laſt troubles after the Revolution, have never 
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had learned, the reader cannot reaſonably expect 


fally fail in point of truth, nor offend by malice or 


many authors, who write their own memoirs, and 


| they are vain enough to conceive the world to be 


diſcovered by a ſmall circumſtance, than by an ac- 
tion or event of the greateſt importance. And be- 


| opinions, finge I firſt made any appearance in 
the world. I was bred under the principles of the 


| ſhaken to this very day; and I am now too old to 
mend. However, my different ſentiments, ſince 


had 
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had the leaſt influence either upon my actions or 
diſcourſe. I have ſubmitted myſelf with entire re- 
lignation, according to St. Paul's precept, “ to the 
powers that be.“ I converſe equally with al 
parties, and am equally favoured by all; and God 
| knows, it is now of little conſequence what my 
opinions are, under ſuch a weight of age and in- 
Ermities, with a very ſcanty Cables. which, in- 
| ſtead of comforting, will hardly ſupport me. 
But there is another point, which requires A bet- 
ter apology than I am able to give: a judicious 
reader will be apt to cenſure me (and I confeſs with 
reaſon enough) as guilty Of a very fooliſh ſuperſti- 
tion in relating my dreams, and how I was guided 
by them with ſucceſs, in diſcovering one or two prin- 

; cipal covenanters. I ſhall not eafily allow myſelf to 
be, either by nature or education, more ſuperſtitious 


than other men; but I. take the truth to be this: 


being then full of zeal againſt enthuſiaſtical rebels, 
and better informed of their lurking holes than 
moſt officers in the a army, this made ſo ſtrong an 
impreſſion on my miad, that it affected my dreams, 
when I was directed to the moſt probable places, 
almoſt as well as if I had been awake, being guided 
in the night by the ſame conjectures I had made in 
the day. There could poſſibly be no more in tle 
matter; and God forbid 1 ſhould pretend to a ſpirit 
of divination, which would make me reſemble thoi? 
very hypocritical ſaints, whom it was both my duty 
and inclination to bring to juſtice, for their many 
horrid blaſphemies al God, rebellions againk 
their prince, and barbarities towards their country” 
men and fellow-chriſtians, 
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My great-grandfather, Alexander Creichton, of 
me houſe of Dumfries, in Scotland, in a feud be- 


latter, and having killed ſome of the former, was 
| forced to fly into Ireland, where he ſettled near Kinard, 
| then a woody country, and now called Calidon : but 
| within a year or two, ſome friends and relations of 
thoſe Maxwells who had been killed in the feud, 
| coming over to Ireland to purſue their revenge, 
lay in wait for my grcat-grandfather in the wind 


land. 
| and as many daughters; his eldeſt ſon John lived 
| houſe was the firſt in Ulſter {et upon by the Iriſh, 
| fortunately making his eſcape, he went to Sir Ro- 


| and died in the ſervice. 
| This John, who was my grandfather, left two 


likewiſe named John; who being a child, but two 


by her, and ſent to ſea: he made ſeveral voyages 
to and from Barbadoes, then ſettled in Scotland, 


M As leaving, 


| tween the Maxwells and the Johnſtons (the chief of 
| the Johnſtons being the lord Johnſton, anceſtor of 
| the preſent marquis of IRE] ſiding with the 
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| and ſhot him dead, as he was going to church. 
| This accident happened about the time that James 
| the Sixth of Scotland came to the « crown of Eng- 
Alexander, my great-grandfather, left two ſons, * 
il a year or two after the rebellion in 1641. His 


| who took and impriſoned him at Dungannon; but 
| bert Stuart; who was then in arms for the king, 
| ſons, Alexander, my faher, and a younger fon, 
or three years old at his father's death, was invited 


to Scotland by the lady Dumfries, there educated 


where he died ſome time after the Reſtoration, 
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leaving, beſide a daughter, one fon ; who, at my 


charges, was bred up a phyſician, and proved { ol 
famous in his profeſſion, that he was ſent by her on 
late majeſty queen Anne to cure the King of Por- W 
tugal of the vencreal diſeaſe. He had a thonſand KN 
pounds paid him in hand, before he began his me 
journey; but when he arrived at Liſbon, the Por- ed 
tugueze council and phyſicana dilſnaded that Ling ga 
from truſting his perion x with a foreigner. How: col 
ever his majeſty of Portugal ſhewed him ſeveral reh 
marks of his eſteem, and, at parting, preſented him pai 
with a very rich jewel, which he fold afterwards till 
for five 1 hundred guineas, He ſtayed there not tak 
above fix weeks, during which time, he got con- cit) 
ſiderable de After living many years in Dy 
London, where he grew very rich, bo died No- a * 
vember 1720, and, as it is believed, without mak- his 
ing a will; which is very probable, becauſe, al- rel: 
though he had no children, he left me no lepacy, cdu 
who was his couſin-german, and had been his Wi no 
greateſt benefactor by the care and expence of his uc 
. Upon this matter, I muſt add one ci- cor 
cumſtance more, how little ſignificant ſoever it may h 
be to others. Mer. Archdeacon Maurice being at Che 
London, in order to his; journey to France on ac- dec 
count of his health, went to vitit the doctor, and Wi be] 
put him! in mind of me, urging the obligations! mu; 
had laid upon him. The doctor agreed to fend Wh 
me whatever ſam of money the arcideacon ſhould te! 
think reaſonable, and deliver it to him on his te- dan 
turn from his travels; but unfortunately the doctor Wl my 
the 


died two or three 5 before the archdeacon came 
n 


A 
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Alexander, my father, was about eighteen years 
ed in 1641. The Iriſh rcbellion then breaking 
out, he went to captain Gerard Irvin, his relation, 
who was then captain of horſe, and afterwards 
knighted by king Charles the Second. Thus gentle- 
man, having a party for the king, ſoon after join- 
ed with Sir Robert Stuart in the county of Done- 
gal; where, in the courſe of thoſe troubles, they 

continued ſkirmiſhing, ſometimes with the Iriſh 
rebels, and Tomei with thoſe of the Engliſh 
parliament, after the rebellion in England began; 
til at length captain Irvin and one Mr. Stuart were 
taken priſoners, and put in gaol in Derry; which 
city was kept for the parliament againſt the king, 


by Sir Charles Coote. Here my father performed 


a very memorable and gallant action, in reſcuing 
his relation captain Irvin, and Mr. Stuart. 1 will 
relate this fact in all its particulars, not only be- 
| cauſe it will do ſome honour to my father's me- 
mory, but likewiſe becauſe, for its boldneſs and 
luccels, it ſeems to me very well to deſerve re- 
N „ 

My father having received information, that Sir 
| Charles Coote, governor of Derry, had publick] lx 
declared, that captain Irvin and his companion ſhould 
| be put to death, within two or three days, com- 
municated this intelligence to {even truſty friends; 
who all engaged to aflift him, with the hazard of 
their lives, in delivering the two gentlemen from the 
danger 1 them. They all agreed that 
my father, and three more, at the hour of fix in 
| fue morning, w hen the weſt-gate ſtood open, and 
A323. the 
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the araw-bridge was let down for the governor's 
horſes to go out to water, ſhould ride in, one by one, 
after a manner as if they belonged to the town, and 
there conceal themſelves in a friend” 8 houſe till 
night; at which time my father was to acquaint 
captain Irvin and his feflow-priſoner with their de- 
ſign, which was to this purpoſe : That, after con- 

certing meaſures at the priſon, my father ſhould 
repair to a certain place on the city-wall, and 
give inſtructions to the four without, at twelve 
at night: according] y, next morning, as ſoon as the 
gate was open, my father, with his three comrades 
got into the town, and the ſame night having let- 
tled matters with the two gentlemen, that they” 
ſhould be ready at fix next morning, at which how 
he and his thee friends ſhould call upon them; he 

then went to the wall, and directed the four, who 
v ere w ithout, that as 8 28 they ſhould e the 
gate open, and the bridge drawn, one of them 
ſhould 8 up to the centry, and ſecure him from 

making any noiſe, by holding a piſtol to his breaſt; 
after which, the other three ſhould ride up, and ſe⸗ 
cure the room where the by- guard lay, to prevent 
them from coming out: moſt of the garriſon were 

in their beds, which encouraged my Riker and his 
friends, and mi ch facilitated the enterprize: there- 
fore, pr eciſely at ſix o'clock, when the 1 8 0 
and centry at the weſtern-gate were ſecured by the 
four without, my father and the other three with- 
in being mounted on horſeback, with one ſpare 
horſe, in the habit of town's people, with cudgels 
in their hands, called at the gaol-door, on pretencc 
„ „ M0 
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to ſpeak to captain Irvin, and Mr. Stuart. They 
were both walking in a large room in the gaol, 
with the gaoler, and three ſoldiers attending them; 
but theſe not ſuſpeQing the perſons on Horſeback 
before the door, whom they took to be inhabitants 
| of the town, my father aſked captain Irvin, whe- 
ther he had any commands to a certain place, where 
he pretended to be going; the captain made ſome 
anſwer, but iaid they ſhould not go before they had 
drank with him; then giving a piece of money to 
one of the ſoldiers, to buy a bottle of ſack at a 
tavern a good way off, and pretending hkewiſe | 
fome errand for another foldier, ſent him alſo out 
of the way. There being now none left to guard 
the priſoners but the gaoler, and the third ſoldier 3 
captain Irvin leapt over the hatch-door, and as the 
gaoler leapt after, my father knocked him down 
with his cudgel. While this was doing, Mr. Stuart 
tript up the ſoldier's s heels, and immediately leapt 
| over the hatch, They both mounted, Stuart on the 
F horſe behind my father, and Irvin on the ſpare One, 
and in a few minutes came up with their compa- 
nions at the gate, before the main- guard could ar- 
rive, although it were kept w ithin twenty 7 rards of 
the gaol-door, 5 

L ſhould have obſer ved that as ſoon as captain 
Irvin and his friend got over the hatch, my father 
and his comrades put a couple of broad ſwords into 
their hands, which they had concealed under their 
cloaks, and at the ſame time drawing their own, 
were all ſix determined to force their way againſt 
any who offered to obſtruct them in their paſſage; 
Aa 3 | but 
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but the diſpatch was fo ſudden, that they got cles. 
out of the gate, before the leaſt oppolition could 
be made. They were no ſooner gone, than the 
town was alarmed, Coote, the governor, got out 
of his bed, and ran into the ftreets in his ſhirt, 
to know what the hubbub meant, and was in a great 
rage at the accident. The adventurers met the go- 
vernor's groom, coming back with his maſter's 
Horſes from watering ; they ſeized the horſes, and 
got ſafe to Sir Robert Stuart's, about four miles of, 
without loſing 3g one droj D of blood in this hazardon 
5 enterprize. 5 8 1 
This gallant perſon (if [ may fo preſume. to cal 
my. father) had above twenty children by his wife 
Anne Maxwell, of the family of the earl of Nit. 
: dale, of whom I was the eldeſt ; they all died 
young, except myſelf, three other: boy s, and two 
girls; who lived to be men and women. My ſe- 
cond brother I took care to have educated at Chi. 
gow, but he was drowned at two-and-twenty years 
old, in a ſtor m, on his return to Ireland. The 
other two died captains abroad, 1 in the ſervice of 
king William. 
4 was born on the eigh uh day of May, 1648, a 
Caſtle-Fin in the county of Donegal. | made 
tome ſmall progreſs 1 in learning at the ſchool of Dur- 
gannon; but when J was eighteen years old, I ver) 
inconfiderately married Mrs. Elizabeth Delgaro 
my ſchool-maſter's daughter, by whom ! have had 
thirteen children, who all died young, except te 
daughters, married to two brothers James and 
Charles Young, of the county of Tyrone. 5 
Having 


—— — 
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Having been ſo Very young when I married, L 
could think of no other courie to advance my tor- 
tune, than by getting into the army. Captain 
Irvin, often mentioned already, had a brother who 
was a phyſician at Edinbur zh, to whom he wrote 
in my! favour, deſiring he would recommend me to 


the marquis of Atholl ad others, then at the head 


of affairs in Scotland ; this was 1n the year 1674. 
There were then but one troop of horſe-guards 
(whereof the marquis was colonel) and one regi- 


ment of foot guards, commanded by the earl of 
Linlithgow, in that kingdom; and they conlilied : 


chiefly of Fe! ntlemen. 
Dr. Irvin, phylician to the horſe-guards, ac- 


| cording) y preſented me to the marquis of Atholl, 
requeſting that I might be received into his troop. 


His lord:: ip, pretending there was no vacancy, 


£1 
e the doctor threatened, in a free jeſting 


manner, with a doſe of poiſon, inſtead of phyſick, 
the phe time he ſhould want his ſkill; © Weell, 


« weell then,” quoth the marquis, what 18 your 


friend's name? © Deel tak' me,” auſwered the doctor, 


gin I ken; whereupon I was cali-d in, to write 
my name in the roll. I was then ordered to repair 
to the troop at Stirling, with directions to lieutenant- 
colonel TR the commanding othcer, to put 
me into which of the four ſquadrons, w hereof the 


troops confiſted, he thought fit. He thereupon 


placed me in his own, and appointed me my quarters: 
Soon after this, the conventicles growing nu- 
merous in the welt, ſeveral parves were 1 out 
to ſuppreſs them; Tang whom I never failed to 
Aa 4 make 
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make one, in hopes thereby to be taken notice of 
by my commanders ; - for I had nothing to recom. 
mend me, except my activity, diligence, and 
courage, being a firanger, and born out of that 
kingdom. = Cs 
My firſt action, after having been taken i into the 
guards, was, with a dozen gentlemen more, to g 
in queſt of Mas David Williamſon, a noted og 
nanter; ſince, made more famous in the book, 
= called the Scotch Preſbyterian Eloquence. # lad 
been aſſured that this Williamſon did much fre- 
quent the houſe of my lady C herrytree, within ten 
miles of E dinbur gh; but when J arrived firſt with 
my party about the houſe, the e lady, well knowing 
our errand, put v Williamſon to bed to her daughte, 5 
diſguiſed in a woman's night-dreſs. 8 When t the 
troopers went to ſearch in the young lady“ 8 room, 
her mother pretended that ſhe was not well; and 
Williamſon ſo managed the matter, that when the 
daughter raiſed herſelf a little in the bed, to let the 
troopers ſee her, they did not diſcover him, and fo 
went off diſappointed, But the young lady proved 
with child; and Williamſon, to take off the ſcan- 
dal, 1 her in ſome time after. This Wil 
Hand married five or ſix wives ſucceſſively, and 
was alive in the reign of queen Anne; at which 
time, I faw him, preaching 3 in one of the kirks at 
Edinburgh. It is ſaid that king Charles the Second, 
hearing of Williamſon's behaviour in lady Cherry- 
tree's houſe, wiſhed to ſee the man that diſcovered 
ſo much vigour while his troopers were in ſearch 
ok him: and in a merry way, declared, that when 


be 
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| he was in the royal-oak, he could not have kiſſed 

the bonnieſt laſs in Chriſtendom. 

some time after this, Thomas Dalziel, general 
of the forces in Scotland, an excellent ſoldier, who 
had been taken priſoner at the famous battle of Wor- 
| ceſter, and ſent priſoner to the Tower, eſcaping 

from thence into Muſcovy, was made general to 

che Czar ; and returning home, after the Reſtor- 

ation, Was pee by the king, to be general 
of the forces in Scotland; in which poſt he conti- 
aued till his death, which happened a little before 
Fu Revolution. This general commanded fifty of 
the foot-guards, with an enſign, to accompany me, 
and to follow my directions, in the purſuit of a 
notorious. rebel, one Adam Stobow, a farmer in 
| Fife, near Culroſs. This fel low had gone throuch 
the Weſt, endeavouring to ſtir up ſedition in che 
people, by his great {kill in canting and praying. 
There had been ſeveral parties ſent out after him, 
before I and my men undertook the buſineſs; but 
they could never diſcover him. We reached Cul- 
roſs at night, where I directed the enſign and all the 
men to ſecure three or four rebels, who were in the 
. place, while I, with two or three of the ſoldiers to 
aſſiſt me, went to Stobow's houſe, about a mile 
and a half from Culroſs, by break of day, for fear 
ſome of his friends might give him notice. Before 
| got to the houſe, I obſerved a kiln in the way, 
which I ordered to be ſearched, becauſe I found 
there a heap of ſtraw in the paſſage, up to the kiln- 
pot. There I found Stobow lurking, and carried 
him to Culrots, although his daughter offered me a 
hundred 


27 Stobow, at his trial, found friends enough to fa 


from Edinburgh. One Sunday morning, by break | 
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hundred dollars to let him go. We returned im- 
mediately to the general at Edinburgh, with Sto— 
bow and the priſoners taken by the en ign at Cul- 
roſs. They continued a while in confinement, but 
ave 
his life, and was only baniſhed; yet he rovirncd 
home a year after, and proved as troubleſome and 
ſeditious as | ever, till, at the fight at Botiny ell 
bridge, it was thought he was Killed, tor he was 
never heard of afterwards. _ 
During the time I was in the guards, about to 

years after the affair of Mas David Wil lliamſon, at 
the lady Cherrytree's, I was quartered with a par 57. 
at Bathgate, which is a ſmall village, twelve miles 


01 day, I and my comrade, a gallant highland gen- 
tleman, of the name of Grant, went out difguitcd 
in grey coats and bonnets, in ſearch iow Go 
conventicle. We travelled on foot, eight or ten 
miles into the wild mountains, where we Tpied 
three fellows on the top of a hill, whom we con- 
ö jectured to ſtand there as ſpies, to give intelligence 
to a conventicle, when any of the king's troopers. 
mould happen to come that way. There they 
ſtood, with long poles i in their hands, till Land my 
friend came pretty near, and then they turned to 
go down the hill: when we obſerved this, we took 
a little compaſs, and came up with them on the 
other fide ; whereupon they ſtood ſtill, leaning on 
their poles. Then I bounced forward upon one 0 
them, and ſuddenly inatching the pole out of his 
hand, aſked him — he carried ſuch a pole on 
1 the 
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the Lord's-day, and at the ſame time knocked him 
down with it. My comrade immediately ſeized on 
the ſecond, and laid him flat by a gripe of his hair; 
but the third took to his heels, and ran down the 
[- hill. However, having left my fr iend to guard the 
two former, I overtook the laſt, and felled him 
likewiſe ; but the place being ſteep, the violence 
with which I ran carried me a good way down 
the hill, before I could recover myſelf after the 
ſtroke I had given ; and by the time I could 
get up again to the place where he lay, the rogue 
had got on his feet, and was fumbling for a fide 
piſtol, that hung at his belt, under his upper coat; 
which as ſoon as I obſerved, I fetched him to the 
ground a ſecond time with the pole, 2 and ſized on 
his piſtol; then leading him up to the other two, 1 

| coed my friend to examine their pockets, and 
| fee whether they carried any powder Or ball; but 
we found none. 

_ Ve then led our priſoners lown the hill, at the | 
f>0ot of which there was a bog, and on the other 
ſide a man fitting on a rock; when we advanced 
near him, leaving our priſoners in the keeping of 
my friend. J ran up towards the man, who fled 
| down on the other ſide. As ſoon as I had reached 
the top of the rock, there appeared a great number 
of people aſſembled in a glen, to hear the preaching 
of Mas John King, as I underſtood afterwards ; 
whoſe voice was ſo loud, that it reached the ears of 
thoſe who were at the greateſt diſtance, which could 
not, I think, be leſs than a quarter of a mile; they 
all ſtanding before him, and the wind favouring. 
the 
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the ſtrength of his lungs. When my friend nad 
brought the three priſoners to the top of the rock, 
where I waited for him, they all broke looſe, and 
ran down to the conventicle : but my Mend ad- 
vancing within about forty yards of that rabble, 
commanded them in his majeſty's name to dean 
to their own homes. Whereupon about forty of 
their number, with poles in their hands, drew out 
from the reſt, and advanced againſt us two, who 
had the courage, or rather the temerity, to face 10 
great a company, which could not be fewer than : 
thouſand. As this party of theirs was preparing 
with their long poles to attack me and my fricnd, 
"It happened very luckily, that a fine gelding, 10 
dled and bridled, with a pillion likewiſe upon him, 
came up near us in ſearch for better graſs ; « T caucht 
| the horſe, and mation mounted him, which 
the reſt of the conventiclers obſerving, they ro oke 
up and followed as faſt as they could, ſome cn 
horſeback, and the reſt on foot, to prevent me 
| from going off with the horſe; but I put him 0 
the gallop, and ſuffering him to chooſe his own way 
through the mountain, which was full of bogs and 
hags, got out of reach. My friend kept up with me as 
long as he could, but having run a mile thr ough ſuch 


difficult Places, he was quite ſpent, and the con- 


venticlers hard at his heels; whereupon he called 
to me for aſſiſtance, and J alighting put him upon 
the horſe, bidding him to make the beſt of his way 
to the laird of Poddiſhaw's about two miles off. By 
this time we ſaw twelve covenanters on horſeback, 
who advanced towards us by a ſhorter cut, and 
block 
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plocked up a gap, through which we were of ne- 


| ceſſity to paſs. I undertook to clear the gap for 
3 my friend, and running towards the rogues, with 


my broad ſword and piſtol, ſoon forced them to 
| open to the right and left : my comrade got through, 
and was purfued a good way; but he ſo laid about 


bim, with his broad- word, that the purſuers, be- 
ing unarmed, durſt not ſeize him. In the mean 
| time, I, who was left ON foot, kept the covenant- 


| ers, who followed me, at a proper diſtance ; but 
| they pelted me with clods, which I ſmetlmes re- 
turned, *till at laſt, after chaſing me above a mile, 


they ſaw a party of troopers in red, paſſing by, at 
ſome diſtance 3 s and then they gave over their pur- f 


ſuit. 


The troopers obſerving my friend g galloping and 
| purſued, imagined he was ſome fanatic preacher, 
| till they came to an old woman on a hill, whom my 


Iriend had defired to deny his being gone that way; 
pon which they went off to their quarters, and he 
got ſafe to Poddiſhaw's, whither I ſoon after ar- 


tired. The laird of Poddiſhaw had been that day 


at church; fram whence, returning with the laird 


of . who lived about a mile off, they 


both wondered how the horſe got thither ; for Po- 
cammock was the owner of the horſe, ws his lady : 
had rode on it that day to the conventicle, with-_ 
out her huſband' s knowledge, having been ſeduced 


thither by ſome fanatic neighbours, for ſhe had 


never been at their meetings before. My friend 


and I acquainted the two lairds with the whole ad- 
venture of that day: and alter dinner, Pocammock 
. £ EE Es requeſted 


„ lid {0 the matter was. made up. However, the 
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requeſted to let him have the horſe home, therchy 
to ſtifle any reflection his lady might bring upon 
him, or herſelf, by going to a conventicle; he 
likewiſe invited us to dine next day at his Boule 
where the horſe ſhould again be deliver ed to me, 
as juſtly forfeited by the tolly of his wife. We 
went accordingly with the laird of Poddithaw, and 
dined at Pocamn nock's ; where the horſe was or- 
dered to be led out into the court, in the fame ac- 

coutrements as I found him the day before: but 
obſerving the lady in tears, I told her, that if ſh 
would give me her promiſe never to go to a con- 
venticle again, I would beſtow her the Horſe, and 
conceal what had paſſed ; the readily complied, 


laird her huſband affured me, that no horie in 
Scotland ſhould be better paid for; and being a 
leading man in the country, and his lady diſcover- 
ing the names of thoſe who had been at the con- 
ventiele, he ſent for them, and perſuaded them, 
as they valued their quiet, to make up a purie © for 
meand my friend, w nich they accordingly did; and 
we both lived ek a twelvemonth after, ou. 
the price of that horſe, _ 
his adventure, os muck noiſe at Edin- 
burgh, was the occation of my being ſent for up 
thither by the mar quis of Atholl my 1 who 
ina very friendly manner expoſtulated with me 
upon my raſhnels ; as indeed he had too much 
reaſon to do; neither was I able to lay any thing 
in my own juſtification. However, ſince What! 


had done diſcovered my loyalty for my prince, BY 
zeal 
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zeal for the church, and my deteſtation of all re- 
bellious principles; his lordſhip ever alter { rave me 
many marks of his friendſhip. 
| Accordingly, theſe ſervices gave me lo much 
credit with the general, that he promiſed to apply 
to the government, in my favour, for ſome prefer- 
ment in the army, upon the firſt opportunity, which 
| happened about a year afterwards. For the ſedi- 
| tious humours in the Weſt ſtill increaling, it was 
thought proper, that three independent troops of 
| horſe, and as many dragoons, ſhould be raijed to 
| ſuppreſs the rebels. Whereupon Mr. Francis Stuart, 
grandſon to the earl of Bothwell, a private gentle- 
man in the horſe-guards like myſelf, and my inti- 
mate acquaintance, was ſent for, in haſte, by the 
general; becauſe the council of 8e was then 
writing to the king, that his majeſty would pleaſe 
to grant commiſfions to thoſe perſons whoſe 
names were to be ſent up to London, that very 
night. Mr. Stuart gave me notice of this: where- 
upon, although I was not ſent for, I reſolved to go 
up with him to Edinburgh, and ſolicit for myſelf. 
When I arrived there, 74 attended the general, 
| his firſt queſtion was in a humourous manner, 
| © Wha the deel ſent for you up ?” Ianſ{wered, that 
I hoped his excellency would now make good his 
| promiſe, cf preferring me, ſince ſo fair an oppor- 
unity offered at preſent. On this occaſion the ge- 
ncral ſtood my firm friend; and although the ſons 
and brothers of lords and baronets, and other per- 
lons of quality ſolicited to be made lieutenants and 
cornets in theſe new raiſed troops, yet the general, 
in 


man murder. Balfour, who had been the archhi- 


Graham, then lard of Clavers, afterwards created 
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in regard to my ſervices, pre Walle with the coun; if 
that I might be appointed lieutenant to Mr, Stuart, 
who was then made captain of dragoons. 
| Soon after this, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew"; 
was murdered by the laird of Hackſton and Bal- 
four, aſſiſted by four poor Weavers, Hackſton, 
Peer this horrid action, was reputed an honcf 
and gallant man ; but his friendihip for his brother: 
in-law Balfour FR him in to commit this inhu- 


ſhop's chamberlain (for fo in Scotland we calla 
great man's ſteward) whether by negligence or 
diſhoneſty, was ſhort in his payments to his lord: 
7 and the fear of being calied to an account WAS a Prin= 
cipal motive to aſſaſſinate his maſter : however, he 
= pretended likewiſe 4 great zeal for the kirk, where- 
of he looked upon the archbiſhop as the greateſt 
; oppreſi, or. It is certain, that the lower people mor- 
tally hated the archbiſhop, on pretance that his 
grace had deſerted their communion : and the 
weavers who were accomplices of Balfour: believed | 
they did God ſervice in deſtroying an enemy. of 
the kirk; and accordingly all the murderers were 
eſteemed and ſtyled ſaints, by chat rebellious f fac- 
8 
After the murder of the eh ſever a; par- 
ties in the Weſt took up arms, under the leading of 
Robert Hamilton, ſecond ſon to Sir William Hamil- 
ton, of Preſton, the unworthy ſon of a moſt worthy 
father: whereupon the council met, and ſent for 


viſcount Dundee by king James the Seventh, This 
noble 
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voble perſon was, at that time, captain of one of 
thoſe independent troops of horſe, which, as I 
have already mentioned, were raiſed before the 
murder of the archbiſhop. The council therefore 
ordered him to march with a detachment of one 
hundred and twenty dragoons, and a lieutenant, 
with his own troop, in purſuit of the rebels. Cla- 
vers was obliged not to open his commiſſion, until 
hecame in fight of them. In his march he took 
Mas John King, one of their principal preachers. 
Clavers carried King along, until he came in ſight 
of the enemy, at Drumclog, eight miles from Ha- 
milton. There the preacher was guarded by a 
dragoon-centry, at a little cabbin, on the top of the 
hill, while Clavers opening his commiſſion, found 
himſelf commanded to fight the rebels, let their 
number be ever ſo great, with thoſe hundr ed and 
twenty dragoons. 

But before I proceed to tell the iſſue of this af-- 
| fair, I muſt digreſs a little upon the ſubject of Mas 
John King, above-mentioned. When I was in 
the guards, ſome time after I had miſſed William- 
| fon at lady Cherrytree's houſe ; the government 
bearing that this John King was beginning to hold 
| his conventicles not far from Stirling, where the 
| iroop of horſe then lay, ordered the commanding 
| officer there to ſend a party out to take him, 6d 
bring him up to the council. I was pitched upon, 
with a ſmall detachment, to perform this ſervice. 
| I went to my lord Cadroſſe's houſe, to whoſe lady 
King was chaplain ; ; there I took him and delivered ! 


him to the council. This preacher had gotten the 
„ Bb lady's 
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lady's woman with child, about four or five months 
| before, and it is ſuppoſed, had promiſed her mar- 
riage, provided the lady would ſtand his friend in his 
preſent diſtreſs; whereupon ſhe was ſo far his friend, 
2s to get him bailed, on her eng gaging, he ſhould 
hold no more conventicles: however, he went to 
the hills, and there preached the people to arms 
and in ſeveral towns, as Kirkcudbright, :; © DEL 
and Sanquehar in particular, in company with 
Cameron, tet up declarations on the market-croſſes 
againſt the king, whom he excommunicated, with | 


all his adherents. Thus he continued till Clavers | 


took him at Drumclog, as is above-mentioned, 


where he got off again, until 1 took him 1 thi. 


time, after the battle of Bothwell- -bridge, which 
5 ſhall be related in its proper place. 
The rebels at Drumclog were eight or nine thou- 
fand ſtrong : their leader. as I have ſaid before, 
was Nobert Hamilton, 15005 brother to the loyal 
| houſe of Preſton, but a profligate, who had ſpent 
all his patrimony. There were hkewtle among 
them the lairds of Knockgray and Fruah, with 
many other gentlemen of fortune, whoſe names! 
have forgot. Clavers' 8. men, with the addition of 
ſome 55 that came in to him, did not exceed 
one hundred and eighty ; yet, purſuant to his or- 
ders, he was forced to 1 the enemy; but being 
10 vaſtly out- numbered, was ſoon deſcated, with 
the loſs of cornet Robert Graham, and about eight 
or Aden private troopers. The rebels finding tht 
_cornet's body, and ſuppoſing i it to be that of Clavers, 


decauſe tlie name of Graham was wrought in the 
| tir 
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ſhirt-neck, treated it with the utmoſt inhumanity, 
cutting off the noſe, picking out the eyes, and 
ſtabbing it through in a hundred places. 

Clavers, in his flight towards Hamilton and 
Glaſgow, rode a horſe that trailed his guts for two 
miles, from the place where the engagement hap- 
| pened; but then overtaking his groom with ſome | 
Jed-horſes, he mounted one of them, and with the 
remains of his {mall army eſcaped to Glaſgow. The 
rebels, purſuing as far as Hamilton, advanced that 
| evening within a mile of Glaſgow, where they en- 
camped all night. As Clavers was marching after 
his men up the hill, where he had left Mas John 
| King under the guard of a dragoon (who ran off 
| with the firſt that fled) King, in a ſneering way, 
| defired him to Ray, and take his a with 
him. 

The rebels being ha encamped within a mile of 
Glaſgow, Clavers commanded his men in the town to 
ſtand to their arms all night; and having barricadoed 
the four ſtreets, to prevent the rebels horſe from 
breaking in, ordered me, at ſun-riſe, to march with 
tix dragoons, and diſcover which way the rebels 
intended to come into the town. I muſt here ob- 
erve, that I, with captain Stuart's troop of dra- 
goons, and a battalion of the foot-guards, remain- 
ed at Glaſgow, while Clavers marched to Drum- 
clog, have he was defeated. But to return; I 
followed the directions which were given me, ans 
having diſcovered the enemy from a little eminence, 
1 was ordered by Clavers, who came to me there, 
to watch at a mall houſe, where the way divided, 

B b 2 and 
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and ſee which of the roads they would take, or 


5 whether they ſeparated, and each party took a dif. 


ferent way. I ſtayed until I ſaw them take two 
different roads ; ſome by that from whence I came 
from the town, which was over the Gallowgate- 
bridge, and the reſt by the high-church and col- 
_ lege, which was more than twice as far as the ſirſ 
| party had to come, and conſequently could not both 
| meet at the ſame time within the town. This Was 2 
great advantage to Clavers, and his little army. 
That party of the rebels which took Gallowgate- 
bridge road, followed me cloſe to the heels, as1 re- 
turned to inform Clavers what courſe they took. 
| The broad ſtreet was immediately full of them, 
but advancing towards the barricade, before t! their 
5 fellows, who followed the other road, could arrive 
to their afliſtance, were valiantly received by Ca- 
vers and his men, who firing on them at once, and 
jumping over the carts and cars that compoſed the 
barricade, chaſed them out of the town; but were 
quickly forced to return, and receive the other 
party; which, by that time, was marching down 
by the high-church and college; but when they 
came within piſtol- -ſhot, were likewiſe fired upon, 
and driven out of the town. In this action my 
of the rebels tell, but the king 8 e Joſt 1 not | 
much as one man. 
The town's-men 1 being 00 Mey affected to "the 
rebels, concealed many of them in their houſes; 
| the reſt who eſcaped, met and drew up in a field 
| behind the high-church, where they ſtayed until 


five 
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May, and from thence marched in a body to the 
ſame place where they were in the morning, about 
a mile off the town. Clavers and his men expect- 


ing by his ſpies whither they were gone, marched 
after them; but, upon ſight of our forces, the re- 


tered that night in Glaſgow. | 


Times, moſt falſly and partially afirms, that they 
were not more than four thouſand, or thereabouts, 


in chief, and tc take with him four troops of Eng- 


deing made commander in chief, general Dalziel 


gve in the afternoon, it being in the month of 


ing they would make a ſecond attack, and diſcover- 


bels retired with a ſtrong rear-guard of horſe to 
Hamilton; whereupon Clavers returned, and quar- 


Next morning, the government ſent orders to 
| Clavers to leave Glaſgow, and march to Stirling, 
| cighteen miles farther ; and three days after, he 
| was commanded to bring up his party to Edin- 
| burgh. As ſoon as he quitted Glaſgow, the rebels 
returned, and having ſtayed 1 in that town eight or 
| ten days, encamped on Hamilton-moor, within a 
mile of Bothwelt- br idge, where it was ſaid that their 
numbers were increaſed to fourteen thouſand; ala 


though biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of his Own 


The council, finding the rebels daily i increaſing 
in their numbers, gave information thereof to the 
king; whereupon his majeſty ſent down the duke 
of ] eu, with a commiſſion, to be commander 


lich dragoons, which were quartered on the bor- 
ders: but theſe, with the forces in Scotland, amount- 
ed not to above three thouſand, Upon the duke's 


B b 3 refuſed 
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refuſed to ſerve under kia, and remained at his 
lodgings in Edinburgh, till his grace was ſuperſeded, 
which happened about a fortnight after. 
The army was about four miles forward, on the 
road towads Hamilton, when the duke of Mon- 
mouth came up with his Engliſh dragoons, on Sa- 
turday the 21ſt of June: from thence the whole 
forces marched to the Kirk of Shots, within four 
miles of the rebels, where they lay that night. The 
next morning he marched the army up an emi- 
nence, oppoſite to the main body of the enemy, 
| who were encamped on the moor. 
- The general officers, the earl of Linlithgow, co - 
lonel of the foot-guards, the earl of Mar, colone 
of a regiment of foot, Clavers, the earl of Hume, 
and the earl of Airley, all captains of horſe, the 
marquis of Montroſe, colonel of the horfe-guards 
(Atholl having been diſcarded) Dalhouſie, with 
many other noblemen, and gentlemen volunteers, 
attending the duke together, defired his grace to 
let them know which way he deſigned to take 0 
come at the enemy; the duke anſwered, it mu? 
be by Bothwell- bridge. Now the bridge lay a hor 
mile to the right of the king's army, was narrow, 
and guarded with three thouland of the rebels, and 
© rome! y barricadoed with great ſtones; but, al- 
though the officers were deſirous to have pafled fle 
river, by ealy fords, diredly between them and the 
rebels, and to march to their main body on the 
moor, before thoſe three thouſand, who gruardec 
the bridge, could come to aſſiſt them; yet the duke 
| Was 
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Was obſtinate, and would Paſs no other way than 
{hat of the bridge. 
- Purſuant to this prepoſterous and abſurd el 
f tion, he commanded captain Stuart (whoſe liente- 
| nant! was) with his troop of dragoons, and eighty 
| muſqueteers, together with four {mall held-pieces, 
| under cover of the dragoons, to beat off the party 
| at the bridge: the duke himſelf, with David Leſly 
and Melvill, accompanied ns, and ordered the 
| field-pieces to be left at the village of Bothwell, 
| within a muſket-ſhot of the bridge: when the 
| duke and his men came near the bridge, the rebels 
3 beat a parley, and ſent over a laird accompanied with 
a kick preacher. The duke aſking what they 
came for? was anſwer ed, © That they” would have 
„ the kirk eſtabliſhed in the ſame manner as it 
| * flood at the king's reſtoration, and that every 
Wo ſubject ſhould be obliged to take the ſolemn 
league and covenant.“ The duke told them, 
their demand could not be granted, but ſent them 
back to tell their party, that if they would lay 
| down their arms, and ſubmit to the king's mercy, 
| he would intercede for their pardon, 
While this pariey laſted, the field- pieces were 
brought down, and planted over againſt the bridge, 
without being perceived by the rebels. The met 
3 ſengers returned | in a {hort time, with this anſwer : : 
That they would not lay down their arms, until 
their conditions were granted them:“ whereup- 
on the dragoons and muſqueteers fired all at once 
upon thoſe, who guarded the bridge, and the field- 
pieces played ſo warmly, that lome hundreds of 
B 1 the 
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£ the rebels were ſlain ; the reft flying to the main 
body, on the moor. 
The duke, as ſoon as he had commanded to fire, 
_ retired into a hollow, from the enemies ſhot, ſome 
ſay by the perſuaſion of Lefly and Melvill, and 
continued there till the action was over. Then 
captain Stuart ordered the muſqueteers to make 
way for the horſe to paſs the bridge, by caſting the 
ſtones into the river, which had been placed there 
to obſtruct the paſſage over it; but the army could 
not paſs in leſs than five Hound ; and then marched 
up in order of battle towards the enemy, who wait- 
ed for them on the moor, conſiding in the great 
ſuperiority of their number. Clavers commanded 
the horſe on the right, and captain Stuart the dra- 
goons on the left. The field-pieces were carried 
in the centre of the foot-guar ds, while the relt of 4 
the officers commanded at the head of their men; 
and the duke, after the enemy was beaten from 
the bridge, rode at the head of the army. | 
Upon the firſt fire, the rebels horſe turned about, 
and fled upon the right and left; and although the 

duke ordered his men not to fiir out of their ranks 
to purſue them, yet the army, not regarding hi: 
commands, followed the flying rebels, killing be- 
tween ſeven and eight kundred: and taking fifteen 
hundred priſoners. Sir John Bell, provoſt of Gla'- 
gow, as ſoon as he ſaw the rebels fly, rode into thc 
town; from whence, in a few hours, he ſent 4 
| the bread he could find, together with a hogſhead 
of drink to each troop and company in the army, 


out of the cellars of ſuch town' $-INCN as were 
found 
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found to be abettors or protectors | of the re- 
bels. 
I be cruelty and preſumption of that wicked and 
perverſe generation will appear evident from a ſingle 
| Inſtance, Theſe rebels had ſet up a very large 
B gallows 1 in the middle of their camp, and prepared 
a cart-full of new ropes at the foot of it, in order 
to hang up the king's ſoldiers, whom they already 
| looked upon as vanquiſhed and at mercy ; and it 
| happened, that the purſuers in the royal army, re- 
turning back with their priſoners, choſe the place 
where the gallows ſtood, to guard them at, without 
offering to hang one of them, which they juſtly de- 
| ſerved, and had ſo much reaſon to expect. The 
purſuers were no ſooner returned, and the whole 
action over, than general Dalziel arrived at the 
camp from Edinburgh, with a commiſſion renewed 
to be commander in chief, which he received that 
very morning by an expreſs. This commander. 
having learned how the duke had conducted the 
war, told him publickly, and with great plainneſs, 
that he had betrayed the king; that he heartily 
wiſhed his commiſſion had come a day ſooner, 
for then, ſaid he, theſe rogues ſhould never 
« have troubled his wes or the kingdom any 
more.“ | 

Thus the Silks was at the ſame time ſuperſeded, 
and publickly rebuked, before all the army; yet his 
grace forgot his dignity ſo far, as to ſneak amongthem : 
at the town of Bothwell there the forces encamp- 
dd) until the Saturday following ; then all the troops 
marched back to Glaſgow, from whence, in two 


Or 
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or three days, they were ſent to their ſeveral quar. 


ters; after which the duke of Monmouth paſſed by 


Stirling to Fife to viſit the duke of Rothes. 
The fame evening after the rout on the moor, the 


| priſoners were ſent with a ſtrong guard toward, 
| Edinburgh. On Saturday morning, when die 


army was to march to Glaſgow, I deſired the ge- 


neral's leave to go with twelve dragoons, in ſearch 


of ſome of the rebels, who might probably pa; 
the Clyde, about Dunbarton, to ſhelter themſelves 
In the Highlands. With theſe dragoons, clad in 


grey coats and bonnets, 1 made halte down the 


tide of the river ; and about midnight, after tra- 
i veling twenty- four miles, I came to a church, and 


while the ſoldiers ſtayed to refreſh their horſes in 


| the church-yard, I ſpied a country-fellow going 


by, and aſked him in his own dialeQ, © Whither 
e this time of night? He anſwered, 
 * Wha are ye that ſpeers?” I replied, « We arc 


* your ane fo ke: Upon this the fellow came up, 
EP told me, there were eighteen friends, with | 


horſes, at an old caſtle waiting for a boat to pai: 
over into the iſle of Arran. I mounted the man be- 


hind one of the dragoons, and went towards the 


| place: but the rebels, not finding a boat, were TONe 
off, and the guide diſmiſſed. There was a grca: 
dew on the graſs, which directed me and my party 


to follow the track of their horſes, for three or fou | 


miles, till the dew was gone off; I then enquired 
of a cow-herd on a hill, SH he ſaw any 6G: 
our © poor fo'ke” traveling that way; he anſycr- 
ed, that they had ſeparated on that hill, and gon: 

fy three 
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chree ſeveral ways, ſix in a party; adding, that in 
one party there was © a braw, muckle kerl, with 
| « 4 white hat on him, and a great bob of ribbons 
s on the cock o't.” Whereupon I ſent four of 
| my dragoons after one party, four more after an- 
| other; and myſelf, with the remaining four, went 
in purſuit of him with the white hat. As I went 
forward, I met another cow-herd, who told me 
that the fellow with the hat, and one more (for as 
the rogues advanced farther into the Weſt, they ſtill 
divided into ſmaller parties) were juſt gone down _ 
the hill, to his maſter's houſe. The good-man of 
| the houſe returning from putting the horſes to graſs 
in the garden, was going to ſhut the door; where- 
upon myſelf and two of the dragoons commanded. 
him, with our piſtols at his breaſt, to lead us to 
| the room where the man lay who wore a white hat. 
We entered the room, and before he awaked, I 
took away his arms, and commanded him to dreſs 
immediately : then finding his companion aſleep in 
the barn, I forced him likewiſe to ariſe, and mount- 
ing them both on their own horſes, came at nine 
o'clock in the morning, with my two priſoners, to 
the other dragoons, at the place where we appoint- 
ed to meet, From thence we rode ſtraight to Glaſ- 
go, and arrived there about eight 3 in the evening, 
after a journey of fifty miles, ſince we leit the army 
at Bothwell the day before. 
This was upon a Sunday, and although we met 
with many hundreds of people on the road, yet 
we travelled on to Glaſgow without any oppoſition. 
I muſt here inform the reader, that although I had 


once 
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once before taken this very man, who wore the 
white hat, yet 1 did not know him to be Mas John 
King already mentioned, until I was told ſo by the 
man of the houſe where I found him. I likewiſe 
forgot to mention, that King, who knew me well | 
enough, as ſoon as he was taken in the houſe, en- 
treated me to ſhew him ſome favour, becauſe he 
had married 2 woman of my name; I anſwered, 
&* That is true, but firſt you got her with bairn, and 
8 * oa eren no Pay for diſgraeing one of x my 
* name.“ 1 
When we arr rived : near Glaſgow, I ſent a dragoon 
to inform the general, that Mas John King was 
coming to kiſs his hand; whereupon his excellency, 
accompanied with all the noblemen and officers, - 
advanced as far as the bridge, to welcome me and | 
my priſoner; where it is very obſervable, that 
Graham, laird of Clavers, who came among the 
reſt, made not the leaſt reproach to Mas John, 
in return of his inſolent behaviour when that 
commander fled from Drumclog. Mas Joh.. 
was ſent to Edinburgh next morning, under « | 
guard, and hanged ſoon after: from hence I went | 
to my quarters in Lanerk ſixteen miles from Glaſ- 
gow; and about a month after (I hope the reader 
will excule 1 my weakneſs) I happened to dream that 
I found one Wilſon, a captain among the rebels, at 
Bothwell- -bridge, 1 in a bank of wood upon the river 
Clyde. This accident made {o ſtrong an impreſho! | 
on my mind, that as ſoon as I awoke, I took 6+ 
and thirty dragoons, and got to the place by break 


of day ; then I cauſed ſome of them to alight, and 
v0 


—— — 
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go into the wood, and ſet him up as hounds do a 
| hare, while the reſt were ordered to ſtand centry, 
to prevent his eſcape. It ſeems I dreamt fortu- 
nately, for Wilſon was actually in the wood, with 
five more of his company, as we afterwards learn- 
ed; who all ſeeing me and my party advancing, 
hid themſelves in a little iſland on the river, among 
the broom that grew upon it. Wilſon had not the 
good fortune to eſcape ; for, as he was trying to 
get out of one copſe into another, I met him, and 
gueſſing by his good cloaths, and by the deſcrip- 
tion I had received of him before, that he was the 
man I looked for, I ſeized and brought him to my 
quarters; and from thence immediately conveyed 
him to Edinburgh, where he was hanged ; but 
might have preſerved his life, if he would have 
condeſcended only to ſay, © God fave the king.” 
This he utterly refuſed to do, and thereby loſt not 
only his life, but likewiſe an eſtate worth My | 
nine thouſand marks Scots. 
For this ſervice, the duke of Queenſberry, then 
high-commiſſioner of Scotland, recommended me 
to the king, who rewarded me with the gift of 
Wilſon's eſtate; but, although the grant paſſed the 
ſeals, and the ſheriff put me in poſſeſſion, yet I 
could neither ſell it nor let it ; nobody daring, for 
fear of the rebe 1s. who had . at Bothwell- 
bridge, either to purchaſe or farm it; by which 
means I never got a penny by the grant; and at 
the Revolution the land was taken from me and re- 
ſtored to Wilſon's heirs. 
. The 
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The winter following, general Dalziel, with a 


battalion of the carl of Linlithgow's guards, the 
carl of Airlie's troop of horſe, and captain Stuart's 


troop of dragoons, quartered at Kilmarnock „in the | | 
Weſt, fifty miles from Edinburgh. Here the ge- 
neral, one day, happening to look on, while I wa; 
exerciſing the troop of dragoons, aſked me, when | 


I had done, whether I knew any one of my men, 


who was ſkilful in praying well in the ſtyle and 
tone of the covenanters ? J immediately thought 
upon one James Gibb, who had been born in Ire- | 


land, and whom I made a dragoon. This man 1 


brought to the general, aſſuring his excellency, | 
that if I had raked hell, I could not find his match | 
for his {kill in mimicking the covenanters. Where- | 
upon the general gave him five pounds to buy him f 


a great coat and a bonnet, and commanded him to 


nd out the rebels, but to be ſure to take care of 


himſelf among them. The dragoon went eight 
miles off that very night, and got admittance into 
the houſe of a notorious rebel, pretending he came 
from Ireland out of zeal for the cauſe, to aſſiſt at 


the fight of Bothwell-bridge, and could not findan | 
opportunity ſince, of returning to Ireland with ; 
ſafety; he ſaid he durſt not be ſeen in the day- | 
time, and therefore, after bewitching the family | 
with his gifts of praying, he was conveyed in the | 
duſk of the evening, with a guide, to the houſe of 
the next adjoining rebel; and thus, in the ſame 


manner, from one to another, till in a month's 

time he got through the principal of them in the 
Weſt; telling the general, at his return, that wherc- 

ever 


ev 
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ever he came, he made the old wives, in their de- 
vout fits, tear off their biggonets and mutches ; 
he likewiſe gave the general a liſt of their names 
and places of their abodes, and into the bargain, 
brought back a good purſe of money in his pocket. 
- hs general defired to know how he had prayed 
among them; he anſwered, that it was his cuſtom, 
in his prayers, to ſend the king, the miniſters of 
ſtate, the officers of the army, with all their ſoldiers, 
and the epiſcopal clergy, all broad-ſide to hell; 
but particularly the general himſelf. What, ſaid 
| the general, did you ſend me to hell, Sir? Vea, 
replied the dragoon, you at the head of them, as 
their leader. 
And here I do ſolemnly aver, upon my ver acity 
3 and knowledge, that biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory 
of his Own Times, has, in a moſt falſe and ſchan- 
dalous manner, miſrepreſented the action at Both- 
well-bridge, and the behaviour of the epiſcopal 
_ clergy in Scotland: for, as to the former, I was 
prelent in that engagement, which Was erb 
in the manner I have related; and as to the latter, 
having travelled through moſt parts of that king- 
dom, particularly the north and weſt, I was well 
f acquainted with them, and will take it to my death, 
that the reverſe of this character, which fame 
 eives of both, is the truth. And becauſe that 
water" is ſo unjuſt to t 23 clergy, and fo 
partial to the covenanters and their teachers, I do 
affirm, that I have known ſeveral among the latter 
_ fort guilty of thoſe very vices wherewith Is biſhop 
brands the epiſcopal clergy. Among many others, 
4 = 4a 
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1 will produce one inflance, rather to divert the 
reader than from any obloquy. One of thoſe eight 
fanatic teachers who were permitted, at the Re- 


ſtoration, to keep their livings, came to Sir John 
Carmichael” 8 houſe, within a mile of Lanerk, where 


I was then upon a viſit to Sir John. We dranl: 
hard till it was late, and all the company retired, 


except Sir John and myſelf. The teacher would | 
needs give us prayers, but fell aſleep before he had 


half done; whereupon Sir John and I, ſetting a 


bottle and glaſs at his noſe, left him upon his knees, 


The poor man ſneaked off early the next morning 


| being, in all appearance, aſhamed of his hypo- 7 | 


criſy. 


ſent out ſeveral parties, and me with a «pany among | 


the: reſt ; where, during the winter, and the fol- 


lowing facies, 1 ak many 15 thoſe whoſe | 
Names and abodes the canting dragoon had given 


a lift of. 


In July FEET P general, by order of the 
council, commanded me to go, with a detachment | 
of thirty horſe and f. ifty dragoons, in purſuit of 
about one hundred and ſifty rebels, who had eſcaped - | 
- at Bothwell-bridge, and ever ſince kept together in 

a body, up and down in Galloway. I followed | 
them for five or fix days, from one place | to an- 
other; after which, on the 22d of July, they | 
fared: for me at Airs-moſs, ſituate in the ſhire of | 


Air, near the town of Cumlock. "The moſs is four 
miles long from eaſt to weſt, and two broad. the 


rebels drew up at the caſt end, and couliſied of 


_ thirty 


To return from this digrefſion. The general 
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thirty horſe and one hundred and twenty foot. I 
faced them upon a riſing ground with my thirty 
horſe and fifty dragoons. The reaſon why the re- 


bels choſe this place to fight on, rather than a plain 
field, was for fear their horſe might deſert the foot, 


"BB they did on Hamilton-moor, near Bothwell 

bridge; and likewiſe, that i in cafe they loſt the 8565 
they might lave themſelves by 1 retreating into th 
mols. 


1 placed myſelf on the left, as judging, that the 
| beſt officer the rebels had would command on the 
right. The action began about five in the after- 
noon, but laſted not long; for 1 or dered my men 
- firſt to receive the enemy” s fire, then to ride down 
the hill upon them, and uſe their broad-ſwords : 
they did fo, and before the enemy had time to draw 


theirs, cut many of them down in an inſtant ; 
whereupon they wheeled about, and captain Fowler, 


who commanded the rebels on the right, being 
then in the rear, advancing up to me, I gave him 


ſuch a blow over the head with my broad-{word, 
as would have cleaved his ſkull, had it not been 
_ defended by a ſteel-cap. Fowler turning about, 


aimed a blow at me, but [ warded it off, and with 
a back ſtroke cut the upper part of his head clean oft, 


| from the noſe upwards. 


By this time, the rebels leaving the eir horſes, fled 
to the moſs; but the roya aliſts purſuing them, 
killed about ſixty, and took fourteen priſoners. 
Here Cameron, the famous covenanter, loſt his life; 


and Haxton was taken priſoner, infamous for im- 
bruing his hands in the blood of me archbithop of 
Vor. X. Ge St. 
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St. Andrews, as I have already mentioned ; for 
which parricide, both his hands were afterwards 
cut off, and he was hanged at Edinburgh. 


But this victory coſt me very dear ; for being 


then! in the rear, E rode into the web after the 
rebels, where I overtook 2 dozen of them hacking 
and dewing one of my men, whoſe horſe was 
bogged; his name was Elliot, a ſtout ſoldier; and 
one of Clavers's troop. He had received fra at 
wounds, and was at the point of being killed whe: 

I came to his relief, I ſhot one of the rogues dead 
with my carbine, which obliged the reſt to let the 
poor man and kis horſe creep out of the hole, 


but at the ſame time drew all their fury upon my- 
elf; for Elliot made a ſhift to POST s out of the | 
moſs, leading his horſe in his hand, but was wholly | 
diſabled from alliſting his deliverer, and was not 


regarded by his enemics, who probably thought lic 
was mortally wounded, or indeed rather that they 
had no time to mind him; for I laid about me ſo 
taſt, that they judged it beſt to keep off, and not 
to venture Ain my reach; till it unfortunately 
happened, that my horſe pee in the ſame hole 


out of which Elliot and his had juſt got. When 


they had me at this advantage, they began to ſhew 


their courage, and manfu! Ily dealt their blows with 


their broad- ſwords, from ſome of which, the car- 


bine that hung down my back defended me a little. 


As I was paddling in the hole, the horſe not able 
to get out, one of the rebels ran me through the 
ſmall of the back with his broad-ſword, and at che 


ſame inſtant, two more wounded me under the ribs 
with 
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with their ſmall ones. Then I threw myſelf over 
the head of my horſe, taking the far piſtol out 
of the holſter in my left hand, and holding my 


broad- ſword i in my right; and as one of the vil- 


lains was coming haſtily up to me, his foot flipped» 
and before he could recover himſelf, I ſtruck my 
{word into his ſkull: but the fellow being big and 


heavy, ſnapped it aſunder as he fell, within a ſpan 
of the hilt. The rebels had me now at a great 
advantage: one of them made a ſtroke at me, 
which I warded of with the hilt of the ſword that 
was left in my hand; but the force with which he 


| firuck the blow, 40 kept it off, brought us both 
| to the ground. However, I got up before him, 


capped my piſtol to his fide, and ſhot him dead. 


As ſoon as this was done, another came behind me, 


5 and with ſome weapon or other, ſtruck me ſuch 925 


blow on the head as laid me flat my back; in 
which poſture I remained a good while inſenſible; 
the rogues taking it for granted that I was dead 
ſcoured off, fearing that by this time ſome of my 
men were returning back from the purſuit. 


Alfter ſome time, I a little recovered my ſenſes, 
| and ftrove to lift myſelf up, which one of the 
_ rogues happening to fee at ſome diſtance, imme- 


diately returned, and ſaid in my hearing, God, 


«the dog 18 no dead yet :” : then coming up to 


me, took his ſword, and putting its hilt to his 
breaſt, and guiding it with both his hands, made a 
_ thruſt at my belly; but my ſenſes were now fo far 
recovered, that I parryed the thruſt with a piece of 
the word which remained ſtill in my hand. The 
8 tellow, 
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fellow, when he miſled his aim, almoſt fell on his 
face; for the ſword ran up to the hilt in the moſs ; 
and as he was recovering himſelf, I gave him a 4 fab 
in the mouth with my broken fword, which very 
much hurt him; but he aiming a ſecond thruſt, 
Which I had e the good fortune to put by, 
and having as before given him another dab in the 
mouth, he immediately went off, for fear of the 
purſuers, whereof many were now returning. _ 
In this diſtreſs I made a ſhift, with much diff 
cuity and pain, to get upon my feet, but my right 
leg being difabled by the wound I received from 
the broad-fword, I was forced to limp by the help 
of the carbine, which I made uſe of as a ſtaff, I had 


loſt my horſe ; for one of the rogues, when I had 
quiited him in the hole, led him away through 
the moſs, I recovered him about a year after from 


the man to whom the rebel had ſold him ; and the 


ſaid rebel, when he was at the callows, confeſſed 
himſelf to be the ſame man who took AWAY . the 


horſe at Airs-mols. 


There was a Lancaſhire gentleman, one Mr. 
Parker, who came a volunteer to Airs-moſs, with 


intent, as he expreſſed himſelf, to ſee the ſport. 


This gentleman, riding on my right-hand at the 


time when we received the enemy s fire in the be- - 


ginning of the action, was ſhot with a blunderbuſs 
under the left ſhoulder ; the wound was fo large 
that a man might chruſt his fiſt into it: yet when 
deſired him to fall back, and take care of his 
wound, he anſwered me, that he would firft have 
his pennyworth out of the rogues ; and accordingly 


followed 


— — . ad. -- + — — 
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followed us on horſeback into the moſs, as far as 
the horſe could go without bogging. But, by that 
time, his wound ſo grievouſiy pained him, with 
ſome other cuts he got in the purtuit, that he was 
forced to alight and ſit on a dry ſpot of ground 
vhich he found in the moſs, from whence he ſaw all 
that happened to me without | being able to come to 
my afhſtance, any more than Elliot : who, having 
gotten to a riſing ground, ſaw likewiſe all that had 
paſled. However Mr. Parker, as I came limping 
towards him, could not forbear laughing, and faid, 
4 What a plague, have you got your bones well 
© paid too! o Then both of us made a ſhift to get 
up to Elliot on the rifing ground. 

The trumpeter being by this time returned, wit] 
ſome others, from the purſuit, was ordered to 
ſound a call; which brought all the reſt back, with 
the ter priſoners and Haxton among the reſt, 
who was that day commander in chief among the 
rebels. Of the king's party but two were killed, 
Mr. Andrew Kerr, a gentleman of Clavers's own 
_ troop, and one MKabe, a dragoon in captain Stuart's 
troop, where I vras lieutenant. The wounded 
were about eight or nine, beſide Parker and Elliot. 
Elliot died the next day: he, Kerr, and M*Kabe, 
were honourably buried, by Mr. Brown ; a gentle- 
man who lived hard by, to whole houle their bodies 
were carried after the fight at the moſs. An Eng- 
liſh lady, living about eight miles off, took care of 
Mr. Parker, but he died at her houle a year after, 
of his wounds, very much lamented on account of 
his toyalty and valcur. — 323 
„ When 
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When the fight was over, night coming on, I 
ordered all my men, except twelve dragoons, 


whom I kept to attend myſelf, to march with the 


pr iſoners, and thoſe who were wounded, to Douglas, 
fourteen miles off, and to carry along with them 
| Cameron's head. In the mean time, I and my 
party of dragoons went, that night, ſixteen 
long miles to Lanerk, where the gencral and al! 
the foot quartered ; as well to acquaint him with 
what had been done, as to have my own wo unds 
taken care of. I ſent one of my dragoons before 1 
with my meſſage : whereupon the general himfolf 
although it were after midnight, accompanied with 


the earls of Linlithgow, Mar, Roſs, Hume, and | 
the lord Dalhouſie, came out to meet me at the : 

gate: Dalhouſie forced me to lodge in his own | 
chamber, to Which I was accordingly carried by | 


two of my dragoons. After my wounds had beer 

dreſſed in the 8 of this noble company, who 
| ſtood round about me, being very thirſty through 

the loſs of blood, I drank 04 king's health, and 
the company's, in a large glaſs of wine and w ater; 
and then was laid in Pulhoulie s own bed. 


Next day the general leaving Lanerk, with the 
forces under his command, ordered a troop of horſe | 


and another of dragoons to attend me, till 1 ſhould 


be able to travel up to Edinburgh for the better 
conveniency of phyſicians and ſurgeons, My 
wounds did not confine me to my bed ; ; and in a 
month's time I went to Edinburgh on hodeback by: 


_caſy ſtages, where I continued till Candlemas fol- 
lowing, lingering of the wound I had received by the 


broad- 


1 
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broad-ſword. My ſurgeon was the ſon of the ſame 
Dr. Irvin who firit got me into the guards; but hav- 
ing unfortunately neglected to tie a ſtring to the tent 
of green cloth, which he uſed for the wound, the tent 
ſhipped into my body, where it lay under my navel 
ſeven months and five days, and exceedingly pained 

me, not ſuffering me to fleep otherwiſe than by 


taking ſoporiferous pills. When the tent was firſt 


miſſing, neither the ſurgeon nor any body elſe ever 
imagined that it was lodged in my body, but ſup- 
poſed it to have ſhipped out cf the wound while I 
ſlept, and carried away by ſome rat, or other vermin : 
the tent lying thus in my body, made it impoſſible 
that the wound could heal: wherefore, after linger- 
5 ing ſeven months, by the advice of a Sener oman 
in the neighbourkood, I got leave to go for Ireland 
with my fargeon, and there try whether my native 
air would contribute any thing to my cure. 
However inſignificant this relation may be to the 
generality of readers, yet I cannot omit a lucky 
accident to which I owe my cure. While I con- 
tinued at Edinburgh, I ordered ſome pipes of lead 
to be made in a mold, through which the thin cor- 
pee which continually iſſued out of the wound 
cauſed by che tent remaining in my body, might be 
_ conveyed as through a ſoſſet. Theſe pipes 1 cut 
ſhorter by degrees, in proportion as ! imagined the 
wound was healing at the bottom ; till at laſt, by 
miſtaking the true cauſe, the tent continuing {till 
where it 0 the pipes became too ſhort for the 
uſe intended; wherefore, when I was in Ireland, I 
made a coarſe pipe myſelf, which was long enough: 
+I DC 4 this 
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this pipe, after the wonnd was waſhed with brandy, 
always remained 1n my body till the next dreſſing; 
but being made without art, and ſomewhat jagged 


at the end, it happened one morning, when the 


pipe was drawn out as uſual, in order to have the 
wound waſhed, the tent followed, to the great ſur- 


prize of my father, who, at that time, was going 
to dreſs the wound; my ſurgeon being then a 


Caſtle-Ir vin, where J had left him with his brother 
Dr. Irvin, at Sir Gerard Irvin's houſe ; the ſame 


centleman who was delivered out of Dew y gaol by - | 
my father, as I have related in che beginning of 2 


theſe memoirs. 
'The night before the tent was drawn out of my 
body, having not ſlept a wink, I thought mytelf in 


the morning ſomewhat feverith; and therefore de- 


fired my father to ſend for Dr. Lindſey, to let me S | 
blood. In the mean time, flumbering a little, 1-2 


: dreamed that the covenanters were coming to cut 


my throat; under this apprehenſion I awaked, and 


found my neighbour captain Saunderſon in my 
chamber, who was come to viſit me. I then called 
for my father to dreſs my wound; when the tent 


followed the pipe, as I have already ſaid, to my 
great joy, for then I knew I ſhould ſoon be well. 


1 therefore ordered my hor ſe to be got ready, and 
rode out with captain Saunderſon and my father, 


to meet Dr. Lindſey, who hearing the joyful news, | 
carried us to a gentleman' s houſe, where we drank | 


very heartily : then I returned home and flept al- 
moſt faupandamenty hours. Two days after, Dr. 


Irvin. ang ; bi 18 brother, the turg geon, came to my 


father's 


Ni 
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father's houſe, where the Doctor being informed 
in the circumſtances of my cure, ſeverely chid his 
brother for his neglect, ſwearing he had a mind to 


ſhoot him, and that, if I had died, my bicod 


would have been charged on his head. He then 


ordered me a remedy, which world heal up the 
wound in twenty days. This fell out in the begin- 
ning of May; at which time taking leave of my 
father and other friends in Ireland, I returned to 


Edinburgh, where, before the end of that month, 


my wound was perfectly healed up; but I was 
never afterwards fo able to bear fatigues as I had 


hitherto been. | 
The duke of York was arrived At Edinburgh the 


3 Michaelmas before, where the general, from the 
time he left Lanerk in July, continued with the 
8 guards; ; the reſt of the forces quartered up and 
down in other places. The general, after my 
arrival, coming every day to fee me, in his way, 
as he went to the duke's court, did me the honour 
to mention me and my ſervices to his royal high- 
nels, who was deſirous to fee me; I was admitted 
to kiſs his hand, and ordered to fit down, in regard 


to my honourable wounds, which would not ſuffer 


me to ſtand, without great pain, I cannot con- 
ceal this mark of favour and diſtinction, ſhewn 
me by a great prince, although I am very ſenſible 
it will be imputed to vanity. I muſt remember 


likewiſe, that upon my return to Edinburgh, hap- 


pening to overtake the general in the ſtreet, and 


| gently touching him, his excellency turning in a 


- great ſurprize, cried out, © O God, man, are you 


„living?“ 
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« living?“ I anſwered that J was, and hoped to do 


the king and his excellency farther ſervice. 
After I had continued a month with my friends 
in Edinburgh, who all congratulated with me upon 


my. recovery, 1 repaired to the troop at Lanerk, ” 
where I often ranged with a party through The 1 
Weſt, to find out "the ſtraggling remains = „ 


covenanting rebels; but ſor ſome time without 
ſucceſs, till a week before Chriſtmas, after the duke 
of York ſucceeded to the crown, and a year and 


half after I was cured. Having drank hard one | 
night, I dreamed that ; had found captain David | 


Steele, a notorious rebel, in one of the five farm- 


ers houſes on a mountain in the ſhire of Clydet- | 

dale, and pariſh of Liſmahego, within eight miles | 

=," Hamilton, a place that I was well acquainted | 
with. This man was head of the rebels, ſince the | 
affair of Airs-mols ; having ſucceeded to Haxton, 
who had bcen there taken, and afterwards hanged, 


as the reader has already heard : for, as to Robert 


Hamilton, who was their commander i in chief at 
Bothwell-bridge, he appeared no more among 


them, but fled, as it was believed, to Holland. 


| Steele, and his father before him, held a farm in 


the eſtate of Hamilton, within two or three miles 
of that town. When he betook himſelf to arms, 
the farm lay wafte, and the duke could find no 


other perſon, who would venture to take it; | 


| whereupon his grace ſent ſeveral meſſengers to 
Steele, to know the reaſon why he kept the farm 
waſte, The duke received no other anſwer, than 


— — he would 3 it waſte, in ſpite of him and the 
king 
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king too : whereupon his grace, at whoſe table I 
had always the honour to be a welcome gueſt, de- 
fired I would uſe my endeavours to deſtroy that 
rogue, and I would oblige him for ever. 

1 muſt here take leave to inform the reader, that 
the duke of Hamilton's friendſhip for me was 
founded upon the many ſervices he knew I had 
done the publick, as well as upon the relation I 

bore to Sir Gerard Irvin ; the perſon whom, of all 

the world, his grace mot loved and eſteemed, ever 
| ſince the time they had ſerved in arms together for 
the king, in the Highlands, with my lord Glen- 
cairn and Sir Arthur Forbes (father to the preſent 
earl of Granard), after the king's defeat at Wor- 
5 ceſter, during the time of the afurpation. 

To return therefore to my ſtory; when I awaked 
out of my dream, as I had done before in the af- 
fair of Wilſon (and I deſire the ſame apology made 
in the introduclion to theſe memoirs may ſerve for 
both) I preſently roſe, and ordered thirty-fix dra- 
goons to be at the place 2 appointed by break of day. 
When we arrived there, I ſent a party to each of 
the five farmers houſes. This villain Steele had 
murdered above forty of the king's ſubjects in cold 
blood; and as I was informed, had often laid ſnares 
to entrap me; but it happened, that although he 
uſually kept a gang to attend him, yet at this 

time he had none, when he ſtood in the greateſt 
need. One of my party found him in one of the 
farmers houſes, juſt as I happened to dream. The 
dragoons, firſt, ſearched all the rooms below with- 
out ſucceſs, till two of them hearing ſomebody 


ſtirring 
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ſtirring over their heads, went up a pair of turn 


Pike ſtairs. Steele had put on his cloaths, while 
the ſearch was making below : the chamber where 
he lay was called the chamber of Deeſe, Which! is 
the name given to a room where the laird lies 

| when he comes to a tenant's houſe. Steele, ſad- 
denly opening the door, fired a blunderbuſs down 


at the two dragoons, as they were coming up the 
ſtairs; but the bullets, grazing againſt the ſide of 


the turnpike, only wounded and did not kill them. 
Then Steele violently threw himſelf down the ſtairs 
among them, and made towards the door to ſave 
his life, but loſt it upon the ſpot; for the dragoons 


who guar ded the houſe difpatched him with their | 
broad- words. I was not with the party when he | 
was killed, being at that time employed in ſearch- 
ing at one of the other four houſes, but I ſoon 
found what had happened, by hearing the noiſe of 
the ſhot made with the blunderbuks : : from hence] 


returned {trait to Lanerk, and immediately {ent 
one of the dragoons expreſs to general Drummond 


at Edinburgh. 
General Dalziel died about Michazlmas this year, 


and was ſucceeded by lieutenant general Drum- 


mond, who was likewiſe my very good friend. 


But] cannot here let pals the death of fo brave : 


and loy al 2 commander, as general Dalziel, with- 


out giving the reader ſome account of him, as far 


as my knowledge, or enquiry could reach. 
Thomas Dalziel, among many other officers, 
was taken priſoner at the unfortunate defeat at Wor- 


ceſter, and lent to the Tower; from whence, I know 
not 
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not by what means, he made his eſcape, and went 
to Muſcovy; where the Czar then reigning made 
him his general : but ſome time after the reſtoration 
of the royal family, he gave up his commiſſion, and 
repairing to king Charles the Second, was, in con- 
ſideration of his eminent ſervices, conſtituted com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces in Scotland; 
in which poſt he continued till his death, excepting 
only one fortnight, when he was ſuperſeded by the 
duke of Monmouth, ſome days before the action at 
oth well-bridge, as I have already related. He 


was bred up very hardy from his youth, both in 


diet and clothing. He never wore boots, nor | 
above one coat, which was cloſe to his body, with 

cloſe ſleeves, like thoſe we call jockey-coats. He 
never wore a peruke; nor did he ſhave his beard 
fince the murder of king Charles the Firſt, In my 
time, his head was bald, which he covered only 
with a beaver-hat, the brim of which was not above 
three inches broad. His beard was white and 
buſhy, and yet reached down almoſt to his girdle. 
He uſually. went to London once or twice in a 
year, and then only to kiſs the king's hand, who 
had a great eſteem for his worth and valour. His 
unuſual dreſs and figure, when he was in London, 
never failed to draw after him a great crowd of 
boys, and other young people, who conſtantly at- 
tended at his lodgings, and followed him with 

huzzas, as he went to court, or returned from it. 
As he was a man of humour, he would always 
thank them for their civilities, when he left them 
at the door, to I into the king; and would let 
them 
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them know exactly at what hour he intended i; 
come out again, and return to his lodgings. When 
the king walked in the park, attended by ſome of 


his courtiers, and Dalziel in his company, the ſame 


crowds would always be after him, ſhewing their 


admiration at his beard and dreſs, 10 that the king 
could hardly paſs on for the crowd; upon which, 


his majeſty bid the devil take Dalziel, for bringing 


ſuch a rabble of boys together, to have their guts 
ſqueezed out, while they gaped at his long beard 
and antic habit ; requeſting him, at the ſame time 
(as Dalziel 7 to expreſs it), to ſhave and dreſ: 


like other Chriſtians, to keep the poor bairns out of 


danger. All this could never prevail on him to 


part with his beard, but yet, in compliance to his 
majeſty, he went once to court in the very height | 
of the faſhion ; but as ſoon as the king and thoſe 


| about him had laughed ſufficiently at the {trange 


figure he made, he re-aſſumed his uſual habit, to 


the oreat Joy of the bovs, who had not diſcovered 
him in his faſhionable dreſs. 


When the duke of York ſucceeded to the crown, 


general Dalziel was reſolved {Ul to retain his loyal- 


ty, although, at the ſame time, he often told his | 


friends, that all things were going wrong at court ; 
but death came very ſeaſonably, to reſcue him from 


the difficulties he was likely to be under, between 
the notions he had of duty to his prince on one 


ſide, and true zeal for his religion on the other. 
I muſt now reſume a little my diſcourſe upon 
captain Steele. Some time before the action in 
which he was killed, general Drummond, who was 
6 then 
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then newly made commander in chief, ſent for me 
in haſte, to attend him in Edinburgh: my way lay 
through a very ſtrong paſs, hard by Airs-moſs, and 
within a mile of Same : as 1 was going through 
Cumlock, a friend there told me, that Steele, with 
a party, waited for me at the paſs. I had with me 
only one dragoon and a drummer: I ordered the 
latter to gallop on ſtrait to the paſs, and when he 
got thither, to beat a dragoon march, while I with 
the dragoon ſhould ride along the bye-path, on 
the edge of the mois. When Steele and his men 
heard the drum, they ſcoured croſs the by-path 
| into the mols, apprehending that a firong party was 
| _ coming in {earch of them : but either I or the dra- 
goon (I forgot which) ſhot one of the rebels dead, 
as he croſſed us to get into the moſs. To put an 
end to this buſineſs of Steele. When the dragoon, 
whom I ſent expreſs, had delivered his meſſage to 
general Drummond, he was juſt ſetting out for his 
country-houſe at Dumblain ; but returned to his 
lodgings, and wrote me a letter, that he would 
ſend for me up after the holy-days, and recom- 
mend me to the government, to reward me for my 
ſervices. He faithfully kept his word, but I res 

ceived nothing more than promiſes. 

Steele was buried in the church-yard of Liſma- 
hego, by ſome of his friends; who, after the re- 
volution, erected a fair monument, on pillars, over 
| his grave, and cauſed an epitaph to be engraved 

on the ſtone, in words to this effect: | 


Here 
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Here lieth the body of captain David Steele, a 


ſaint, who was murdered by John Creichton, 
[with the date underneath. 7 


Some of my friends burleſqued this epitaph, i 
> the e e : 


Here lies the body of fine Steele, 
Murdered by 2 Creichton, that de” el. 


Duke Hamilton, in queen Anne's tim e, In FOr m 
ed me of this honour done to that infamous rebel . 
and when I had ſaid to his grace, that I wiſhed h. 


had ordered his foot-men to demoliſh the monu- - 


ment, the duke anſwered, he would not have don: 


ſo for five hundred pounds, becauſe it would be n 


: honour to me as long as 1t laſted. 


The laſt anner about the end of May, i al 


remember right (and I deſire to be excuſed for 


5 always relating things | in the order when they hays 


pened) the marquis of Argyle, after having eſraped 
out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, into Holland, re- 


turned to invade Scotland, to ſupport the duke of 
Monmouth's pretenſions to the crown, as was ge- | 


nerally believed. He landed i in his own country, 
in the Highlands, with a party of Dutch, and ſome 


Scottiſh gentlemen, who had fled for treaſon; 


among whom Sir John Cochran was of the greatell 


note: whereupon the government ordered the mar- 


quis of Atholl, and Mr. Owen Cameron, laird of 


Lochiel, to raile their clans, and march with their 
party againſt Argyle. They did fo, and, in the 


Evens pitched their — cloſe by: him. Here 


in | 


re! 
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in the night, Cameron, patroling with a party, 
met another of his own men, and taking them for 
enemies, becauſe they had laſt the word in their 


cups, killed eight or nine; among whom two or 
three happened to be perſons of note; the friends 
of thoſe who were killed, reſolving, it poſlible, to 
3 have him hanged, he was obliged to ride poſt to 
the king. He went to his majeſty in the dreſs in 
which he had travelled; and the king, being al- 


ready informed how the accident happened, in- 


ſtead of ſuffering him to tell his ſtory, commanded 
| him to draw his broad- word, intending to knight | 
| him therewith : but Cameron could not draw it, 
| becauſe the ſcabhard had got wet on the way. The 
king, obſerving the confuſion he was in, ſaid, he 


Knew the reaſon that kept the ſword in the ſhank ; 


A adding that he never failed to draw it, in the for- . 
vice of his father, his brother, and himſelf ; where= 
upon he was knighted with another ford, with 
| the title of Sir Owen Cameron. He returned to 
Edinburgh, and from thence went as a volunteer, 
to ſerve in the ſtanding army, which was then 
moving towards the coaſt of Galloway, to prevent 
Argyle from landing. For, upon the oppoſition he 
| found from the marquis of Atholl, and his men, 
| with their afſiſtance in the Highlands, he ſhipped 
| his forces, and failed round to the Weſt, hoping 
to land there. But the army moving along the 
coaſt, always in fight of him, compelled him to 
return the way he came, until he landed in his own _ 
| country again. From thence, after gathering what 
| ſupplies of men he could, he marched, and en- 
Te 5 ET camped 
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eumped | in the evening, within two or three miles 


of Glaſgow. But the king's army, having ſent out 
ſcouts to diſcover what way he took, encaraped 
over againſt him the ſame evening, on an eminence; 
there being a bog between both armies. 
The king's forces conſiſted of the earl of Lin! lith- 


gow's regiment of foot-guards, the earl of Mar's of | 


foot, Clavers's of horſe, Dunmore's of dragoons, 
Buchan's of foot, and Levingilon's of horſe-guards, 
with tome gentlemen of quality, volunteers; among 


whom the earl of Dunbarton was of the great | 


; note. I | | 
Here the tw o armies lay i in fight of each other ; 


but, before morning, Argyle was gone, his High 1 
landers having deſerted him; and then the kings 
: army went to refreſh themſelves at Glaſgow, wait= | 
ing till it could be known which way Argyle had 
fled. It was ſoon underſtood that he had crofled | 


the Clyde, at Kilpatrick ; and that 8 Sir John Co- 


chran lay with 2 party, in a ſtone-dyke park, about 


ten miles off. The lord Roſs was therefore diſ- 


patched, with a party of horſe, and captain Cle- 
land, who was now my captain (my friend Stuart 
being dead) with another of dragoons, to ſind them 
out: when they came up to the park, where Sir 


John Cochran lay with his Dutch, they fired at one 


another, and ſome of the king s ſoldiers fell, among 


whom captain Cleland was one; ; whereupon the 


troop was given to Sir Adam Blair (who was like- 
wiſe TY in that raſh engagement) althoug gh, 


upon duke Hamilton's application to the — 


had been promiſed to ſucceed Cleland. But Sir 


| Adam, 
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Adam, and ſecretary Meliord, being brothers-1n- 
law, that intereſt prevailed, 
I muſt deſire the reader's pardon, for fo frequent- 
ly interſperſing my own private affairs with thoſe of 
the publick; but what I chiefly propoſed, was to 
urite my own memoirs, and not a hiſtory of the 
times, farther than 1 was concerned in them. 
Night coming on, the king's party withdrew, 
leaving Sir John Cochran in the park; who, not- 
withſtanding this little ſucceſs, deſired his followers 
to ſhift for themſelves, and left them before morn- 
ing. Argyle next evening was found alone, a mile 
above Greenock, at the water-ſide, endeavouring 
to get into a little boat, and grappling with the 
owner thereof, a poor weaver, It ſeems he want= 
ed preſence of. mind, to engage the man with a 
piece of moncy, to ſet him on the other ſide. In 
the mean time, Sir John Shaw, riding with ſome 
gentlemen to Greenock, and ſeeing the ſtruggle, 
ſeized the earl, and carried him to Glaſgow, from 
whence he was ſent with a ſtrong guard to Edin- 
burgh, and ſome time after beheaded, 
Ihe next day, the army marched towards the 
i borders, againſt the duke of Monmouth; but an 
5 expreſs arriving of his defeat, , the troops were com- = 
manded to repair to their fad quarters. 
1 ſhall here occaſionally relate an unfortunate ac- 
cident, which happened this ſummer in Scotland. 
M*Donnel, laird of Cappagh in the Highlands, 
within eight miles of Inverlochy, was un yultly poſ- 
FEY moſt men believed, for many vears, of 
an eſtate, which in right belonged to the laird of 
Dd 2 Mackintoſh, 
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Mackintoſh. Both theſe gentlemen were well af- 
fected to the king. The laird of Cappagh, after 
{owing-time was over, had gone that ſummer, as 
it was his cuſtom, to make merry with his clans, 


on the mountains, till the time of harveſt ſhould 


call him home. But in his abſence, Mackintoſh, 


and his clans, aſſiſted with a party of the ar my, by + 


order of the government, poſſeſſed himſelf of Cap 
pagh's eſtate; whereupon M Donnel, and his clans, 


returning from the mountains, ſet upon the enemy, 


killed ſeveral gentlemen among them, and took 


Mackintoſh himſelf Pr loner. M*Donnel had given 1 
ſtrict orders to his men, not to kill any of the ar- 
my. But captain M*Kenzie, who commanded on 


the other ſide, making a ſhot at one of M<Donnel's 


men, who was purſuing his adverſary, the man, 

diſcharging his piſtol at the captain, ſhot him in | 
the knee, who, after having been carried fifty 
miles, to Inverneſs, to a ſurgeon, died of his 


wound. _ 
Soon after, the government ordered me to de- 
tach ſixty dragoons, with a lieutenant, cornet, and 


ſtandard, and to march with captain Streighton, | 
and two hundred of the foot-guards, againſt the 
M Donnels; to deſtroy man, woman, and child, 
pertaining to the laird of Cappagh, and to burn 
his houſes and corn. Upon the approach of our 
party, M Donnel, laird of Cappagh, diſmiſſing his 


priſoners, retired farther into the mountains ; 


whereupon we who were ſent againſt him conti- 


nued to deſtroy all the houſes and corn, from the 


ume of Lammaſs to the tenth of September: : and 


then 
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then we advanced towards the borders, to join the 
Scotch army, which at that time was marching to- 
wards England, againſt the prince of Orange, who 
then intended an invaſion. We arrived there the 
firſt of October, after a march of two hundred miles, 
General Drummond being then dead, James 
Douglas, brother to the duke of Queenſberry, ſuc- 
ceeded him as commander in chief: and Graham 
| laird of Clavers (about this time created lord Dun- 
dee) was major general. On the firft of October 


5 army paſſed the Tweed, and drew up on the 


. banks, on the Engliſh ſide ; where the general gave 
a rick charge to the . that they ſhould keep 


their men from offering the leaſt injury in their 


march; adding, that if he heard any of the Eng- 


E liſh complain, the officers thould anſwer for the 
faults of their men z and ſo they arrived at Carliſle þ 


that night. 


Next day, general Douglas, by PE No from the 
king, marched the foot, by Cheſter, towards Lon- 


don; and Dundee the horſe, by York : at which 


city he arrived in four or five days. The army did 


not reach London till about the five and twentieth 


of October, being ordered, by the contrivance of 
Douglas the general, to march flow, on purpoſe 
that the prince of Orange might land, before the 
king's forces ſhould grow ſtrong enough to oppoſe 


him. 


The Scotch army, at this time, conſiſted of four 
regiments of foot, one of horſe, one of dragoons, 


one troop of horſe-guards; and it was computed, 


that the carl of Feverſham, who was then general 
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of all the king's forces, had under his command, 
of Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, an army of ner 
thirty thouſand men. Soon after the prince's land-- 
ing, the king went to Saliſbury, with a guard of 
two hundred horſe, commanded by the old earl of 
Airlie, two days before the body of the army came 
up to him. The earl of Airlie, when he was lord 
Ogleby, had attended the great marquis of Mon- 
troſe in all his actions, for king Charles the Pirſt 
and Second. But, at this time, being old, it was 
reported chat he was dead, before the Scotch forces 
went into England, to oppoſe the prince of Orange; 
whereupon the king belicving the report, had given 
His troop in Dundee's regiment to the earl of Au- 
5 nandale. But the earl having overtaken the army 
at Cambridge, in their march, went on to London, 
and there preſenting himſelf before the king, his 
majeſty was ſo juſt and gracious that he imme- 
diately reſtored his lordſhip to the troop, ordering 
him at the ſame time to command thole two hun- 
dred men who attended him down to Saliſbury. 

When all the forces were arrived at Saliſbury, 
the carl of Dunmore with his regiment of dra- 
goons (wherein I ſerved) was ordered to a pats 
three miles below the city, where I commanded the 
guard that night. 

The ſame morning that the army arrived, the 
great nen about the king, as the lord Churchill, Oc. 
to the number ok thirty, adviſed his majeſty to take 
the air on horſeback, intending, as the earl of 
Dunmore was informed, to give up their maſter 
io the prince; but the king, probably ſuſpecting 

: the 
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the deſign, returned in haſte to the city. Next 
night, at a council of war, called to conſult what 
was fitteſt to be done in the preſent juncture of 
affairs, the very ſame great men fwore to ſtand 
by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes ; and 
as ſoon as he was gone to reſt, mounting on horſe- 
back, the ey all went over to the prince, enn et 
carl of Feverſham, Dunbarton, and a very few 
more: for the earl of Dunbarton going to his ma- 
jeſty, for orders, at four of the clock in the morn- 
ing, found they were all departed. „ 
Thoſe few who ſtayed with the king adviſes his 
5 majeſty to return immediately to London; and the 
lord Dundee was ordered to bring up the Scotch 
horſe 2 and dragoons, with the duke of Berwick's 
regiment of horſe, to Reading ; where he joined 
Dunbarton with his forces, and continued there 
nine or ten days. They were, in all, about ten 
thouſand ſtrong. General Douglas, with his regi- 
ment of foot-guards, paſſing by Reading, lay at 
Maidenhead ; From whence one of his battalions 
revolted to the prince, under the conduct only of 
a corporal, whoſe name was Kemp. However, 
ae aſſured the king, that this defection hap- 
pened againſt his will; and yet, when the officers 
were ready to fire upon the deſerters, his com- 
paſſion was ſuch, that he would not permit them. 
After this, the earl of Dunbarton, and the lord 
Dundee, with all the officers who adhered to the 
king, were ordered to meet his majeſty at VUx- - 
bridge, where he deſigned to fight the prince: the 
earl of Feverſham got thither before the King and 
D d 4 the 
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the army arrived. When the forces drew toge- 

ther, every party ſent an officer to the earl of Fe- 
verſham, to receive his commands. [I attended his 
lordſhip from my lord Dundee, and was ordered, 
with the reſt, to wait till the king came to dinner, 
his majeſty being expected within half an hour; 
but it fell out otherwile : for the earl, to his great 
ſurpriſe, received a letter from the king, ſignify- 
ing, that his majeſty was gone off, and had no 


farther tervice for the army. When 1 carried this 


nes 8 to my lord Dundee, neither his lordſhip, nor 
the lords Linlithgow and Dunmore, could forbear 


falling into tears: after which, being at a loſs what 


courſe to take, 1 faid to my lord Dundee, that as 


he had brought us out of Scotland, he ſhould con- 


8 vey us thither back again in a body; I adding, that 

the forces might lie that night at Watford, ſix miles 
off: my advice was followed, and 1 went before to 
get billets, wliere to quarter the men. My lord 


Dundee ordered all to be ready at ſound of trum- 


pet, and to unbridle their horſes no longer than 


while they were eating their oats. The townſmen 
| contrived to give out a report, before day, that 
che prince of Orange was approaching, hoping to 


affright us away with a falſe alarm: whereupon 
we marched out, but at the ſame time drew up 
in a flrong encloſure, at the town' 8 end: reſolving 


to fight the prince if he ſhould adv: ance towards us. 


MV Jord Dundee diſpatched me immediately, to 
diſcover whether the report of the prince's ap- 


proach. were true; but I only met a meſſenger with 


a letter from his highneſs, to my lord Dundee, 


which 


« 
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which J received and delivered to his lordſhip. The 
contents of it, as far as I am able to recolle&, were 
as follow : 1 1 


« My Lord Do NDET, | 
1 1 underſtand you are now at Watford, and 
« that you keep your men together ; I deſire you 
e may ſtay there till farther orders, and, upon 
* my honour, none in my army ſhall touch you. 


oo, W. H. Prince * ORANGE.” 


3 Upon the receipt of this letter, our + forces 1 re- 
| turned into the town, ſet up their horſes, and re- 

freſhed themſelves. About three in the afternoon, 
there came intelligence, that the king would be at 


{Whitehall that night, having returned from Fever- 


N ſham, whither he had fled in diſguiſe, and was il 

treated by the rabble before they diſcovered him. 
| Vpon this incident, the lords Dundee, Dunmore, 
Linlithgow, and myſelf, who deſired leave to go 
with my colonel, took horſe; and, arriving at 
{Whitehall a little after the king, had the honour to 
| kiſs his majeſty's hand. 

| The next morning, the earl of Feverſham was 
ſent by the king, with ſome propoſals to the prince 
0 Orange, who was then at Windſor; where his 
lordſhip was put in arreſt by the prince's com- 
mand, who ſent the marquis of Halifax, the earl of 
Shrewſbury, and the lord Delamere (if I right- 
ly remember) to the king, with his highneſs's or- 
| der that his majeſty ſhould remove from White- 
hall, next day, before twelve o'clock. This order 
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was given about one in the morning: at the {ame 
time, a barge was brought to Whitehall, and » 
Dutch guard ſet about the king, without his know- 
ledge, but with directions to ſee him ſafe, if he had 
a mind to go on board any ſhip, in order to his 


eſcape. A ſhip, it ſeems, was likewiſe prepared, 
and his majeſty, attended by the lords Dunmore, 
Arran and Middleton, went on board; and then 
the three lords returned to London. The prince | 
arrived at St. James's about two hours after his | 


majeſty's departure: and the earl of Arran went, 


among the reſt, to attend his highneſs: to w hom | 
being introduced, he told the prince, that the king, | 


his maſter, had commanded him, upon his de- 
parture, to wait upon his highneſs, and receive his 


commands. The prince replied, he was glad to 
ſee him, and had an eſteem for him and all men of 
honour. Then turning aſide to ſome other per- 
ſons, who were making their court ; Dr. Burnet, 


{oon after made biſhop of Saliſbury, aka had been 


---the - cant of Arran's governor, coming up to his 


lordſhip, cried, © Ay, my lord Arran, you are 

„no come in, and think to make a merit w hen 

„ the work 1s done.“ To this inſult the earl, 
e hearing of many, replied only, „ Come, the 


„tor, we ken ane another weel enough.” » And. 


the earl's own father told the prince, that if this 


young tellow were not ſecured, he would, perhaps, | 
give his highneſs ſome trouble. Whereupon this 
noble young lord was ſent to the tower, where he 
continued about a year, and then returned to Scot- 
land; and ſoon 2 the young | lord Forbes, now: 
earl 
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carl Granard, was likewiſe impriſoned in the ſame 
place. King William had made ſeveral advances 


to his lordſhip, as he did to many other perſons of 
quality, to engage him in his ſervice ; and ſending 


for him one aan aſked him, why he did not take care 
of his regiment ? My 3 LOL d Forbes, not being pro- 
ad oh a fudden with a better anſwer, fold the 


king, that having been born in Ireland, he had not 
credit enough, he zelic ved, to raiſe men to fill up 


the places of the papilis in his regiment. King 


William thereupon ſaid, he would take that charge 


upon himſelf. Lord Forbes, having now recol- 


lected himſelf, ſaid, he had likewiſe another rea- 
ſon Why he found it neceſſary to decline his ſer- 


Wie, Du was unwilling to mention it, not havii ng 
the leaſt intention to diſoblige his highneſs. The 
prince deſired that he might do it freely „and it ſhould 


not difoblige him ; whereupon my lord ſald, that 
having ſworn to retain his loyalty to king James, 
de could not, in honour and conſcience, without 
his maſter's permiſſion, enter into the ſcrvice of 


another prince, during his majeſty's life. Where 
upon king William, ſoon after, thought it proper 


do ſend him to the Tower; but however, was ſo 


generous, as in the time of his confinement, to 


ſend one of the clerks of the treaſury with an order 


to pay him two hundred pounds, as very reaſon= 


ably thinking, that under the loſs of his regiment, 


as well as his rents in Ireland, he might want mo- 


ney to ſupport himſelf, My lord Forbes having 
aſked the clerk, by whoſe direction he brought that 


tum? And the other anſwering, that he was only 


ordered 
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ordered to pay the money to his lordſhip, and to 
take his receipt, conjectured this preſent to have 
proceeded from king William; and therefore de- 


fired the clerk to preſent his moſt humble reſpects 


and thanks to his highneſs, and to let him know, 


that as he had never done him any ſervice, bs” 


could not, in honour, receive any marks 0 his 
bount. . 
Upon this ſubject! muſt add one more particu- 


lar, that when my lord Forbes arrived with his 


regiment out of Ireland, and attended on king 


James, he adviſed his majeſty to fight the prince 
upon the firſt opportunity after his landing, before 
his party ſhould grow ſtrong: but thoſe about the 
king, who had already engaged in the other in- 

tereſt, would | not luffer that advice to be fol- 


lowed. 


I now return to my lord Dundee, and my lord : 
Dunmore. Their lordſhips aQed no longer as co- 
lonels, when they underſtood that the prince in- 


' tended to place himſelf on the throne during his 


majeſty's life: but the firſt, with the twenty-four 4 


troopers, Who followed him up from Watford, left 


London, and repaired, with the utmoſt expedition, 
to his own caſtle ; and the ſecond, ſome time after, 


to Edinburgh, lying both quiet an the conven- 
tion of the ſtates of Scotland was called. 


After their lordſhips were gone to Seotland; | 
went to Watford, where my lord Kilſyth, as lieute- 
nant colonel, commanded the lord Dunmore's re- 


giment of dragoons ; the reſt of the army, Which 


had been there, being gone to other places. Then 


ma; Ore 
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major- general M. Coy ordered the lord Kilſyth to 
march the regiment from place to place, until they 
ſhould come to Congerton, a town in Cheſhire. 
Here they quartered, when the prince and princeſs 
of Orange were proclaimed king and queen of 
England, c. by the ſheriff and three or four bai- 
lüffs. It happened to be a very ſtormy day; and 
when the ſheriff had done his office, a crack- 
brained fellow, at the head of a great rabble, pro- 
claimed the duke of Monmouth king, to the great 
diverſion of the regiment, not believing he had 
been beheaded. 
When my lord Dundee refuſal to Ke the prince 
of Orange, Sir Thomas Levingſton, of my lord 
Kilſyth' 8 family, got the regiment. This gentle- 
man was born in Holland, TO often uſed to raiſe 
reeruits in Scotland; upon which account, he was 
well known to the regiment. He came down poſt 
to Congerton, at ſupper, told the officers, that he 
was ſent to know, which of them would ſerve king 
William, and which would not? Now the oath of 
95 allegiance to that prince having not been offered to 
that regiment, one of the company anſwered, that 
we, having ſworn allegiance to king James, could | 
not, in conſcience and honour, draw our ſwords 
againſt him; whereupon Sir Thomas, drinking an 
health to kink James upon his knees, anſwered, 
that he wiſhed he might be damned, whenever he 
ſhould command them to break that oath. And, 
in order to ingratiate himſelf farther with the regi- 
ment, added, that he would return to London next 
day, for a command to march them ſtrait to Scot- 
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land, where their wives and friends were; aid 


likewiſe to procure a captain's commiſſion for me, 
ſince Sir Adam Blair, who commanded the troop 
in which I was lieutenant, had refuſed to ſerve 


king William; both which he accordingly ob- ; 


_ tained. 


When he returned from London, he marched 
with the regiment directly through Berwick i into 


Scotland; and as they paſſed by Edinburgh (the 


_ caſtle wherecf was kept for king James by the duke 
---: DF" Gordon) Sir Thomas and my lord Kilſyth went | 
into the town, to receive duke Hamilton's com- 
mand, who was then high commiſſioner ; and ſome 


other officers went 1 in at the ſame time, to ſec their 
wives and friends. 


The duke aſked Sir Thomas, where I was ? 
. And, being informed that I was gone to Stirling 
deſired I might be ſent for. Upon my attending 

his grace, he was pleaſed to ſay, that he had been i 
always my friend; and that he now had it in his 
power to provide for me, if I would be true to my 


truſt (for he ſuppoſed I had taken the oath to king 


William), and upon my anſwer, that I would e 


true to what I had ſworn, the duke replied, It was 
very welt. 


Upon this. occaſion, and before I es far- 
ther, I think it will be proper to make ſome apology 


for my future conduct; becauſe I am conſcious, 
that many people, who are in another intereſt, may 
be apt to think and ſpeak hardly of me: but I de- 
fire they would pleaſe to conſider, that the Revo- 


lution was then an event altogether new, and had 
put 
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put many men much wiſer than myſelf at a loſs 
| how to proceed. I had taken the oath of alle- 
* giance to king James; and having been bred up 
in the ſtricteſt principles of loyalty, could not force 
my conſcience to diſpenſe with that oath, during 
his majeſty's life. All thoſe perſons of quality in 
Scotland to whom I had been moſt obliged, and 
on whom I chiefly depended, did fill adhere to 
that prince. Thoſe people whom, from my youth, 
I had been taught to abhor ; whom, by the com- 
mands of my ſuperiors, I had conſtantly treated as 


rebels; and who conſequently conceived an irre- 


concileable animoſity againſt me; were, upon this 
great change, the higheſt | in favour and employ- | 
ments. And laſtly, the eſtabliſhed religion! in Scot- 
= land, which was epiſcopal, under which I had been 
= educated, and to which I had always borne the high- = 
_ eſt veneration, was utterly deſtroy ed in that king- 
dom (although preſerved i in the other two) and the 


| preſbyterian kirk, which had ever been my greateſt 


averſion, exalted in its ſtead. 
Upon all theſe conliderations, I hope every can- 
did reader will be fo juſt to believe, that ſuppoſing 
me in an error, 1 acted at leaſt lincerely, and ac- 
cording to the dictates of my e eee and as it 


1 l without any worldly view: tow. [ had 


then conſiderable offers made me, and in all proba- 


bility ſhould have been greatly advanced, if [ could 
have perſuaded myſelf to accept them. 
Having ſaid thus much to excuſe my conduct 
from that time forward, [ ſhall now Pr oceed to re- 


late 
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e and paſſages juſt as they happened; and 


avoid, as much as poſſible, giving any offence, 


My lord Dunmore being then at Edinburgh, I 


thought it my duty to pay my reſpects to his lord- 


ſhip, who had been alſo my colonel. He waz 
pleaſed to invite me to dine with him that day at a 
tavern; where he ſaid lieutenant-general Douglas 


(who had left England, a little before, on ſome 


pretence or other) the lord Kilſyth, and captain 
Murray (all his ain lads, as his lordſhip expreſſed 


himſelf) were to meet him. I objected again 


Douglas, that he was not to be truſted; this was 


the ſame man, who afterwards was lieutenant-ge- 


neral of king William's army in Ireland, againſt | 
= king James ; and whoſe name will never be for- 5 


got in that kingdom, on account of his many ra- 


vages and barbarities committed there; but his 
lordſhip anſwered, that he would pawn his life for | 
his honeſty ; becauſe my lord Dundee had aſſured | 


him, that the lieutenant-general had given him his 


faith and honour, to be with him in five days, if 
he marched to the hills to declare for king James. 


Whereupon I ſubmitted my ſcruples to my colo- 


nel's judgment ; 15 and accordingly we all met toge- 


ther at the tavern. 


Dinner was no ſooner done, than we heard he 

news that king James was landed in Ireland: then 
Douglas taking a beer glaſs, and looking round 
him, ſaid, Gentlemen, we have all eat of his bread, 


and here is his health; which he drank off, on his 
knees; H and all the company: did the ſame: then 


filling 
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filling another bumper, he drank damnation to all 
who would ever draw a {word againſt him. 

then returned to Stirling, nd {00n after, the 
ſtates of Scotland met. To this convention my 
lord Dundee went incognito; left the rabble, who 
had threatened his perſon, ſhould aſſault him in 
the ſtreets. He made a ſpeech to the houſe, to the 
following purpoſe : “ That he came thither as a 
peer of the realm to ſerve his majeſty; and that 
„ if the king had no ſervice for him, he hoped 
« that bedourable aſſembly would prdtect him as 
* x peaceable ſubje&t from the rage of his ene- 
mies.“ . 
Upon 1 receiving an enter from the ſtates, that 
they could not pollib y do it, he ſlipped out of the 
houſe, and privately withdrew from the town ; fol- 
| lowed by the twen ty-four troopers, who bad at- 
tended him thither: and, as he rode by the caſtle, 
ſeeing tlie duke of 9 who. commanded it, 
walking on the walls, he charged his grace, to keep 
the place for king | HEY till he ihould hear far- 
ther from him; who was then Boing, he ſaid, to 
appear in the tield for his m ajeſty. 1 
Kis lordſhip had no ſooner lef the town, than 
one major Buning, with a p party b y order f from the 
convention, followed, w ich dircclie ions to ſeize him; 
: whereupon my lord Dundee, commanding his at- 
tendants to march on gently, ſtopped to peak with 
the major; and underſtanding his errand, adviſed 
him to return, or he would fond him back to his 
maſters in a Pair of blankets, as he expreſſed him- 
ſelf. The major (who perhaps was no enemy to 

* OL. X. 50 * his 
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his lordſhip) returned accordingly, and my lord 
arrived at his caſtle, where he ſtayed only that 
night: for in the morning, taking four thouſand 
pounds with him, he went into the Highlands, to 
Sir Owen Cameron; where he was ſoon joined by 
the laird of Cappagh, who, ſome time before, had 


&, Lial 


been driven out of his eſtate by order of king James 


fas J have alre eady re lated) and by many ot ther gen- 


deinen Of quality. 


Major general M Coy, coming to Edinbur eh at 1 
Gig Janckure was ordered to march this ce I 
which he e with him, againſt my lord Dun- 


dee. Theſe forces conſiſted of three or four regi- 
ments of "ory and one of horſe; beſide Sir Thomas 
Levingſton s of dragoons. They ſtopped, in their 
march, a night or two at Dundee. The firſt night, 


I got privately into the caſtle (as it had been agreed | 
between my lord Kilſyth and me) and there aſſured 


my lady Dundee, that the regiment of dragoons, 


in Which I ſerved, ſhould be at her lord's ſervice, 


whenever he pleaſed to command; whereof her 
ladyſhip gave notice next day to her huſband ; who 


ſent me a note, by a ragged Highlander, which I 


received as we were on our march from the town 


of Dundee towards the Highlands. The contents | 
of my lord's note were, That he had written to | 
-M the king, to ſend him two thouſand foot, and | 


« one thouſand horſe out of Ireland ; and that as 


* ſoon as thoſe forces were arrived, he would ex- | 


« pe&t me with a regiment of dragoons.” os 
When major general M*Coy came within fight 


of my lord Dundee, night coming on, obliged him 
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to halt, which gave opportunity to his his 1 to 
retreat in the morning ; but MCoy followed him 
all day; whereupon, facing about, my lord ad- 
vanced towards him, which cauſed the major ge- 
neral to retreat in his turn. Thus we ſpent about 


Hs weeks, ſometimes purſuing, and ſometimes 
purſued; our leader, M Coy, ſtill writing every 


poſt, for new ſupplies; till at laſt, one regiment of 
| dragoons, and another of foot, came to his aſſiſt- 
ance on the 5th of June 1689. When this rein- 


forcement came, he got intelligence of my lord Kil- 
fſpth's intention and mine, of going over with the 


regiment to my lord Dundee. 


All people agreed, that fiemtenant-general Douglas ö 
who had made fo many ſolemn profeſſions of his 
loyalty to king James, and whoſe health he had 
drank on his knees, was the very perſon who had 
5 given this intelligence to MiCoy ; becauſe he alone 


knew what had paſſed at the tavern, where we 


dined ; and becauſe, inſtead of coing with Dundee, 
as he had promiſed him upon his faith and honour, 


he had rid poſt for London. . 5 
From this period, my troubles began; for I was 


3 then ſent up to Edinburgh, and there Impriſbried 
in the tolbooth, together with my lord Kilfyth, 
captain Levingſton, captain DOUErSYy and Heutenant, 


Murray; each of us in a ſeparate dungeon; with 
orders that none ſhould be permitted to fk with 


us, except through the key-hcle: and in this miſe- 


rable condition we lay for two months. 
My lord Kilſyth' s friends were under great ap- 


prehenſions that I would betray his lordſhip. But 
Ee 2 „ 
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my lord did me the juſtice to allire them, that I would 


fuffer the worſt extremity rather than be guilty of 
jo infamous an action; which, he ſaid, they ſhould 


tind, upon any temptation that might offer, When 
we had been cloſe confined in our dungeons for two 


months, we were brought before the council, one 


by one, to be examined, concerning our 3 
ledge of my lord Kilſyth's intention to carry off 
the regiment. Lev ingſton and the two Murrays, 


having not been pr ivy to that deſign, were able to 
diſcover nothing to his lordſhip! 8 prejudice 3 and 
were likewiſe ventlemen of too much honour, to 

- purchaſe their Tiberty with a lie: whereupon they | 
wer remanded back to their ſeveral dungeons, It | 


was my turn to be. next examined ; and 1 Was 


ſtrongly ſu! pected ; but notw ahſtanding my liberty 
was promiſed me if I would diſcover all I knew of | 


the matter, the lord advocate at the ſame. time allo 


urging I muſt have certain y been privy to it; I po- 


ſitirely denied any knowledge of that aſſair, adding, 
that I believed my lord Killy th had never entertain- 


ed ſuch a deſign; or, if he had, that! it was altoge=- 
ther improbable his lordſhip ſhould impart it to me, 


a poor ſtranger born in Ireland, and yet keep it a 


ſecret from gentlemen of the kingdom, in whom he 
might much better confide. This I {till repeated, 
and ſtood to with great firmneſs, even after I ſaw ; 


the hangman, with the torturing boots ſtanding at 


my back: whereupon I was likewiſe returned to 


wy dungeon. 


The council, alhongli they could force no con- 


leſſion from 5 or my companions, that might 
aff 
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aſſect my lord Kilſyth, on whoſe eſtate their hearts 
were much ſet, yet reſolved to make a ſacrifice of 
ſome one among us. But, the other gentlemen 


being of their own kindred and country, and I 4 


ſtranger, as well as much hated tor proſecuting the 
covenanters (who, by the change of the times, mea- 
ſures, and opinions, were now grovn into hich favour 


with the government, as f have before mentioned) : 
the lot fell on me, and they gave out a report that 1 
would be hanged within a few days. But, u gentle 
man then in town, one Mr. Buchannan, who held a = 
ſecret correſpondence with my lor d Dundee, ſent his 


lordſhip intelli igence Of this their relolution concern- 
ing me. 


That lord was then at the caſtle. a Blair of | 
| Atholl; and having notice of the danger I was in, 
wrote a lette er to duke Hamilton, preſident of the 


councll, deſir ring his grace to inform the board, 


That if they hanged captain Creichton, or (ts 
uſe his own homely expreſtion) they touched an 


cc 


“ hair of his tail, he would cut the laird of Plair, 


© and the laird of Pollock, joint by joint, and would 


ſend their limbs in ha ampers to the council.“ 
Iheſe two gentlemen having been taken priſon- 


ers at St. Johnſtown, by my lord Dundee, were {till 
kept i in confinement. Wi hereupon the duke, though 
it was night, called the council, which met imme 


diately, ſuppoſing that the buſineſs, which preſſ ted 


ſo much, might relate to ſome expreſs from court. 


But when the elerk read my lord Duridee's letter, 
they appeared in great confuſion : whereupon the 
duke ſaid, “ I fear we dare not touch an hair of 


Y ene for ye all know Dundee too well, 
3 E | 
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to doubt whether he will be punctual to his word ; 


and the two gentlemen in his hands are too nearly ; 


allied to {ome here, that their lives ſhould be en- 
dangered on this occaſion. What his grace ſaid 


was very true: for, if I remember right, the laird 
of Blair had married a daughter of a former duke | 
of Hamilton, The iſſue of the matter was, that 


under this perplexity, they all cried out, Let the 
ek fellow live a while longer.” | 
Not long after this, happened the battle of 
Cillicranky, near the caftle of Blair of Atholl 
where the forces under the lord Du: ndoe, cont _ 
ing of no more than ſeventeen hundred foot (al 
Highlanders, xcept chree hundred ſent him from 


Ireland, Jo the command of colonel Cannon, 
when . er pected. three chouſand, as I have men- 
tioned) and forty-five horſe ©, routed an army 


five thouſand men, with major general NIC 0 


their head; took fifteen hundred priſoners, and 


Killed a great number, among whom colonel Bal- 
four was one. M' Coy eicaped, and fled that night 


tw enty-five miles end-ways, to the caſtle of Drum 
mond. | 


But my lord Dundee did not live to ſec him {elf 


victorious : tor, as he was wheeling about a rock, 


_ over the enemy 8 heads, and making down ha? 
to attack them (they making a running fire) he was 


killed by a random ſhot, at the beginning of the 
action: yet his men diſcovered not his fall, till they 


had obtained the victory. The next day, though 
victorious, they ſuffered their priſoners to depart, 


on parole, that they would never take up arms 


2 Th a againſt 
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againſt king James; colonel Ferguſſon only CO 
ed, on account of my more than ordinary Zeal for 
the new eſtabliſhment. 

King William, Te heard of this defeat, ſaid, 
« He knew the ord Dundee, lo well, that he all 
„have been either Killed or mortally wounded ; 


. *. otherwile, before that time, he would ave bean 


« maſter of Edinburgh.” 
1 now delire leave to return to my Own Aal 
About four months after my examination, J was 


adviſed, in plain WOi ds, bs the dukes OL Hamilton 


and Queenſbe rry, who were then going up to Lon- 


don, that I thould bribe Melvi | then 888 retary of 
Scotland; with whom the ir graces likewiſe would 
aſe their intereſt, to get an order from king William 


| for my bert V. But 1 Was 0 far from! having mo- 


ney to bribe a courtier of the ſecretary's rank, that 


{ had hardly enough to ſupport myſelf. Where- 


pon my noble friend, the lord Killyth, who. 


thought himſelf indebted to my {delity for his life 
and fortune, was 0 5 generous, as to mak e 
me a preſent of ſive hundred pounds 


0 ſent to Melvil; who, e joining 


L 


| his intereſt with the good cftices of the two duk es 
| before- mentioned, prevailed with king os ham to 


ſend down an order ; upon the re eipt of wv hich, I 
was to be ſet at I: berty by the co 2uncil. ew they 


would not obey ie; alleging that the bieg Was 


miſinfoi med: aud Cut of the abundance of their 
zeal, wrote to him, that, if cap pies Creichton ſhould 
ini his liberty, he would murder all cotland in 
one night. 


Ee 4 e ag BUS 
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Thus my hope and liberty vaniſhed; for king 


William ſoon after going to Flanders, and not 


thinking it prudent to diſcredit the repreſentation 


which the council had made of me, as ſo very dan- 


gerous a perſon, left me in the tolbooth ; though 
the two dukes, out of their great friendſhip (which 
I ſhould be moſt ungrateful ever to forget) had both 
offered to anſwer body for body, for my peaceab le 


demeanour. But notw ithſtanding all 'this, king 
William, for the reaſon before mentioned, left me 


priſoner 1 in the tolbooth, as I faid ; where I conti- 


nued two years and a half a without one 


penny of mone ey; though not without many friends, 
whole charity and generoſity ſup 2 me unde 
this heavy a Alffictien. 


_ My wite and two boys, with 46 many 0 laugliters, 
were in town all the time of. my confinement. 1 he 


boys died young, but the mother and the two girls 


lived to endure many hardſhips; having been twice 
plundered by the 1 of the little fd lange they 
had left; however, they and my ſelf were ſtill pro- 
videntially relieved by ſome friend or other; and 


particularly once by the lady Carnw ath (mother 


of the preſent carl) who, when we had not 81 


penny left to buy bread, ſent us up a ſack of me 


and a: baſket of fowl, fixty miles from 5 ; 


| burgh. | 


My fel Nerd eg 1 and I, after the time of our 
examination b- y tlie council, were allowed, for four 
or five hours every day, to converſe with each 
other, and with our friends: and when we had 


been three years in the tolbooth, my companions 


being 
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being related to the beſt families in the kingdom, 
were at laſt permitted, on bail, to lodge in the city, 
with a centry at each of their doors. But I was not 
allowed the fame ' favour, till two months after; 
when duke Hamilton, ſtill my friend, with much 
difficulty and ſtrong application to the council, ob- 
tained it for me: and when the order was at laſt 
gr. anted, 1 was at a great loſs to find ſuch a perſon : 
for my bail whom the council would approve of ; 
till the laird of Pettencrife, a gentleman whom I 
had never ſeen before, ſent up his name (without 


any application from me) to the clerk, and was ac- 
cordingly accepted. Py 


I had not been two months difharped: out of the 5 


: tolbooth, and removed to a private lodging 1 in the 
__ town, with a centry upon me, when the govern- 
ment, upon ſome pretence or other, filled the caſtle 
with a great number of perſons of quality; among 
whom were the lords Kilſyth, Hume, and ſeveral 
others; and the tolbooth again, with as many of 
inferior note as it could hold. 
In a week after 1 had been permitted to ke. 1 in 
the city with my family, I found the centry had 


orders to keep me cloſe, without allowing me to 


Wy” from my lodgings upon any pretence what- 


--Joever:: but when another regiment came to relieve 
that which was before upon duty, 1 bribed him 
who had been my keeper, at his going off, that he 

| thould tell the firſt who came in his place, that his 
orders were to © walk with me to any part of the 
“ town | pleaſed,” This was accordingly done, ane 
thenceforward I uſed to take my centry along with 


me; 
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me, and viſit my old felow-priſoners, the Gilli- 
crankymen, and ſometimes ſtay with them all night; 


at Other times, my friends would do the Ga at 
my lodgings; among whom the lord William 


5 Douglas often did me that honour: nay, ſome- 
times, in company of ſome gentlemen, I would 


leave the centry drinking with the footmen in an 


ale-houſe, at the back of the town-wall, while we 
rambled nine or ten miles in the country, to viſit 
ſome acquaintance or other; fill taking « care to re- 
5 turn before two in the afternoon, W hich Was the 


hour of parade, to ſave the centry 1 om dang er. 


Thus I ſpent above two months, till the day the 


government had filled the caſtle. and the tolbooth 


again, as 1 ha we mentioned already. As ſoon as I. | 
was told of my lord Killyth's impriſonmen NR, 4 
knew the danger I was in, and had juſt time to run 


with the centry to a cellar, where I found twelve 
officers got together for Meller likewiſe from the 
ſtorm, a Weg before me. We ſtayed there cloſe 


till night, and then diſpatched my centry, with 
captain Mair's footman, to the lady Lockhart's | 
(who was married to the captain) four miles out of 
tovrn, to let her know, that her huſband would be 
at home that night, with twelve other cavaliers 
(kor ſo in thoſe days we affected to ſtyle ourſelves) 


to avoid being impriſoned in the tolbooth. 


When the meſſage was delivered, the lady ordered 
three or four of her ſervants, to take the centry up 


four pair of ſtairs, and to ply him well with drink. 


Accordingly they Kept him drunk for twelve days | 
and nights together, ſo that he neither ſaw me, 
nor 


INC 


Their anſwe EL VW as, "wy I hat. 
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nor I him, in all that Une, Two days after we 
came to lady Lockharts, I determined, againſt 


her and her friends advice, to return privately 
to Edinburgh, to diſcourſe with the laird of Pitten- 
crife, my bail: : reſolving at all adventures, that ſo 
generous a : perſon {hou Id not be a ſufferer on my 


account. I accordingly repaired, in the night, to 
the ſame ale- houſe, at the h ack 0 tlie town-wall, 
and thence ſent the footman, who attended me, to 
bring the laird thither. He preſent! 1 came, with 


two other gent tlemen in his com; pany ; L and after 


drinking together for half an hour, he bid me“ 20 


« whither I pleaſed, and God s blelling along with 
% me;” whereupon, thruſting me out at the door 
in a ie ly manner, he ad ded, that ne would 


Pay the hundred pounds, he was bor und! in, to the 


ouncil, next morning, 11 f dema nded of him ; Which 


5 accordingly dic d, and the money W as p aid. 
[ then returned to the compan ny at my lady Lock- 
hart's, and thenee wrote to the two dukes before- 
mentioned for their advice, what courle to take? 
E 


in regard to my poor 


* family, I mould make " Gr to YT own 
« -ttmes; © - = _ 8 of twelve days, e Mair 


and his eleven friends got over ſeas to St. Germains; 


when I likewiſe took my leave of them and the 


lady, to make the beſt of my way for Ireland. Bur 


1 bethought me of the poor centry (to whom the 


twelve days we ſtaycd there ſeemed no longer than 


two or three, ſo well was he plied with drink), 


and calling for him, aſked whether he would choole 
„ to 
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to ſhare with me and my fortunes, or go back to 
the regiment, perhaps to be ſhot for neglect of his 

duty? He readily anſwered, that he would go with 
me whither ever I went; and not long after we 
came into Ireland, I had the good luck to get him 
made a ſerjeant of grenadiers, in the regiment for- 


merly commanded by my lord Dunbar ton, 155 a 
captain who was then gone thither for recruits ; 


which regiment he died a licutenant ſome year 


after. 


the way; and moreover hired a tenant' 8 horſe to 
carry the centry to the Borders. I durſt not be 


ſeen to paſs through eee and therefore went 


by Carliſle to Whitehaven. Here I found an ac- 


quaintance, who was miniſter of the town, of the 
name of Marr; a gentleman of great worth and 
| learning. vals the Revolution, he had been mi- 


niſter of a pariſh in Scotland, near the Borders: 
but about the time of that event, the rabble, as he 
told me the tory, c came to his houſe, in the night, 


to rob and murder him; having treated others of 


his brethren, the opel clergy, before in that 


inhuman manner. He was a ſingle man, and had 


but one man- ſervant, whoſe buſineſs was to dreſs 


his meat, and make his bed; and while the vil- 


lains were breaking into the houſe, he had juſt 


time to put on his breeckes, ſtockings, and ſhoes, 


and no more ; for by that time they were got in; 


when he thorieht it better to =p out at the Win- 


dow, but half -cloathed as he 1 248, than 0 expoſe 
7 nis 


The lady, at parting, made ; me 4 preſent ofa 4 
good horſe, with ten dollars, to bear my charges 51 
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his life to the fury of ſuch, whoſe very mercies 
might be cruel. Thus he ſaved his life, and made 


his eſcape to the Engliſh tide, with only four dol- 


lars in his pocket ; leaving his goods, houſe, and 


pariſh, as plunder, to thoſe ſaints ; who, abe | 
leſs, looked on ſuch as he was, as no oth = ha 


a uſurper of what, of right, pertained to them ; 


purſuant to the maxim, 600 That dominion 1 is founded 
41 grace. 


And here I beg leave to relate the treatment 
which another epiſcopal clergyman received from 
that tribe, about the ſame time: his name was 
Kirkwood, whom [I likewiſe knew, before the 2 5 


volution, miniſter of a pariſh in Galloway, i 


Scotland, and afterwards rector in the county of 


; Fermanagh, in Ireland. Among other good qua- 


lities, this gentleman was a ver 7 facetious perſon; 
and by his preſence of mind, in making uſe of this 
talent, he had the good ortans to fave both his life 
and goods, from the fury of thoſe godly men, who - 
then thought all things their own. When they 
broke into the houſe, he was in bed; and ſitting uß 
in his ſhirt, Geste leave to ſpeak a few words 
before he died; | which (I cannot tell how it hap- f 


pened) they ane and he ſpoke to this effect; 


00 
cc 
K as good ale and brandy as was in all Scotland; 
« 
4210 


44 


_ did any — raſhly.” 25 
This 
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That he had always prayed to God, he might 
die in his bed; adding that he had in his houſe 


and therefore hoped the worthy gentlemen would ; 
do him the honour to drink with him, before 


7 _— pong - — —5 = — _ — — pag Co _ fe: 
3 ——— — Labs 
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'This facetious ſpeech, which they little expected 
from him in the article of ſo much danger as then 
threatened him, had the luck to divert them from 
their bloody n and to make them comply 
with his requeſt: ſo that after drinking 2 plentifully, 
they ſaid he was a hearty cheel; 9 left him in 
quiet Saban of his houſe and goods. But he 
durſt not truit his talent to another trial, leſt the 
next company might not be influenced as this firſt 
had been; and ther efore, as ſoon as it was day, 
made off, with his family and effeQs, in the beſt 
manner he could; and relted not until he was s late 
in Ireland. 195 
I could not forbe ear relating theſe ſtories, from 
the gentlemen' s OWN mouths, as I might do others 
of the ſame kind, upon my own knowledge; al- 
though they are contradictory to what the preach- 
ers of the new eſtabliſhed kirk have ſo confidently 
given out. They would fain have the world believe, 
that they ſhewed great indulgence to the epiſcopal | 
clergy, at the Revolution, and for ſeveral years 
after. But they muſt grant me and others leave not to 
believe them: nor ought they to be angry, if I givc 
the reader a farther idea of them „ and of the ſpirit 
that reigned in the tynods, cOnventjonay” or gene- 
ral aſſemblies, of their kirk. £2” 
During my confinement 1 in the tolbooth, a ge- 
neral allembly was called; to which my lord Lo- 
thian, as I was informed afterwards, was ſent com- 
miſſioner from king William. His lordſhip's in- 
ſtruclions were, to lignity to them the king 8 deſire, 
that 
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that as many of the epiſcopal clergy as would take 
the oath of allegiance to him might keep poſſeſſion 
of their ſeveral pariſhes, To this the members 
anſwered in a diſdainful manner, What! ſhalt 


« we fuller "Any ſcabbed ſheep among us? Na, na, 


"nat ane;-- and thereupon ſent two of their bre- 
thren to king William, who was then in Flanders, 
to move him for more favours to the kirk, and 
power farther to oppreſs the epiſcopal clergy. But 
that prince told them, in plain terms, that he had 
been impoſed upon, in granting to the kirk the fa- 


vours ſhe had already got; and withall commanded _ 


them to let the general aſſembly know, that it was 
his will and pleaſure, that they ſhould live peace- 
_ ably with thoſe who were willing to live fo with 
them; otherwiſe he w ould INAKC them know, that 
he was their maſter. . 
With this unwelcome anſwer fr om | king William, 
| the two ſpiritual envoys returned to thoſe who ent 
them; and at the ſame time, or ſoon after, the 
Prince diſpatched an order to the commiſſioner to 
diſſolve the aſſembly, if he found them perſiſting 
in their ſeverity towards the epiſcopal clergy. : 
As ſoon as the legates delivered the meſſage, all 
in the aſſembly began to ſpeak out with the greateſt 
boldneſs imaginable; faying, © That the Ling durſt 
not have ſent them ſuch an anſwer, if he had 
& not an army at his back.” Wher eupon the com- 
miſſioner diſſolved the ſynod ; and, in the king's 


name, commanded all the members to depart to 
their leveral homes, 


But 
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But, inſtead of obeying that order, they all went 
in a body, with that poor weak creature the lord 
Crawford at their head, to the market-croſs; and 
there publiſhed a proteſtation, declaring, that the 


king had no authority 1 in church affairs, nor any 
right to diſſolve their general aſſembly. 


J relate this ſtory as it was told me, not only to 


- give the reader an idea of the ſpirit that reigned 1 in 
that kirk, eſtabliſhed now in Scotland, as I have 
ſaid, but likewiſe to do juſtice to the memory of 
king William, which may be the more acceptable, 7 
as coming from one who was in a contrary | intereſt. 
And, indeed, J have fo good an opinion of that 
prince, as to believe he would have acted much 
better than he did, with regard to the civil and ec- 
_ elefiaſtical 'conſtitation | in Scotland, if he had been 
permitted to govern by his own opinions. 
But now to come to the concluſion of 1 my ſtory. 
The * Hollantide after I arrived in Ireland, my wife 
and two daughters followed me ; and we ſettled i in 
the county of Tyrone, with my father (who died 
two years afterwards) on a {mall freehold ; where 


I made a hard ſhift to maintain them, ieh in- 


duſtry and even manual labour, for about twelve 
years, till my wife died, and my daughters were 
married, which happened not very lon 8 after I be- 
came a widower. 
N am at preſent 1 in the eighty-third year of my 
> - age; ſtill hated by thoſe people who affirm the old 

covenanters to have been unjuſtly dealt with; and 


0 The feaſt of all ſaints. 


therefore 
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therefore believe a great number of improbable 
| ſtories concerning me; as that I was a common 
murderer of them and their preachers, with many 
other falſe and improbable ſtories. But the readers 
I hope, from whom [I have not con cgaled any one 
tranſaction or adventure that happened to me among 
| thoſe rebellious people, or miſrepreſented the leaſt 
circumſtance, as far as my memory could ſerve me; 
will judge whether he has reaſon to believe me to 
have been ſuch a perſon as they repreſented me; 
and to hate me, as they do, upon that account. 
And my comfort is, that I can appeal from their 
unjuſt tribunal, to the mercy of God; before 
whom, by the courls of nature, I muſt "5 ap- 
pear; who knows the integrity of my heart and 
at my actions (condemned by them) were, as far 
as my underſtanding could direct me, meant for the 
good of the church, and the ſervice of my king and 
country. 

And 1 ſuch ate hate me becauſe they 
give credit to the falſe reports rai ed concerning 
me; another comfort left me in my old age is, that 
I have conſtantly preſerved {and ſtill do fo) the love 
and eſteem of all honeſt and good men, to whom I 
have had the © happineſs at any time to be known. 


Joun CREICHTON, 
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